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i^ERMbN XV. 



2 PETER, i. 20, 21. 

^^ Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Seriptare is of 
any pri? ate interpretation. For the prophecy came not in 
Old time''— or, as it is in tlie margin, ^ came not at any 
time"— ^' by the will of taan ; bat holy mea pf God spake 
as they were mofed by the Holy Ghost" 

Ik the ftfiit which iiMiediateI)r ptec^des mj 
text, the apostle meDtions a '^ sure word of pro* 
phecj/' which he eamestij commeods to the 
attention of the faithful. This word of pro* 
pheCj, I conceive, is to be understood, not of that 
particukt* word of the psalmist,^ nor of that 
other of Isaiah, t to which the voice uttered from 
heaven at the baptisnii and repeated from the 
$hechinah at the transiguration, hath b j many 
beet) supposed to ikflude :' Not of either of these, 
nor of any other particular prediction, is St Te- 

■ ■'» ■' I 1 ii ■ .1 II ' t iiiA^ ' 

^ Plalm iL 7. i tsalAh, xWu 1. 
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ter'^s prophetic wOrdy in my judgment^ to te un-» 
derstood ; but of \b€ eDtire yolume of the pro-' 
phetic writiDgs — ^of th^ whole body of the pro* 
phecies which w^re extant in the Christian church 
at the time when the i^o&tle wrote this second 
epistle. You are all, I doubt not, too well ac-< 
quainted with your Bibles, to be told by me that 
this epistle was written at no long iBterval of 
time before the blessed apostle's martyrdom. He 
tells yott so himself, in the fourteenth verse of 
this first chapter. The near prospeet of putting 
#ff his mortal tabernacle was the occavoa of his 
compi^siiig this epistle, which is to be considered 
as hi9 dying chavge to the church •f God. Nowy 
the martyidom of St Pietf r took place ip Nero's 
persecution^ when his feUow-lal^ottrer St Paul 
bad been akeac|y takw off. St Paul, therefQie> 
we may reaaonably suppose, was dend befoie St 
P^r wrote this epistle ; which, by necessary con- 
sequence, miilthate hem of hiter date than any 
of Si Paul's. Again^ three •f the fouir gospels, 
St Matthew's, St Mark's, and St Luke's, were 
all published some years before St Peter's death ; 
for St Luke% whioh is beyond aU eontro^^rsj 



ike jatbat of^ the three; was writtea ahout the iinKi 
when St Paul was released from his first impri* 
sQBnieDt at Rome. It ap|Murs from these cir- 
eumstuices^ that our SaTibur's prophecj of the 
destrnction of Jeruialem ted hin last advmt^ 
which is recited in the gospels of the three firsi 
evangelists — ind St Paul's predictions of Anti- 
Christ, the dreadful corruptions of the latter 
times^ and the final restoration df the Jewish 
people^ dblivered in nurious parts of his epistlei 
— ^musthaTebeeii current among Christians at the 
time when this second epistte df St Peter was 
composed. These prophecies^ therefore^ of the 
Christian churchy together with the prophetic 
writings of the Old Testament, the books of the 
Jewish prdpheti; the book of Psalms, kiid the 
inore ancient oracles preserved in the books of 
Moses, make ilp that s^tem df prophecy which 
is called by the apostle '' the prophetic word/' « 
to inrhich, as it wfere with his last breath; he gives 
it in charge to the triie believer to gite heed. If 
t seem to exclude the book of the Apocalypse 
from diat body of prophecy which I suppose the 
apostle's injunction to regard, it is not that I 



eoMi'tain th« least doubt about the autbenficU^ 
er autboritj of that book^ or that I estfeem it 
less deserving of attention than the rest of the 
prophetic writings ; but for this reason, that, not 
being written fill many years after St Peter's 
death, it cannot be understood to make a part of 
the writings to which he alludes. Howerer, 
since the sentiments delivered by St Peter are to 
be understood to be the mind of the Holy Spirit 
which inspired him,-^since the injunciion is ge- 
neral, prescribing what is the duty of Christians 
in all ages, no less than df those who were the 
eontemporflU'ies of the apostle,— since the Apoca* 
Ijpse, though not then written, was nevertheless 
an object of the Spirit's prescience, as a book 
which in no distant time was to become a part of 
the oracular code, — we will, if you please, amend 
our exposition of the apostle's phrase : We will 
include the Apocalypse in the word of prophecy ; 
and we will say that the whole body of the pro**- 
phecies contained in the inspired books of the 
Old and New Testament is that to which the 
Holy Spirit, in the admonition which he dictated 
to St Peter, requires all who look for salvation 



to g\w heed^ '^ as^ to a lamp sfaiaiag in a dark 
jj^lace ; " — a discovery from beaten o9 the schemes 
of ProYidenee, which;, however imperfoet, is jret 
sufficient for the comforts and support of good 
men under all tibe discouragements of the present 
life ; as it furnishes a demonsfration'^-^'not of 
equal evidence, indeed; wiih that which the final 
catastrophe will afford, tfut a certain dmnonslra- 
tion— a demonstratioa drawn fropoi fact and ex- 
perience, rising in evidence as the agte of the 
world roll on, and in every stage of it sufficient 
for the paasing generation of mankind—^' that the 
Most High rukth in the kingdoms of the earth/' 
— ^tluit his providence directeth all events for the 
final happiness of the virtuous, — '' that Aere is 
a reward for the righteous^-r-that there is a God 
who will judge the earth." In all the great 
events of the world, especially in those which 
more immediately concern the true religion and 
the church, the first Christians saw, and we of 
these ages see, the extended arm of Providence 
hy the lamp of the prophetic word, which justly 
jtherefore claims the heedful attention of every 
Christian, in every age, '^ till the morning dawn. 



f^nd die day-star arise in our hearts^'' — till the 
destined period shall arriye for tibal clearer know- 
ledge of Ae Almightjr and of his ways which 
seems to be promiffed to the last ages of the 
church ; and will terminate in that full under- 
stahdiog of tiie justice^ eqiiity^ and mercy 6f 
Pod's dealings withmankind, wh^h will make a 
chief part of the happiness of the righteous iii 
the future life^ and seems tp be described in Scrip- 
ture under the strong metaphor of seeing the in7 
corporeal God. 

ThiB is the sum of the verse whi^ph precedes 
my text. It is an eartie9t exhortation to all 
Christians fo give attention to the prophecies of 
holy writ> a^ wfafit will best obviate all doubts 
that might shake their fitith^ and preyent their 
minds from being unsettled by thoi^ diJBSciiltiis^ 
which the evil heart of unbelief will ever find iq 
the present moral constitution^ accotndtng' to those 
imperfect views of it whiph the light of nature 
by itself affords. 

But to what purpose shall we give atttotion 
to prophecy^ unless we may hope to understand 
it i And where is the Christian who is not readv 



to sty, ^Mi &e treasurer of the Ethiopian queen, 
^' How eau I uoderstand^ etcept some man shall 
gaide me?" Tlie Ethiopian found a man ap^ 
pointed and knpowered to gnide him: But in 
these days^ when the miraculous gifts of the 
Spirit are withholden^ where is the man who \ 
bath the authority or the ability to be afeiother's 
guide ? — ^Truly^ Tain is the help of man^ whose 
breath is in his nostrils ; but, blessed be Ood^ 
he hath not left us without aid : Our help is in 
the name of the Lord. To his exhortation to the 
alody of prophecy, the inspired apostle, apprized 
of our necessities, hath, in the first of the two 
verses which I hate choeen for mj text, annexed 
tm iufallible rule to guide plain men in the inter- 
pretatiou of prophecy ; and iu the latter verse 
be explains upon wbat principle this rule is 
founded. 

Observe me : I say the apostle gives you in 
infallible rule of interpretation. I do not tell 
you that he refers you to any infallible interpret^ 
er ; whie!) perverse meaning/ the divines of the 
church of Rome^ for purposes which I forliear 
|o mentionj have endeatoitred to (asteii upun 



this text The claim of infalUbiUty or eyeii qC 
authorily to prescribe magisteriallj to the opi* 
nions and the conscieoces of roeo^ whether in ai| 
individual or in assemblies and coUections of 
roeo^ is never to be admitted. Admitted^ said I f 
---it is not to be heard with patience^ unless it be 
supported by a miracle : . And this yery text of 
Scripture is manifestly^ of all others^ the mosf 
adverse to the arrogant pretensions of (he JS^man 
ponti^. If ad it been t|ie intention of God^ that 
Christians^ after the dea^h of the apostles^ should 
take the sense of Scripture^ in all obscure and 
doubtful passages^ from \he mouth of an infaji-p 
lible ipterpre^r^ whose deci^ions^ ip all points of 
doctrine^ fftitbj and practice^ should be oraculac 
and finalj thi^ was the occasion for th^ apostle to 
have mentioned it— to have told us plainly whi- 
ther we should resort for the unerring explication 
of those prophecies^ which^ it seems^ so well de- 
serve to be studied a^nd understood. And from 
St PetCTi in particular^ of all the apostles, this 
information, was in all ireason to be expected^ if^ 
as the vain tradition goes^ the oracular gift vras 
to be lodged vrith his successors. This^ too^ was 



the time when the mentioB of tbe thing was. most 
likely to occur to the apostle's thoughts; wbea 
he was about to be removed from the superiiH 
tendence of tbe churchy and was composing an 
qiistlf? for the direction of the flock which he so 
faithful! J had fed, after his departuri$; Yet St 
PeteTj at this critical season^ when hts mind was 
filled with an interested care for the welfare of 
the church :a(ler. his decease, upon an occasion 
which might naturally lea^d him to mention all 
means of .iBstrnction that were likely to be pro*- 
jidedj-rr-in these! eirciimstaDces> St Feter gives 
not the moist distant intimation of a living oracle 
to be perpetually maintained in the succession of 
the Roman bishops. Qn the contrary^ he over* 
throws their aspiring claims> by doing that which 
supersedes the supposed necessity of any such 
institution : He lays down a plain rule^ which, 
judiciously applied^ may enable every private 
Christian to interpret tbe written oracleis of pro« 
phecy, in all. points of general importance, for 
himself. 

Tbe rule is contained in this maxim, which 
the apostle propounds as a leading principle, of 
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whichj in reading the prophecies^ we never shouM 
lose sights — *^ That no prophecy of Scripture is 
of any private interpretation/' ^* Knowing this 
first/' says fae^ ** that no prophecy of the Scrip* 
ture is of any private interpretaiien.*' And the 
reason is tfais^ — ^tbat the predictions of the pro- 
phets did not^ like their own private thoughts 
and sentiments^ originate in their own minds. 
The prophets^ in the exercise of their oflSce> were 
necessary agents^ acting under the iriesistible im<- 
pulse of the Omniscient Spirit, who made Ae fa^ 
culties and the organs of those holy men his own 
iostraments for dmreying to manldnd sonie por<> 
lion of the treasures of his own knowledge. Fu- 
hirily seems to have been delineated in some sort 
of emblematical picture, presented by the Spirit 
of God to the prophet's mind ; which, pretena*^ 
turally filled and heated with this scenery, in de- 
scribing the images obtruded on the phantasy, 
gave pathetic utterance to wisdom not its own. 
^' For tile prophecy came not at any time by the 
will of man ; but holy men of God spake i|8 tfafy 
fFere moved by the Holy Ghost/' 
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Some 0Mj perhaps^ will be apt to tay^^^' It 
irad beM well if the apMtle had delivered bis rule 
for the expUcatimi of propbecy as clearlj M be 
batb expressed what be allegeth as tbe principle 
from wbkb bis rule is derived. Tbis principle 
is indeed propounded witb tbe utmost perspicut- 
tj : But bow febis principle leads to tbe maxim 
wbieb is drawn from it^ or wbat the true sense of 
tbat maxim may be, or bow it may be appHM as 
a rule of interpretation, may not appear so ob^ 
▼ious. It may seem tbat the apostle bath rather 
told us negafively bow tbe prophecies may n&t 
0Hm affirmatively bow th^ mai/ be interpreted : 
And since, in most cases, error is in$nite, and 
truA single, it may be presumed that innumera- 
ble modes of interpretation will mislead, vHlile 
olie only will carry us to the triie sense of the 
prophecies ; and surely it bad heed more to tbe 
purpose to point out that single true path, than 
to guard us against one out of a great number of 
^viMions. Nor ( it may be said) is this erroneous 
path, which vre are aduionisbed to avoid, very in- 
telligibly defined. Private interpretation, it seems, 
^ that yrbich is never to be applied* But what is 
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private interpretation? Is it the interpretation 
of the private Christian ? Is it forbidden that 
any private member of the church should endea- 
vour to ascertain the sense of any text of pro* 
phecy for himself ? — ^Tbe prohibition would im- 
ply that there must be somewhere^ either in some 
great oflScer of the church, or in assemblies of 
)her presbyters and bishops^ an authority of public 
iuterpretatiop ; of which the contrary seems to 
have bee9 proved from (his very passage." 

|[(must be popfesaed^ that all this obscurity 
and inaoh^reqce appears in the first face of the 
passage^ 9.s it is eJipressed in our English Bibles. 
The truth is^ that the ^English word prrpale does 
but very darkly if at 9II convey tq the under- 
standing of the £}nglish reader the original word 
to which it is m^ant that it should answer. The 
original word denotes that peculiar appropriation 
of the thing with iirhich it is joined to some- 
thing else previously mentioned which is ex- 
pressed in English by the word own subjoined to 
the pronouns of possession : Our own power-— «• 
his own blood — a prophet pf their own. In all 
these places^ the Greek word which is reodere4 
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by the words out own — hia own — tHeir own, is 
that same word which in this tejtt is rendered by 
the word private. The precise meaning there- 
fore of the original may be thus expressed: 
'* Not any prophecy of Seripture is of self-inter^ 
pretaiion.*' This compound word^ '' self-inter- 
pretation/' contains the exact and full meaning 
of the two Greek words which our translators 
haye rendered by '* private interpretation^'' and 
with which no two separate words can be found 
in our language exactly to correspond. The 
meaning is just the same as might be thus ex- 
pressed : ^' Not any prophecy of Scripture is its 
own interpreter/' It is in this sense that the 
passage is rendered in the French Bible of the 
church of Geneva ; and^ what is of much im- 
portance to observe^ it is so rendered in the La- 
tin translation called the Vulgate^ which the 
ichurch of Rome upholds as the unerring stan- 
dard of the sacred text. 

This^ then^ is the rule of interpretation pre* 
scribed by the apostle in my text. And though 
it is propounded in a negative form^ and may 
therefore seem only to exclude an improper me- 



tiiod of interpretation; it contains^ as X shall pre^ 
smily explain to jou; a Ytry clear and positive 
definition of the onljr method td be used with 
any oertainijr of success. 

The malim ia to be applied both to etery 
single te%i of prophfecjj and to the whole; 

Of anj single teU of prophecy, it is true that 
it cannot be its own interpreter ; for this reason^ 
— ^because the Scripture prophecies are not de«- 
tached predictions of separate independent events ; 
but are united in a reguliir and entire system, all 
terminating in one great Object — the promulga- 
tion of the gospel, and the complete establish- 
ment of the Messiah's kingdom. Of this system; 
every p^icUlar propliecy makes a part, and 
bears a more immediate o^ n more remote rela* 
tiofi to thiit which is the object of the whole. It 
is therefore yefy unlikely that the true significa* 
tion of i^ny particular itxt of prophecy should 
be discovered from the bare attention to thetermi 
of the single prediction, taken by itself, with- 
out considering it as a part of that system to' 
which it unquestionably belongs, and withoM 
observing how it ofwy stand connected with esfr- 
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lief ^d later propbecies^ especially with iliose 
which miglat more iniiiiediatelj precede or aiore 
iminediatelj follow it 

AgaiD^ of the whole of the Scripture prophe- 
cie8j it is true that ii caqnot he ita own inter- 
preter. Its meaning never can be discovered 
without at g9nf ral kncfwledge of the principal 
events to which it allodes; for prophecy w«« 
not given to enabled curious nien to pry into fu^ 
tucity^ but to enaMe the serious and considei* 
ate td discern in past events the baud of Plo^ 
vidence. 

ThuSj you see> the apostle^ while he seems only 
t« guard against, a ipwner of interpretatiou 
ivhicb would perp^ua,% mislead^ in effect di-* 
rects us. to that which wil) seldpm fail. Every 
paftieu|ai prophecy ^ to be referred to the sys- 
lem^ and tp be under^od in that dense which' 
nu^ most aptly connfct it with the whole ; and 
the sense of prophepy in general is to be sought 
in the evrats which have actually tafcen place^ — 
^ history of mankindj especially in the. arfjclc 
of their religious improvfiwentj being the public 
hi&Uible iirt^rpr^^ of th4 oracles of God. 
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I sball now proceed^ in this and some other 
discourses^ to explain these rules soniewhitt more 
distinctly^ — to illustrate the use of them bj e^t- 
amples of their application^-^and to show you 
how naturally they arise out of that principle 
which is alleged by the apostle as their founda- 
tion^ and how titter ly they overthrd^ the most 
formidable objection that the adversaries of our 
holy faith have ever been able to produce against 
that particular evidence of our Lord's pretensions 
which the completion of the Scripture prophecies 
affords. 

^ In the first place^ for the more distinct expli- 
cation of the apostle's maiim^ nothings I con- 
ceive^ is requisite^ but to mark the limits within 
which the meaning of it is to be restrained. 

And firsts the subject of the apostle's negative 
proposition^ prophecy. — Under this name is not 
to be included every thing that might be uttered 
by a prophet^ even under the Divine* impulse ; 
but the word is to be taken strictly for that 
which was the highest part of the prophetic of* 
fiee — ^the prediction of the events of distant ages. 
The prophets spake^ under the laftaence of the 
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Spirit^ upon Tarious occasions, when they had no 

such predictions to deliver. They were in the 

Jewish church the ordinary preachers of right-> 

eousoess ; and their lessons of morality and reli*- 

gion^ though often conveyed in the figured strains 

qf poetry^ were abundantly perspicuous. They 

were occasionally sent to advise public raeasuresj 

in certain critical situations of the Jewish ^tate. 

Sometiones they ga v($ warning of impending judg* 

VQWU, -or notice pf approaching mercies ; and 

liome(iine9 th^y v^ere employed to rebuke the vi« 

ces i^nd to declare the destiny of individuals. 

What they bad to utter upon thes^ occasions had 

sometimes, perhaps^ no immediate connexion with 

prophecy^ properly so called ; and the mind of 

the prophet seems to have been very differently 

affepted with these subyects and with the visions 

.of futurity. The counsel he was to give^ or the 

«yent he was to announce^ were presented naked^ 

without the disguise of imagery^ to his thoughts ; 

and he gave it utterance in perspicuous phrases^ 

that carried a definite and obvious meaning. 

There are even predictions^ and those of very re- 

jnote events^ and those events of the highest mo- 
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ment, whicTi are not properly to be called pro-* 
phecies. Such are those declarations of the fu- 
ture conditions of the righteous and the wicked, 
which make a prinicipal branch of general risve^ 
lation^ and are propounded in such clear terniB 
that none can be at a loss to apprehend the gene- 
ral purport of them. These are indeed predic- 
tions^ because the events which they' declare ard 
future; yet they do not seem to answer to the 
notion of prophecy^ in the general acceptatioii 
of the word. What then^ you will ask me^ is 
the distinction between these discoveries of ge^ 
heral revelation and prophecy properly so call- 
ed? — The distinction^ I thinks is this: An ex- 
plicit declaration of the 4inal general event of 
things, r^nd of whatever else may be the imme- 
diate eflEcct of the will and power of the First 
Cause, or. the purport of any original decree of 
God, is relation : Prophecy is a disguised de- 
tail of those intermediate and. subordinate events 
which are brought about by tiie' regular opera- 
tion o£ second causes, and are in part dependent 
upon roan's free agency. Predictions- of these 
events are prophecies, in the proper meaning of 
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the wowl; aod.pf Ht^ie ,pri)pM«s .s^fHie, ^gt 
Peter's .majliin^ '' tbajt HP {WPHb^icy vite pjvp 
interRWt^r,*' is to bqpftij^trtppd. 

AgaiD^.tbe word '' ipterpsetrtiQP'' :M.pot.j^ 
be understood without much restriction. ilnU^*- 
piQstatioo/ in the larg^at sf n^e^ cpq^ia^ of y^rious 
branches^ the greater part 9f yrhic^L it ^ef e ^h-- 
surd to include in the negation of^be.tc^t. ,Suc^ 
are all grampiatical \nteipretations, of ^p au^tl^p^'s 
language^ and logical^lucidations of fihe^qppe^ 
.compoyition^ and coherence of his argument. 
Such .^t^fpretatlons m^j he necessary for ^pro- 
phecies^ in common with every other kind of 
writings; and the ^neral rules by.whiqb they 
auist prcic^d are the same in all : But the inter* 
pietatioa of wbich the apostle speaks is that 
which is (leculiar to prophecy ; and it consists in 
ascertaining the events to which predictions al* 
lude^ and in showing the agreement between tibe 
images of the prediction and the particulars of 
-the hirtory ; and this particular sort of interpre- 
tation, distinct from any other, is expressed by 
that word which we 6nd in this place in the ori- 
ginal text of the apostle. The original word 
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Imth not the extensiire signification oi the Engh 
lish word '^ interpretation ; '' but it is the spe- 
cific name of that sort of exposition which rendecs 
the mystic sense of parables^ dreams^, and pro- 
phecies. 

Having thus defined in what sense the apostle 
uses the word '^ prophecies/' and what that par- 
ticular sort of interpretation is^ which^ he sajs^ 
no prophecj can furnish for itself^ his maxim is 
reduced to a perspicuous proposition^ too evident 
to need farther proof or explication. Of pro-* 
pheciesy in*(he strict acceptation of the word^ — 
that is^ of disguised predictions of those eventa 
which are brought about hj the intervention of 
second causes, and do in great part depend upon 
the free agency of man^ — of such predictions^ the 
apostle affirms that the mystic interpretation — 
that interpretation which consists in ascertaining 
the events with which the predictions correspond 
— is never tq be drawn from the prophecy itself. 
It is not to be struck out by any process of criti- 
cism applied to the words in which a prediction 
isH^onceived ; — it is not to be so struck out^ be- 
cause^ without a knowledge of the event foretold^ 
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ks well as a right uaderstanding of the terms of 
the prediction^ the agreement between them can- 
not be perceived. And^ among different events 
which may domeiimes. seeni prefigured bj the 
same prophfetic images^ those are always to be 
esteemed the true completions^ which being most 
connected with the main object of prophecy^ may 
most aptly connect any particular prediction with 
the system. 

It is of importancfe> however^ that I show you> 
that the apostle's maxim^ in the sense in which I 
would tfeach you to understand it^ arises naturally 
from the principle which he allies as the foOn- 
dation of it^ — that the origin of prophecy^ its 
coming from God^ is a reason why it should not 
be capable of self-interpretation : For^ if I should 
not be able to make out this connexion^ yoii 
would do wisely to reject the whole of my inter- 
pretation; since it is by infinite degrees more 
credible that error should be in my exposition 
than incoherence in the apostle's discourse. 

But the connexion^ if I mistake not^ is not dif- 
ficult to be made out : For^ since the prophecies^ 
ihough detivei^ed by various persons^ were dicttf- 
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Ud toi a)t by one and the same Omniscient Spirit 
the different booksj and the scattered passages of 
proph^j^ are not to be considered as the works 
or fhe iaj^kigs of different men^ treating a variety 
of sabjects^ or delivering various and contradic* 
tory opinions upon the same subject; but as parts 
of an entire work of a single author — of an au- 
thor wbo^ having a perfect comprebensioilk of the 
subject which he treats^ and at all times equally 
enjoyitfg the perfection of his intellect, cannot 
Vvti be always in harmony with himself. We 
fihd, in the writings of a man of any depth of 
understanding, such relation and connexion of 
the p&rts of any entire work — such order and 
continuity of the thoughts— snch consequence 
and concatenation of arguments,* — in a word> 
such unity of the whoIe> which, at the same time 
thai it gives perspicuity to eyety part, when its 
relation to the whole is known, will render it 
difficult, and in many eases impossible, to disco* 
ver the sense of any single period, taken at a ven^ 
ture frond the first place where the bo^k may 
ehance to open, without any general apprehen- 
sion of the subject^ or of the scope of the parti- 
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feularargumenito wfaieh the sentence may belong. 
How much more perfect^ is it reasonable to be- 
lieve^ must be the harmony and concert of parts 
-^faow much closer the unioa of the thoughts — 
how much more orderly ihe arraogemeot — how 
much less unbroken the consequence of argu- 
ment^ in a work which hath for its real author 
that Omniscient Mind to which the universe ir 
^er present^ in one unvaried undivided thought ! 
<^— The universe^ I say^ — that is^ tiie entire com- 
prehension of the yinble and intelligiMe world, 
with its ineffable variety of mortal and ioHnortal 
nstures-^of substances, accidents, qualities^ rela- 
tions, prMInt, past, and future i^-^That Mind, ia 
which all science, truth, md knowledge, is suikl* 
med and compacted in one vast idea ! How ab- 
surd were the imagiiiation, that hafmony and 
system, whrte they retgn in (he works of men, are 
not to be looked for in the instruction which this 
great Mind hath delivered, in separate palrcels 
indeed, by the diffieirent iostrumants which it hath 
at dtfferrat times employed ; or that any detached 
piart of hii» sacred volume may be safely expound- 
ed vrithout reference to the whole !-^Tke Divine 
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knowledge is itideed too excellent for man^ and 
coiild not otberwide be imparted to bim tban iif 
scraps and fragments : But tbese are tben only 
understood^ wben the human mind^ by just and 
dexterous combinations^ is able td restore them, in 
some imperfect degree^ to the shadow and the 
semblance at least of that simplicity and linitj in 
which all truth originally exists in the self-fur- 
nkhed intellect of God. 

But^ farther. As there cannot but be harmony 
and connexion itkihb knoitrledge and the thoughts 
of Ood^ so ther6 cannbt but be unity and consist* 
ency of design in all his eommuoiciltions with 
mankind. The ^d; indeed, of all that extraor- 
dinary intercourse which the great God who 
made heaTch and earth hath vouchsafed to hold 
with the inhabitants of this lower worlds is the 
moral improvement of the human character — the 
improvement of man's heart and understandings 
by the establishment and propagation of the Chris- 
tian religion. All instruction from heaven^ of 
which the prophecies make a part^ is directed to 
this end. All the promises given to the patriarchs 
-^the whole typical service of the law->--the suc^- 
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^ere means employed by God to prqmre the 
world for the revelation of bis Soii ; and the later 
prophecies of our Lord himself, and his inspired 
apostles, are still means of the sdme kind, for the 
farther advaiicement of the same g^eat design,^— 
to spread that divine teacher's doctrine, and to 
give it full effect upon the hearts of the faithfuL 
The great object, therefore, df the whole word 
of pro|}hecy, is the Messiah and his kiiigdtari ; 
and it divides itself into two genial branches,— ^s 
it regards either the first coming of the Messiah, 
or the various fortunes of his doctrine and his 
church until his second coming. With this ob- 
ject every prophecy hath immediate or remote 
connexion. Not but that in many predictions, 
in many large portions of the prophetic word; 
the Messiah and the events of his kingdom are 
nbt imfiQediately brought in view as the principal 
objects : Yet in none of the Scripture prophecies 
are those objects set wholly out of the sight ; inas- 
much as the secular events to which many parts 
i^ prophecy relate v^^ill be found, upon a close 
inspection, to be such as either in earlier times 
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affected tbe fortcineg of the Jewish people^ or in 
later ages the state of Christendom^ and were of 
considerable effect upon the propagation of the 
true religion^ either as thej promoted or as they 
obstructed it. Thus, we have predictions of the 
fall of the old Assyrian empire^ and the desolation 
of Nineveh, its capital,— of the destruction of 
Tyre, and the ravages of Nebuchadnezzar in the 
neighbourhood of Palestine, — of the overthrow 
of the Babylonian empire, byCyrus— H>f the Per* 
sita, by Alexander, — of the division of the East- 
ern world, after the death of Alexander, among 
bis captains, — of the long vrars between the rival 
kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, — of the intestine 
quarrels and court intrigues of those two king- 
dmBS,'^of the propagation of Mahomet's impos- 
ture,— -of the decline of the Roman empire,-— of 
the rise and growth of the papal tyranny and su- 
perstition. Such evente as these became tbe sub* 
ject of prophecy, beeacrse their consequences 
touched the state of the irnt religion^ ; and yet 
tbey were of a kind in which, if in any, the 
thoughtless and inconsideirate would be apt to 
question the control of I^rovidence. Read the 
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histories of these great nitolutioiis : You will 
find they were effected by what you might the 
least guess to be the instrumeots of Providence^ 
— by the restless ambition of princes — ^by the 
intrigues of wicked statesmen^— by the treachery 
of false sycophants — by the mad passions of aban- 
doned or of capricious women — ^by the phrensjr 
of enthusiasts — by the craft of hypocrites. But^ 
although God hath indeed no need of the wicked 
man^ yet' his wisdom and his mercy find frequent 
use for him^ and render even his vices subservient 
to the benevolent purposes of Providence. The 
evidence of a vigilant providence thus mercifully 
exerted arises from the prediction of those events^ 
which^ white they result from the worst crimes 
of men^ do yet in their consequences affect the 
state of religion and the condition of the virtuous. 
If such events lay out of the control of God's 
providence^ they could not fall within the com- 
prehension of his prescience: But^ what God 
hath predicted^ he foreknew; what he foreknew, 
ht predetermined ; what God hath predetermined 
-—whatever bad action he permits to be done, 
must no less certainly, though less immediately 
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tKan the good actions, which he apprbves/ ope- 
rate^ by the direction of his universal providence^ 
to the final benefit of the virtuous. This com- 
fortable assurance^ therefore^ ^^ that all things 
work together for good to them that love God^'' 
is derived from prophecy, especially from those 
parts of prophecy which predict those crinles of 
men by which the interests of Teligion are affect- 
ed ; and to afford this comfort to the godly^ 
such crimes Are made the subject of the sacred 
oracles. 

Thus you see that in all prophecy the state of 
religion is the object^ and the interests of religion 
are the end. Hence it is; that as a man whose 
mind is bent upon the accomplishment of iome 
great design^ will be apt, upon every occasion 
of discourse; to introduce allusions to that which 
is e^er uppermost iii his thoughts and nearest to 
his heart, so the Holy Spirit of God, when he 
moved his prophets to speak of the affairs of this 
low world, was perpetually suggesting allusions 
to the great design of Providence, the uniting of 
all things under Christ. And whoever woqld 
edify by the prophetic word must keep thiw 
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great object constantly in viei^^ that he may bfl 
ready to catch at transient hints and oblique insi- 
miations^ which often occur where they might be 
the least expected. 

Nor is an active attention to* the events of the 
woirld less necestoiy. That prophecy should 
fetch its interpretation from the events of history^ 
*iB a necessary consequence of its divine original : 
It 18 a part of the contrivance^ and 9 part with- 
out which prc(phecy would have been so little be- 
neficial — rather^ indeed^ pernicious to mankind-^ 
'that seeing God is infi^nitely wise and goodj this 
could i|ot but be a part bf his contrivance. This is 
yery peremptorily cReclared' in the original of my 
text ; where the expression is not, as in the Eng- 
lish, ^^ no prophecy is/' but '^ no prophecy is . 
made of self-interpretation." No prophecy is to 
be found in Scripture, which is not purposely 
so framed as not to be of self-interpretation. 
It was undoubtedly within the power of the Al- 
mighty to have delivered the whole of prophecy 
in terms no less clear and explicit than those in 
which the general promises of revelation are con- 
yeyed, or particular deliverances of the Jewish 
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people occasionaUy anqounced r But his wiadom 
reprobated this uoreseryedpredictiooof fiituritj; 
because it would have enlarged the fpregigbt pf 
man beyond the proportion of his other eoflow- 
mentSj and beyond the degree ^apted to his^pre* 
sent condition. To avoid this niiscbief9 add to 
attain the useful end of prophecy, which is f^ af- 
ford the highest proof of Providence^ it w«s i^ 
cessary that prophecy should be detiveced in 4ucli 
disguise as to be dark while the event. is r^mftte, 
to clear up as it approaches^ and to he.riender^ 
perspicuous by the acccMi^lishaieot. Ai^d in this 
disguise prophecy hath actually been delivered ; 
because it comes from God, who is good and 
wise, and dispenses all. his blespings in the qEian-* 
ner and degree in which they may be truly hies* 
sings to his creatures. Knowledge ^rere no bles<- 
sing« were it not adjusted to the circumstances 
and proportioned to the faculties of those to 
whom it is imparted. 

I trust that it appear) toyou^ that the apostle's 
maxim^ '' that no prophecy can be its own inter* 
preter," does necetflftarily follow from the matter 
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of fact alleged as its foundation^ that *' all pro- 
phecy is from God." 

You will reap a rich harvest of improvement 
from these disquisitions^ if, now that you under-^ 
stand the apostle's rule of interpretation^ jou 
will learn to use it when you read or hear tb^ 
prophecies of holy writ. In my next discourses^ 
-I shall endea^our^ ^ith God's a^mtaoce^ to teach 
you the use of it^ by examples of its applica- 
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2 PETER, L 20,21. 

^^ Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scrtptare is ef 
any private interpretation. For ^be prophecy came oqt 
at any time by the will of man ; but holy men of God 
spake as they were noved by the Holy Qhost/' 

X HIS period hath alreadjf beieii the subject of 
one discourse, in whiqh it hath been myendea* 
your to explain its meaning, and to show the co- 
herence of its parts. Its meaning, — that it pro- 
pounds a maxim for the interpretation of the pro* 
phecies of holy writ, — ^which is this negatiye pro- 
position, th^t no prophecy is its own interpreter ; 
and alleges the principle ^pon which that maj^im 
IS founded, that all prophecy came from God. 
The coherence of its parts, — inasmuch as the. 
maxim, by necessary and obvious consequence, 
^ises out of the principle alleged as the founda-*, 
tion of it. 
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I noir proeeed^ as I proposed^ to in«truct yoa 
in the use of the apostle's maxim^ by examples of 
its application. I .would not fatigue your atten^ 
tion with uBBecessary repetition ; but it 16 of im* 
portance that you should reeoUeet thiat the apos- 
tle's negative maxim^ '^ that no propbecyi^is of 
self-interpretation/' has been shown in effect to 
contain two affirmative rules of exposition^-^bat 
€very single text of prophecy is to be considered 
t» a part of an entire system, and to be interpreted 
Ml that sense which may best connect it with thp 
wbole ; and that the sense of prophecy in general 
is to besought in the <e vents which have actuaHy 
taken place. 

To qualify the Christian to make* a judicious 
appKcation of these rules^ no skill is requisite in 
verbal criticism — no proficiency in the subtleties 
of the logician's art — ^no acquisitions of recondifte 
learning, l^hat degree of understanding with 
which serious ihinds are ordinarily blessed — ^those 
general views of the schemes of P^ovidence^ and 
that general acquaintance with the prophetic Ian- 
gttage^ which no Clnristian can be wanting in, 
who is constant^ as every true Christian is, in his 
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attendaDce on fhe public ivorshi'p, and gives ihat 
sc^rious attention which every true Gbriatian gives 
to t|^e word of ^God^ as it is riad to him in our 
ehurcbes^ and expounded from our pulpits>«-* 
these qpalifications^ accompanied itirith a certain 
atreogth of metliory and quickness of i^coUectiob, 
which exercise and habit bring— and with a cer^ 
tain patience of attention in comparing paralld 
texts;, — these qualifications will enable the pious 
though Unlearned Ctiristian to succeed iit the ap* 
plicsltion of the apostle*s rules^ so far at least a^ 
to derive much rational amdsemenf;, much real 
edification^ much consolation^ much confirma^* 
- tion of his faiths much animation pf hia hopes^ 
much joy aofd peace in b^lieVin^^ from that 
heedful meditation of the prophetic word which 
all men wonld do welt to remember an inspire4 
apostle hath eiyoiDed, 

The first in^tancc^ to which I shall apply the 
apostle's rules is th^ very firtft prediction which 
occurs in the Bible — the prophetic curse upon the 
serpent^ which we read iu the third chapter of 
the book of Genesis. '^ Thou art cursed above 
all cattle of the i^ld. Vpon thy belly sha^Ii t|K»u 
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life. 4a4 I will put enmity )>.«tveeD tbee aod j^l)f 
iramaii^ and betf^een thy seed andlier leed : It 
{or rathier '^ he •' ) shall l)rujfie4hjhfejMij apd tb^y 
ihalt bruise his hfseV To ju4ge ^f the iUustrar 
tion that this prophecj may ceceiTe from the apoa^ 
tie's rqlesj it will be proper previously to set|tle 
vpbat ivay. be tbe foil meaning of jtbe vMdsj ta* 
ken by themselves. For this purpose^ let us |up- 
pose that tbe passage were recited to some uninr 
structed heathen^ who should be totally uaao 
quamted with tbe Bible^ and with every part of 
its contents ; Suppose him quite ignorant of the 
story of the fiill--*igiiorant upon what occasion 
the words were qM>ken, or by whom : Suppdse 
Ahat be were only iold> that once upon a time 
these ifirords were spoken to a aerpent : Think ye 
he would discern in them any. thing prophetic ? 
He must have more than the serpent's cunning if 
iiedid. He would tell y^u they contain a few 
obvipus remarks upon the condition of the ser^ 
pent kind, -upon the antipathy which nature has 
established between men and serpents^ and upon 
the uatural advantages of man over thp vepomed 
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reptile. *' TTie serpent/' says he, '^ is told, tlia|, 
for the extent of bis natural powers and enjo^^- 
raents, he holds his rank with the lowest of th6 
^rute creation, — that serpents, bj the make of 
their bodies, are necessitated to crawl upon the 
ground^ — ^that aHhough they hate a poison in 
their mouths, the greatest mischief thej can do 
to men is to bite them by the heels ; whereas 
men, bj the foresight of their danger, and by their 
erect posture, have greatly the advantage, and 
kno^k serpents on the head wherever they cfianee 
to find them.^' Tbia would be our heathen's 
exposition ; nor could the most subtle criticism 
draw any farther meaning from the terms of this 
denunciation. 

But now, let our fai-athen be mfade acquainted 
with the particulars of A^ ^ry of the fati ; and 
let him understand that these Woi^ds were addressed 
to the individual serpent which had tempted Ere, 
by the Omnipotent Creator, when he came ih 
person to pronounce the dreadful doom upon de- 
hided ruined man, — our heaflien will immediately 
perceive that this was no season for pursuing k 
useless speculation on the natural history of (he 
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•erpent ; Dor was so obvious a remark upon the 
comparative powers of the serpeot kind and man 
better ttted to the msgesty of the great Being to 
whom it is ascribed than to the solemnity of the 
occasion upon which it was introduced : And he 
could not but suspect that more must be meant 
than meets the ear. He would observe^ that the 
words were addressed to the serpent in the cha- 
racter of the seducer of our first parentsj-^that 
the denunciation made a part of a judicial proce- 
dure^ in which a striking regularity appears in 
the distribution of the several braochea of the 
business. Three delinquents stand before the 
Maker of the world, to answer for a crime in 
which each had borne a part. Adam, as first in 
rank, is first questioned* He acknowledges bis 
crime, but imputes the blame to Eve's persuap- 
sions. Eve is next examined. She confesses the 
truth of her husband's accusation ; but she taxes 
the serpent as her seducer. The Creator proceeds 
to judgment. And in this part it is remarkable 
that the person who had been first interrogated is 
the last condemned : For the first words spoken 
by the Judge, after ho has received dK confession 
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the serpent; then he addresses bhnaelf to Eve^-^ 
to Adam last, the words addressed to five are 
the sentence of the Judgd^ denouncing the penaU 
tie^ to be stisbiined bj faer^ for tiavibg listened to 
the serpentj and made herself the instrument of 
the man's seduction. The words addressed t6 
Adam are the sentence of the Judge on him^ for 
having yielded to Ete's solicitation, l^rom the 
plain drd^r of the business, our heathen would 
conclude that these words, addressed to the ser^ 
pent, are a sentence upon him, as the first seducer. 
He would obserre, that as, in the narrative of the 
temptation, contrivance, design, and speech, are 
ascribed to the serpent, so, in these words, he ii 
accosted as the object of animadversion and pu-^ 
nishment He would saj-— '' This was no com- 
mon serpent of the field, but some intelligent and 
responsible agent, m the serpent form ; and in the 
evils decfeed to the life and condition of the ser^^ 
pent^ this individual serpent solely is concerned. 
The enmity which is mentioned between the ser-^ 
pent and mankind must express some farther insi-* 
dious designs on- the part of this deceiver, witk 
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#ationj that, while serpents should have no power 
hut to wound the heels of men^ men should bruise 
the heads of serpents^ it is certainly intimated^ by 
metaphors taken from the condition and powers 
of the natural serpent^ that thci Calamities which 
the stratagems of this enemy in disguise should 
bring on man would prove light in comparison 
of Uie greater mischiefs which mao shall inflict 
on him. It is intimated that man's wound^ al* 
though^ like the serpent's bite^ it might be fatal 
in its consequences if it w^re neglected^ was how- 
ever curable. The reptile's tooth had lodged its 
malignant poison in the heel. Considerable time 
must pass before the blood and juices could be 
mortally infected : In the interval^ remedies 
might be applied to prevent the threatened mis* 
chief. Again^ the declaration that God himself 
puts this enmity between the serpent and man- 
kindj implies^ that the merciful though offended 
God will yet take an interest in the fortunes of 
man^ and will support him in his conflict with 
the adversary.'' 
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Y^u seej that^ bj consideriog this denunciatiMn 
of tbe serpent's doom in copoexioD only with that 
particular story of which it is a parl^ without 
any knowledge oi later prophecies and retelo^- 
tions^ our heathen has been able to dive into the 
prophetic meaning of words^ which» taken by 
tbemselves^ hedid not know lo be at all prophe- 
tic. Tbe particular ereats^ i«deed^ which may 
eorreapoad to tbe images of the predietioo^ he 
btth not yet been able to assign ; but of die ge- 
lieral ptfrport of the prdphecy he has formed a^ 
very just notion. He is besides aware, that mys- 
teries are contained in it more than he can yet 
unravel. He is sensible that it caaaot be with- 
out someimpofflant meaning, that either the whole 
or some remarkable park of Adam's posterity^ con- 
trary hr the general notions of mankind add the 
common ibnus of all languages, is expressed UQr 
d^ the image of the womaa'is seed rather than the 
man's. I must here observe, that Adam, with re- 
spect to the insight he may be supposed to have 
had into the sense of this curse upon the serpent^ 
was probably for some time much in the situation 
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of our supposed heathen^-^a\i'are that it contain- 
ed a geoenl intimation of an intended deliveraqce^ 
fcvt «uch in tbe dark about ti^e particular expli- 
cation of itt This prophecj was therefore to 
Ajdam^ wlieq it was first ddivered^ to far intelli- 
giWe ^s to be a ground of hope^ — at tbe same 
Uaa» (hat th^ davfcness of the terms in which it wa^ 
teifio^iffid must have k^pt bim anxiously attentive 
to everj etent that might seem connected, with 
the completion of it, and to any new light that 
■light he given him by succeeding predictions or 
proniises. And; by the way^ this points out one 
impcMrtAiit secondary tuse of the original obscurity 
and graidual elucidation of prophecy by succeed- 
ing prophecies and by events : This method of 
prediction awakens the curiosity of mankind. 

But let us give our heathen^ whose curiosity is 
keen upon the subject^ farther lights : Let us 
cariy him^ by proper steps^ through the whole 
volume of the sacred oracles ; and let us instruct 
him in that great mystery of godliness which 
from the beginning of the worM was hidden with 
Godj but in these later ages bath been made ma- 
niffst by the preiiohing of the blessed apostles 
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and evangelists; andj ^Iien bis beart is touebed 
witb a sense of tbe mercies conferred on bim 
Ibrougb Christ — wben he has taken a view of 
tlie whole of the prophetic word, and has seeo 
its correspondence with the history of Jesus, and 
the beginnings of his gospel, \tt him then returd 
to the curse upon the serpent. Will he now find 
in it any thing ambiguous or obscure ? Will he 
hesitate a moment to pronounce, that tbe serpent 
who received this di^eadful doom could be no 
other than an animated emblem of that malignant 
spirit who in the latest prophecies is called the 
Old Dragon f Or rather, will he not pronounce 
that this serpent was that very spirit, in bis pro- 
per person, dragged by some unseen power into 
the presence qi Jehovah, to receive his doom ia 
tbe same reptile form which he bad assumed to 
wreck his spite on unsuspecting man ? — for which 
^loit of wicked and dishonourable cunning, 
the opprobrious names of the Serpent and tbe 
Dragon have ever since been fixed upon him in 
derision and reproach. Will not our enlightened 
and converted heathen understand the circum- 
stances which are mentioned of tbe serpent's na- 
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" Itii^l condition as intimations of something ana* 
logons in the degraded state of the rebeltious 
angel ? Bjr the dajs of the serpent's life> will he 
not understand a certain limited period^ during 
iF^hich^ for the exercise of man's virttte^ and 
Ibe ftiller manifestation of God's power and 
goodneisj the inferpal Dragon is to be permitted 
to live his life of malice^ to etercise his art of 
delusion on Ae sons of men f — ^while^ in the ad« 
juocts of that lifcj the groyelling posture and the 
gritty meal^ will he not read the condition of a 
Tile and despicable beings to whom all indul* 
gence but that of malice is denied— to whom 
little freedom of action is intrusted ? Will he 
have a doubt that the seed of this serpent are die 
same that in other places are called the Devil's 
angels? Will he not correct his former sur- 
mises about the seed of the woman and die wound 
to be inflicted hj the serpent in the heel ? Will 
he not perceive that the seed of the woman is an 
image^ not generally descriptive of the descend* 
ants of Adamj but characteristic of an individual^ 
-Hcmphatically expressive of that person^ who^ 
by the miraculous maimer of his conception, was 
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peculiarly aiid properly the soo of Eve P-^-that 
the Tf ouiid to be suffered by this persob in the heel 
deootes the ^vfferiDgs with which the Devil and 
his eaiis^aries were pertiMtted to exercise the Cap- 
tain of our Salvation ?. And will he not discern> 
in the accompUshmeat of man's redemption^ and 
the successful propagation of the gospel, the 
mortal blow inflicted on the serpent's head P-^ 
when the ignorauce which he had spread over 
the vforld was dispelled by the light of revelation, 
— when his secret influence on the hearts of men, 
to inflame their passions, to debauch their ima- 
gipatioQSi, and mklead their thoughts, was coun* 
teracted by the graces of God's Holy Spirit, aid- 
ing the external administration of the word, — 
when, with much of its invisible power, his king- 
dom lost the whole of its external ppmp and 
splendour ; silence being imposed on his oracles^ 
and spelb and enchantments being divested of 
their power, the idolatrous worship which by 
those engines of deceit he had universally esta- 
blished and for ages supported, notwithstanding 
the antiquity of its institutions and the bewitch- 
ing gayety and magnificence of its festivals, fell 
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long holden iq superstitious veneration^ on a sud- 
den became the object of a just and general ab- 
horrence ; and the unfrequented tempTes^ strip- 
ped, DO doubt^ of their rich ornaments and costly 
offerings^ sunk in ruins. These were the earlj 
effects of the promulgation of the gospel, — effects 
of the power of Christ exalted to his throne, 
openlj spoiling principalities and powers, and 
trampling the Dragon under foot. When these 
eflfeets of Christianity began to be perceived^ 
wbieb was very soon after our Lord's ascension^ 
— ^wfaen magicians openly forswore their ruined 
art^ and burned their useless books, — when the 
fiefnd of divination, confessing the|)o wer by which 
he \¥as subdued, ceased to actuate his rescued 
]MHyphetess,-^when the worshippers of the Ephe- 
sian INtna avowed their apprehensions for the 
tottering reputation of their goddess,-^then it 
was that the seed of the woman was seen to strike 
and bruise the serpent's head. 

Thus you see, that as the general purport of 
this prophecy was readily opened by an attention 
to the circnmstances of the * memorable transac- 
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tion which gave occasioa to it^ so a comparison 
of it with later prophecies^ and with eveots whicb^ 
to whatever cause thej maj be referred j havecoDH 
fessedly aod notoriously takeu place^ naturallj 
leads to a particular and circumstantial explica- 
fioo. 

It is remarl^able that this^ which b of all the 
aiost ancient prophecy of the general ?edemptioiiy 
^8 perhaps^ of any single prediction that can be 
producedj ,upon many accounts the most ftatis^ 
factory and convincing. For« in the first place, 
although it \fe conveyed pn the most highly figu*' 
red langua|;e, the general meaning of i^> though 
^ess obviousj ^s no Jess single ajod pfecise than 
the most plain and simpjte expressions mi^t have 
made it, *It was uttered by the VDice of God 
himself: Therefore two dijBferent and unequal in- 
tellect^ were not^ as in every tnstanq^ of prophecy 
uttered by a man, copoerned in tbede}tvery of it 
The occasion upon which it was delive|re4 ^as of 
such importance as necessarily to exclude all 
other business: Its genera) meaning Uiecelbre 
must be connected (which is not t)ie case of every 
prophecy) with the occasion upop which it wip 
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only can possibly connect it. The serpent accost- 
ed could be no other serp^it than Eve's seducer^ 
— ^the curse no other curse than such as might 
be adapted to that deceiyer's nature, — the enmity 
no other enmity but what might ))e exercised be- 
tween beings of 0uch natures as man and his se- 
ducer, — and the bruises in the heel ani) in the 
head no other m»chiefs to either party than that 
enmity might produce. So that the general 
meaning to which the occasion points is uo less 
certain than if our enemy had been accosted in 
some such plain terms as these : '^ Satan ! thou 
art accursed beyond all the spirits of thy impious 
confederacy. Short date is granted to the farther 
workings' of thy malice; and all the while thou 
^alt heavily drag the burden of an unblessed 
existencejT— fettered in thy energies, cramped in 
thy enjoyments ; and thy malevolent attempts on 
man, though for a time they may affect, and per«- 
chance, through his own folly, endanger his con- 
dition, shall terminate in the total extinction of 
thine own power, and in the aggravation of thy 
misery and abasement ; and^ to gall thee more;, 
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lie who shall undo thy deeds^ restore the ruined 
worlds and be thy conqueror and avenger^ sIiaH 
be a s6n^ though in no natural waj^ of this de- 
luded woman." 

Again^ no less certain than tlie general mean- 
ing derived from the occasion of this prophecy 
is the particular exposition of it by the analogy 
of prophecy^ and by the event. The images of 
this prediction^ however dark they might be when 
it was first delivered, carry^ we iind^ in the pro- 
phetic language^ a fixed unvaried meaning. The 
image of the serpent answers to no being in uni- 
versal nature but the Devil : Prophecy knows 
no seed of the woman — it ascribes the miraculous 
conception to which this name alludes to none 
but the Emanuel ; nor shall we find, in the whole 
progeny of Eve, a person to whom the character 
may belong, but the child in the manger at 
Bethlehem, the holy fruit of Mary's unpolluted 
womb. 

Lastly, the event which answers to the image 
in the conclusion of this prophecy, the bruise 
iipon the serpent's head, is in its nature single; 
for the universal extirpation of idolatry; and the 
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general establishment of the pure worship of the 
true God^ is a thing which must be done once 
for all^ and being done^ can never be repeated. 
A prophecy thtis^ definite in its general purport^ 
conveyed in images of a fixed and Constant mean- 
ings and corresponding to an event in its nature 
single — ^a sudden knd universal revolution of the 
religious dplnioiis and (practices of all the civi- 
lized nations of the known worlds — such a pro- 
phcey^ so accomplished^ must be allowed to be A 
proof thpit tihe whole work and counsel was of 
Gods if ii^ ^ case it be alldwed that the nature 
of die cause may be known by the effect. 
. I. mean hereafter to apply the apostle's rules! 
to instances of prophecy of another kind^ in which 
we find neither the same settled signification in 
die imagery^ nor the same singularity of edm^ 
plekion. 
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SERMON XVIL 



2 PETER^ i. 20. 

^^ Knowibg this first, tbat no propbecj of the Scriptares b of 
anj private iuterpretatioD." 

I riRotto]^ ill the Uik I bavb ttf^takei^ lQ»tl«« 
ftonplify iAe uie of tlikiae rules ef >lttt6rpteftitioii 
t^ich the tnikitn of oij textcoatauis ; .vfciiA 
arc these twd^^^M rrtfer paittictilar predietioa^ to 
tli6 sjsMtti^ sod to compare prophecies With 
events. In my last discoot'sey I tikmnd jom 
vrith what certatDtf and facility they lead to Ae 
explication of the first prophecy that was eycr 
given — that which was uttered by Ae voice ii 
God himself^ in the form of a curse upon the 
serpent^ the adviser of Adam's disobedience. I 
shall now try them ^ in an instance of a very dif- 
ferent kind^ where the occasion of the prediction 
does not so clearly ascertain its general purport^ 
'^where the images employed are less fixed to 
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i>be coDslmnt meftoing^— -tnd where, amofag the 
ifiyentB that have happened since the prophet; wai 
jgireu, a variety may be found to correspond 
with it, all in such exactness, that er^ry one of 
the number may seem to have a right to pass for 
the intended tompletion. 

The first prophecy uttered by the Voice of 
iGrdd furnished an etaotple of a precHctiob in 
which the general meaning ^s from the first 
certain, and the loiagery of the diction simple, 
and of which the accomplishment hath been 
singte. The earliest prophecy retord^ in the 
sacred volume, of those which were uttered by 
men, furnishes the emmpie that we now seek, of 
a prediction originally doubtful in its general 
ineaning; comprehensite in its imagery, various 
in its completion. Such was the pro{ihecy iit 
which Noah, awakened from hi» wine, and id-* 
flamed with resentraetit at the irreverent levity of 
bis yoni^er son, denounced the heavy curse on 
his posterity, and dfiscribed the futute fortunes 
#of Ae three general branches of miitikind. '' Cur- 
«Ml beCa6Mb !--a servant of servants shall he be 
mm his l^t^tbren. ftlessed be Jehovah God of 
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Sbem !--**aDd Canaai^ shall be his seryaot OocI 
shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem^ and Canaan shall be his servant/' 
The only explicit part of this prophecy is the 
curse upon Canaan^ Ham's youngest son ; of 
whose descendants it is openly foretold that they 
should live in a state of the lowest suhjectioro to 
nations which should issue from the two other 
sons of Noah. And yet here we find som<s ob» 
scurity ; for how was Canaan to be in slavery 
both 16 Shem and Japhet i The evangelic maxim 
that '' no man can serve two masters " deemtf ap- 
plicable here in a literal sense. This difficulty^ 
the apostle's maxim of applying for the explica* 
tion of the sacred oracles to. the occurrences of 
the world readily removes. It appears from 
sacred history^ that so' early as in the time of 
Abraham^ the Canaanites were goveraed by petty 
princes of their own, who were the tributary vas- 
sals of the Aii^rian monarchy, then newly arisen 
under princes of the family of Asbur, Shem'^ 
second son. And from profane history we learn, 
that when the Canaanites fled from the victorious 
arms of Joshua, and vdien the remaind^ of them 
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mete expelled by Davids they, settled in those 
parts of Africa which first fell under the domi-* 
nion of the Romans^ the undoubted descendants 
of Japhet. Thus Canaan in early ages was the 
slave of Shem^ and in later times of Japhet. 

But this is neither the most difficult nor the 
most interesting part of the prophecy. Let us 
turn our attention to the blessings' pronounced 
upon the two other branches. And we will first 
consider Japhet's part^ because it seems of the 
two the most explicit '' God shall enlarge Ja- 
phet^ and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem." 
The most obvious meaning of the words^ I thinks 
is this^ — that the gracious purpose of Providence 
was to bless Japhet ^pifith a numerous progeny^ 
which should spread over an ample tract of 
countiy; and that^ nqt satisfied or not suffi- 
ciently accommodated with their own territoiy^ 
they would be apt to encroach upon Shem's de- 
scendantSj and make settlements within their bor- 
ders. And as this is the most obvious sense of 
the words, so it is justified by the apostle's rules ; 
for history supports it. The whole of Europe^ 
and a considenible part of Asia, was originally 
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peopM uid halii been ever occupied hy Japbet's 
offsprings who^ not contented with these vast dcs- 
mesness have been from time to time repeatedlj 
making enei'oachineDU on tha sons of Sbem ; as 
was notoriously the case^ when Alexander the 
Greats with a European armj^. attaclied and over- 
threw the Persian monarchy — when the Romans 
subjugated a great part of the Eastj — and still 
more notoriously when the Tartat coM|uerors of 
the race of Genghis Khan demolished the great 
empire of the Caliphs^ too]^ possession of their * 
country, and made settlements and erected kiag- 
doms in all parts of Asia and the East — and 
again, wbep Tainerli^ne settled his Moguls, ano* 
tber branch of Japhet's progeny, in Indostan; 
whose deseendnnts gradually got possession of 
that immense country, a part of Shem's original 
inheritance, which forms the present empire of 
the Great Mogul. These events, not to mention . 
other less remarkable incursions of Soy thians iato 
Shem's parts of Asia, may well be deemed an 
accomplishment of the patriarch's prophetic be- 
nediction ; not only because they answec to the 
naJural import af the ternu of it, but becaus^ 
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«¥eif •» of Aein had great cMiequiiitts^^da 
tfce state 0f tke true rdigioo, aad tite (oiid|tio|i 
#f tt8 |frof«88orfl ia iv|uriMi9 pavts of 4ie \MrlA^ 
And MioM of Uwfli bate b<a^ llie aui^Mto o0 Igpiter 
fmph^eieff. So dial pa Ibii iiit(ypt«tailHi0 i^ 
^Md' the twc^ circomrtaiiGeB «^hiab aowordio^ to 
tie apostle are the best dbaractMsycst^C a tritt 
ialMppetatUNi^ — an agreemedt ^h tb^ tratb of 
Mstoiy, and a ebfiiiMio» of this partieular pro- 
dietioa \9iih the systosii of the prophetic word. 

It may seem^ howeyer^ that some amicabki ia* 
tcreourse between certain branches of the two fa* 
aiilies — some peaeeabhi settlemeats pf descend* 
ants of Japhet m natioBs arisen from the €>Aer 
stock/may be no l^ss cooTeniently denoted by the ' 
expression of '^ Japhet's dweUing in the tents of 
fifaem^" than the fioleat encroachments of coq- 
qnerors of the line of Japhet. And this inter* 
pretation does not ill agree with history^ or^ to 
q>oak more properly^ with the pfesent state of 
Ae two fiimilies. The settiemeats of Portuguese^ 
fingHsh^ Dutcfa> and French — all of us descended 
from Ae loins of Japhet^ made within the three 
last centuries in different parts of Indifi — all of 
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it a part of Sbem's inheritanGe^ ha^e given the 
prophecy in this sense a striking accomplish- 
ment. *Nor> in this interpretation^ is the necesr 
sary connexion wanting of thi$ particular predior 
tion with the prophetic ^J^ltem ; for conseqiicmw 
cannot but arise> although they have not yet ap^ 
peared^ of great moment to the interests of th^ 
true religion^ from such numerous and extensiy^p 
settlements of professed Christians in cpuntries 
where the light of the gospel hath for many ages 
been extinguished. 

Thus, you see, history leads us to two senses 
of this prophecy, of which ea^h may contain an 
unlimited variety pf particular accomplishments ; 
since eveiy s^ilemfMit of ^^nrppeans or of Asiatic 
Tartars in the Lower Asia and the East, whether 
gained by war or procured by pommercial trea- 
ties, connect^ with the prophppy ip one or other 
of these two senses. 

A third sepse is yet behind : But, ^o bri^ig it 
the more readily to light, it will be proper pr<er 
yiously to consider the sense of Sbem's blessing, 
7— a blessing obliquely conveyed in this emphatic 
f jaci(lation, '^ Blessed be Jehovah God cff Sh§qi \ 'A 
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rrrAQ ejaculation in which this assertion is evir 
dently implied^ that ^' Jehovah should be Sbera'9 
God ; ** and this is the whole of Shem*8 blessing, 
-—a blessings indeed^ which could receive no ad-- 
dKtion or improvement. It can admit of no dis* 
pute^ that Jehovah is here ytjrled the God of 
Shem iq the s^me sense in which in later times 
be vouchsafed to call hiipself the God of a par- 
ticular branch of Sbem's progeny — of Abraham^ 
Isaac^ and of Jacobs and of their descendants the 
Jewish people. Jehovah is indeed the God of all 
the nations of the e^rth^— the Universal Father, 
whose tender mercies ar^ over all his works ; but 
to a particular branch of Shem's &milj he was 
for a time more peculiarly a God, inasmuch as 
he chose thjem to be the depositaries of the tru^ 
religion, while thie rest of mankind were sunk in 
the ignorance and abomination of idolatry. Their 
temporal concerns he condescended to take under 
the visible direction of his special pfovidence^--^ 
^ them he revealed his sacred incommunicable 
name, — among them he preserved the knowledge 
$uid worship of himself, by a^ series of miraculous 
dispensations^ till the destined season came fQf 
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ftlie general redemptioii ; and then lie raised up;, 
among tlie offspring of that chosen stocky that 
Savionr whose divine doctrine hath spread the 
knowledge and worship of the true God among 
all nations^ and whose meritorious sacrifice M* 
himself hath made atonement for the nns of the 
whole world. These were the privileges in store 
for a select branch of Shem's family^ when this 
prophecy was delivered^ — privilegies by which 
they were put in a condition to attain the highest 
bkssings both in this world and in the viesi — the 
height of national prosperity, and the sum of fu- 
ture bliss; and Shem being yet alive^ and bis 
family not spKt into its branches, it was natural^ 
and agreeable to the usage of the prophetic style, 
that the future ble^ings of the offspring should 
be referred to the ancestor. This, therefore, is 
the oracular sense of the patriarch's emphatic 
cpmpeliation of Jehovah as the God of Shem, — 
^' Thou, O Jehovah ! shalt be the God of Shem^ 
— the object of his worship and the guardian of 
Ills fortunes ; while the progeny of his brethren 
shall pla<se their foolish trust in those which are 
no gods." 
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. This expoiitioQ of l^m's bleaaing will natu^ 
rally lead to a new sense of Japhet% if we oaly 
recolkct what external means w^re used by Pro- 
yideace to preseffe tlie knowledge of Ibe tru^ 
€fod in the chosen branch of Sbem's famrly. 
These roeans weve^--tbe call of Abraham — the 
personal intercourse holden with him and his 
two ncKi descendants*--and^ in due time^ the in-p 
stitutiott of the Mosaic religion ; of which reli- 
giottj you will particularly observe^ the tabernacle 
and the service perforoMd in it were the chief 
external instruments. The magnificence of the 
taberaacle-^its stately support of upright pillars 
resting on their silver sockets^ and transverse 
beams overlaid with goki«^ita gorgeous hang- 
ings within^ of purple^ Unen^ blue^ and scsur let, 
with the btiMons of goldU^ils noble covering 
without of the shaggy «kins of goats«-^ts rich 
fiiroiturej the sevenTbtanchcd candlestick j the 
aHtrs^ and the impleaieota of sacrjnfioe/ all of 
brass or gold, pure or overlaid — the ark^ con- 
taintng the tables of the kw^ with theiEaer<^^se«t 
otwsb|ido.wed by the wings of the cheFubim — 
but above all^ the glorious light which filled ibe 
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sflcred pavilion^ the symbol of Jehovah's pre^ 
aence^ — this glory of the tabernacle in ancient 
times^ and of the temple afterwards, was probably 
what most caught the admiration of the Jewish 
people^ and attached them to a religion which 
had so much splendour in its externals^ and in 
which something of what is visible of the ma* 
jesty of the Divine Being met the senses of the 
worshippers. 

Bearing this remark in miod^ Id; us now turn 
again to that part of the prophecy which con- 
cerns Japhet's family^ especially the latter clause 
of it — ^' he shall dwell in the tabernacles of Shem." 
The blessing promised to Shem we have found 
to be the miraculous preservation of the true re* 
ligion in a choseo branch of Shem's family. 
]|f ight not the prediction of this merciful design 
of Providencie naturally introduce an allusion to 
the external means by which it was to be effect- 
ed ? Among the external means^ we have seen 
reason to think that the Jewish tabernacle was 
the most generally efficacious.: But under what 
description is it likely that the tabernacle^ not 
(Cjepted till the days of Aj^oses^ should b^ mt^^ 
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tioD^ in prophecy sd earlj as the days of Noah; 
-—and in this prophecy^ in particular^ in which 
Jehovah^ for the intention of maintaining the 
true religion in a braaeh , of Shem's family^ is 
characterized as the God of Shem ? — ^A beauti- 
ful consistency of imagery will be maintained^ if 
ihe tent which Jehoyah was to pitch for this pur- 
pose among men should be called Shem's taber- 
nacle^ or Shem's tent ; for a tent and a tabernacle 
are one and the same things and the word in the 
Hebrew is the same. This holy tent or taber- 
nacle was Shem's tabernacle^ because it was erect- 
ed among the sons of Shem> and because none 
might bear a part in the whole service of it who 
did not incorporate with the chosen family. 

But^ farther^ this tabernacle^ and the service 
parformed in it^ were emblems of the Chris- 
tian church aiid of the Christian service. When 
all these circumstances are put together^ can any 
doubt remain, that^ in the mention of the teots of 
Shem^ the Holy Spiirit made allusion to the Jew- 
ish t&bernacte as an emblem of the Christian 
church ? and that the dwelling of Japhet in 
these tents of Shem took place when the idolatrous 
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natioiis of Japhet^s line^ coarerted to the faith of 
Christy became worsbippers of the God of Shem 
in 6bem*6 tabernacles — worehipperd of the trae 
Ood^ in the modes of worship prescribed by PA-- 
ieetltA reHgion ? 

And this interpretation well agre^ with the 
apostle's lAaxim ; being supported both by the 
harmony of the prophetic system and the truHi 
of history. 

For the harmony of the prophetic System. This 
interpretation brings this particular prediction 
to bear directly upon the general object of pro^ 
phecy^ the uniting of all nations in the faith of 
Christ; and it is worthy of particular remark, 
that^ from the delivery of this prediction, the 
conversion of the Oentiles made a standing part 
of all the prophecies of the Saviour* Now, that 
nothing of variation might appear in the schemes 
of Providence, it should seem that it was requi- 
site that the first intimation of the design of se» 
leeting a peculiar peoploi which is contained in 
Shem^s blessiAg> should be accompanied, with Ml 
iMimatton of the general mercies of which that 
measure was to be productive to all mankind r 
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But of 4he general benefit ioteolled we have in 
this placd no intimation^ if it be Mi conveyed iti 
Japhel'abbnadtetion ; — in which benedictiim it is 
not c#nve^ed^ onless this sense of that benediction 
be admitted. This interpretation^ therefore^, of ' 
the prop^tao blessing pronounced on Japhet^ 
moBt nf Jall connects it with the great object of 
pi'dphecj^ and best maintaitis the harmonjr of the 
prophetic ayilbmi. 

Then for hislbry. The fa^t is notorious^ that 
tlie goBpd^ from the beginning to the present 
timeB, hath Inade the greatest pf ogrOss in Europe^ 
and in those parts of Asia which were first peo* 
pied bj the posterity of Japhet. Among the 
uncivilized descendants of Ham^ and the degC'-^ 
nertte sons of l^em^ it hath not been so generally 
spread, or hath not so deeply taken root. 

Beside this evident agreement with history andf 
the prophetic system, another circumstance i^ 
much in fkvour of this interpretation ; which is 
this>---*that the images of this prediction bear a 
ntar affinity to those under which later prophets 
hate described the same event. Hear in what 
language the prophet baiafa announces the eon- 



Version of the Gentiles^ in words addresded to tUe 
Jewish churchy aa the emblem of the Christian. 
'' Enlarge the place of thjr tent^ and let diem 
stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations/' 
Or^ as the words are more significantij rendered 
in a lite translation^'^-*'^ Let the canopy of thy 
habitation be extended. Spare not : L»gidiea 
thy eords^ and firmly fix thy stakes. For on the 
right hand and on the left thou shalt burst forth 
with increase ; aod.tfay seed shall inherit the Gen^ 
tiles.'' Here^ yoa see> Isaiah's allusion is to the 
tabernacle ; and the image pretented to him is an 
enlargement of the sacred tent^ to contain new 
crowds of worshippers ; and the stakes are to be 
driven deep and firm — the cords are to^ be length*- 
ened and drawn tight^ that the sides of the tent 
may be able to sustain the pressure of the inulti* 
tudes within it. Noah's allusion is also to the 
tabernacle ; and the image presented to him isf 
the admission of foreign worshippers. It is there- 
fore one and the same scene which the patriarch 
and the younger prophet have before them ; andy 
except in the distinct mention of that particular 
circumstance^ that the new worshippers should 
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be chiefljr of Japbet*s stecki Noah's prophecy 
differs not from Isaiah's otherwise than as an 
outline differs from a more finished drawing of 
the same objects. 

Thus^ bj the apostle's rules^ prophecy^ in that 
part of it which regards the family of Japhet, is 
brought to three senses^ in each of which it hath 
been remarkably verified^-^in the settlements of 
£arppean and Tartarian conquerors in the Lower 
Asia and iii the Eait^*-^ the settkmenta of £u<* 
ropean traders on the coasts of Indostan^ — but 
especially in the numerous and early conversioos 
of the idolaters of Japhet's lioe (among wbom^ it 
is fit that we of this island should remember^ our 
own ancestors were included) to the worship of 
the one true God^ and to the faith of Christ. 

I am sensible that this variety of intent and 
meaning discovered in a single prophecy brings 
on a cpiestion of no small difficulty^ and of the 
first importance. It is this^ — ^Wbat evidence of 
a providence may arise from predictions like the 
one. we Imva now been considering, in which a 
variety of fmeonneded events, independent, to 
all aippearance, vf each other, and very distant in 

VOL. II. £ 
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abtMtiy ftceikeA tarious accomplishments^ in 
eVetVte ofvAtiottft kii^s^ in vations ages of (he 
w^rU; — jritb« settlements of European and Tar- 
tdrilinHibtliltterOiFS in the Lower Asia^ lu the set- 
tleiMnts of Eur^peah traders on the coasts of 
Iftdm^ und in the ear)j and plentiful conversion 
^f thefaAriltes of JaphM's stock tti the faitlrof 
Christ/ 'I'he application of the prophecjr to any 
dtie of these leVents beiars all the charaet^ristics of 
a true interpretation^ — ^tobsistenoe with the termv 
of IHI8 prophecy, cbrisistend^ with the truth of 
history, consistence with the prophetic system. 
Every <^ne of these events must therefore pass 
with every believer fbr a true completion* 

A plain instance, therefore, being found in 
holy writ, of a prophecy which bears more than 
a doufble' meaning, the question, what evidence 
such prophecies may afford of a divine provi- 
dence, becomes of the highest moment* I enter 
upon the discussion of it with this preliminary 
observation, — that if our suspicion that such 
prophecies may redeive k seeming accomplish- 
ment by chance, or by thetiatural and necessary 
course of the world, should appear, upoq a strict 



eumaiatioD^ unreasonable and ill-%u;tiV)^. ^ 
consequence ^ill b^^ that U^ eYifk^OB arjsifV 
from thin Bott of f rcyi^cj is of ^ ^gh^st,)!^ ; 
since tbe greater the variety o)f ic^ve^ qaaj^J^.jtf 
which a single comhinatiqn .of ia^gjps sbif)l pj^ 
found to correspond^ the more of art fiqd con- 
trivance is displaced in the frao^uog of /^i^ pj^fr 
phecy^ and the more of power (if f^CiCJ^nt Jp^ 
clearlj excluded) in bciqging about tbe coiqp^ 
tion. . Our whole ii^uirj^ therefore^ is reduced 
within a narrow cooq>ass; sjnce tbe whole is 
brought to rest upon this single question^ — May 
the accomplishment of such predictions be or 
may it not be accidental ? If it ^lay^ then sMich 
prophecies are frivolous^ aud the Deity is blas- 
phemed when they are ascribed to him. If it 
inay not^ then sujch prophecies are most complete 
and wonderful demopsirations of the .absolute 
foreknowledge and universal providence of God. 
The negative of this great question^ which leads 
to these comfortable and glorious consequences^. 
I purpose to sustain. I mean to show you^ that^ 
amidst all the comprehension and variety of 
^meaning which is to be found in any prophecies 
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df , holy writ^ and which in the instance befoNi 
U8 of Noah's prophecy is indeed wonderful^ 
c^tain restrictions and limitations will always 
be -founds by which the power of accident^ or 
any other but an intelligent cause^ is no less ex- 
cluded from any share in the completion^ than 
it is in other instances, where the prediction, like 
the curse upon the serpent, points direct and ftiU 
at a single event. The method which I shall 
pursue to make this appear, shall be to argue 
upon Noah's prophecy, which I have so particu- 
larly expounded, as an instance ; and my method 
of arguing upon this instance shall be, to con- 
trast it, in every circumstance, with a pretended 
prediction, which, for the propriety of its images, 
and the exactness of its completion, hath been 
compared and set in competition with the prophe- 
cies of holy writ. 

A heathen poet, whose subject leads htm to 
speak of a certain voyage, which, if it was ever 
really performed, was the first attempt of any 
European nation to cross the main seas in a larg^ 
ship with masts and sails, describes in elegant 
and animated strains the consequences which thc^ 
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SUCC688 of 80 extnordioary an undertaking migbt 
be expected to produce upon the state of man* 
ktndj — the free intercourse that was likely to be 
opened between distant nations^ — and the great 
discoveries to be expected from voyages in future 
timesj when the arts of shipbuilding and navigar 
tiouj to which this expedition^ if a real one^ gave 
rise^ should be carried io perfection. This is 
his general argument ; and verses to this effect 
make the conclusion of his song. 



> Distant years 



Shall bring the fated season, when Ocean, 
Nature's prime barrier, shall no more obstruct 
The daring search of enterprising man. 
The earth, so wide, shall all be open,— • 
The marioer explore new worlds ; 
Nor Shetland be the utmost shore.'* * 

'* Now, give me/* says the infidel, t *' * pi^o- 
phecy from your Bible^ which may be as clearly 

* " ___^— Venient annis 

Saecnia serfs, quibns Oceanns 

ViDCula rerum Iszat, et ingens 

Pateat tellus, Tiphysque noTos 

Detegat orbes ; nee sit terris 

UmmaThnlew" 

SenecOy MedeOy 374* 4rc. 
f Anthony Collins. 
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{Predictive of any event ^hich. jou may choose to 
ftiiege for the accomplishment^ as these rerses 
have by mere accident proved to be of the dis* 
covery of America by Christopher Columbus^ — 
give me such a prophecy from your Bible as I 
have produced to you from a heathen poet^ who 
yet Vi^as nq prophet^ nM^^kimed tlie character^ — 
and I will turn believer/' We eheerfi»))y accept 
this arrogant defiance : We are thankful to the 
adversary that he hath invited us to meet him on 
such advantageous ground^ by comparing what 
may justly be deemed the roost indefinite of the 
Scripture prophecies^ with the best specimen of 
the power of accident for the completion of pro- 
phecy which his extensive reading could produce. 
* These verses of his Latin poet are indeed a 
striking example of a prediction that might safely 
take its chance in the worlds and> happen what 
mighty could not fail at some time or other to 
meet with its accomplishipent. Indeed^ it pre- 
dicts nothing but what was evidently within the 
ken of human foresight^— that men^ being once 
furnished with the means of discovery^ would 
make discoveries^ — that, having ships^ they 
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wouM maiie yoyages, — that^ when iniprovemeiit^ 
in ihe act of fihipbuildiag should have furnished 
larger and better ships^ men .would make longer 
and nore frequent voyages^ — and IhBt, by loi^r 
and more fre(|uent voyajges^ they would gain 
more knowledge of the surface of the glebe which 
ihey inhabit. What peasant of Thessaly but 
might have uttered such prophecies as these^ who 
aaw the Argo bring her lietoes home^ and ob^ 
aerved to what degree the avarice and curiosity 
of h|8 countryinen were iufiamed^ by the wealth 
which the ja^H^wiufers bad amlEiased^ and the sto- 
ries which ^ey fi)prea4 ^ What restriction do 
we find 0f the ^generality of tfa^se ^progpostiea- 
tioQS/ which may seem to put the cjoact co^iple^ 
tioa put of the reach of accidental caifeses ? None. 
Neither the pacts of itbe woitldare specif from 
nibicii ><Mpediitioos of diseovecy should be fitted 
oiAt, tior titpequactess in wbkh thc^ should mott 
svDceed : Oa^ if any fm tioular tntimatioQ . upon 
tbe;liilter atticle be eeuched in the mention of 
Shiifaiwd atian island that should cease to be ex- 
tfeme^ it b i9cionMiis ; as it /points inrecise^ to 
that ^p«aft«r..of the globe where disco.^eiffy.hath 
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been ever at a standi — where the oceao, to this 
hour^ opposes his eternal barrier of impervious 
unnavigable ice. 

So much for our infidel's prophecy : Let us 
now compare the patirmrch^s. Of this^ indeed, 
the topics are most general, — the increase of 
mankind — empire and servitude — varieties of 
religion — conquests — migration-*-foreign settle- 
ments. The increase of mankind was to be fore<- 
seen from physical causes; — that mankind be- 
ing increased, some part would govern, might 
be probably conjectured; — that one part, go- 
verning, another part must serve^ was of neces- 
sity to be concluded ; — ^that a part of mankind 
would fall from the worship cif .^e one trueOod, 
was to be feared, from the example of the ante- 
diluvian world ; — ^that conquerors would plant 
colonies and merchants make settlements in fo- 
reign countries, the same eicample might per- 
suade. So far the comparison may wear a pro- 
mising aspect on our adversary's side : But let 
him not exult before bis victoiy is compile. 
Let him tell me by what natural sagteity the pa- 
triarch might foresee — by what analogy of ante- 
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diluvian history he might conjecture^ thiit Ja^ 

phet's line would hare so greatly the adTantage 

over Shem'Sj in the rate of increase by propaga*- 

tion^ and in the extent of territory^ that when he 

speaks of God's enlarging Japhet, he should 

esteem the enlargement of Shem in either instance 

unworthy to be mentioned. Did blind causes 

bring about the agreement which all history 

proves between the patriarch's conjecture and 

the event of things? '^ Unquestionably^*' the 

adv^sary will reply^ " blind causes brought 

this about. Physical causes determine the rate 

of propi^tion j^and with the rate of propagation 

the growth of empire is naturally connected.^' 

It is granted. * But was it within the natural 

powers of the patriarch's mind to ascertain in 

which line these physical causes should be the 

most efficacious^ while the nations to arise from 

either of his sons lay yet unissued in the loins of 

their progenitors ? If not^ to what may the 

agreement be ascribed between the thoughts of 

the patriarch's mind^ which did not command 

those physical cau»es^ and the effects of causes, 

^hich could not influence his thoughts/ but the 
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energy of that Supreme Miod which hath the 
thoughts of uien and jthe motions of matter equal- 
ly in its power? 

Again^ I ask« by what natural sagacity did the 
patriarch foresee ^tbat Shem's famify^ rather than 
any braiicb of the other two^ should retain the 
knowledge and worship of Jehovah P-^^tbat the 
condition of slavery should he 6xe^ upon a par- 
ticular branch of Ham's descendanti» p-^tbat the 
masters of those slaves should be of the stock of 
Shem or Japhet, rather than of the collateral 
branches of their own family ^ By what natural 
sagacity did the patriarch foresee the dtstinct 
genius and character of whole nations yet uns- 
horn ?— that the spirit of migration should pre* 
vail in the line of Japbet^ while the indolent 
progeny of Shem would ever be averse to foreign 
tettlenientSy and indifferent to a distant com*, 
merce? Hath it been accident^ I would ask^ 
tliat the history of past ages^ and the experience 
of the present time^ confirm the patriarch's con-* 
jectuce^ and falsify the poet's ? — for the poet (al- 
though- the adversary would gladly have sup- 
jpressed that circumstance) q[>eaks of the inter- 
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mixture wbich he thought likelj to take place 
of different nations. But^ unfortunately for the 
infidel's argument^ the poet is wrong precise!/ 
in those particulars in which the patriarch is 
right ; and this although the poet lived when 
the different genius of the sons of Shem and Ja- 
phet had shown itself^ and lay open to a wise 
man's obserTation. *' The cool Armenian 
streams (so the poet guessed) shall quench the 
parched Indian's thirsty and Persians drink the 
Rhine and Elbe"* But is it so? Did ever 
colony of Indians settle in the Upper Asia? 
Are Persians to be found upon the banks of the 
Elbe or Rhine ? What said the patriarch ? 
Just the reverse ; and that reverse proves true : 
Tartars from the north of Asia hold possession 
of Shem's Indian territory^ and Japhet's Europe 
drinks th6 Ganges ! 

Was it accident — ^was it an effect of mechanic 
cial causes, that Japhet'S sons^ when they had 
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-Indos gelidum 



Potat Araxepi : Albim Persae 
Rbenamque bibant." 

Seneca^ Medea, 372^ ^c. 
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been sunk far agetf in the abominations of idtfi 
latrj, were reclaimed at last by the emissaries of 
that Divine Teacher who arose among Shem's 
descendants^ and thus settled^ according to the 
patriarch's prediction^ in Shem's tabernacles? 
Was it chance — was it nature — was it fate^ that 
a prophecy like that before us^ applicable to 
events of various sorts — ^to propagation^ con- 
quest^ tradcj religion — ^hath received an accom- 
plishment in every sense in which the words can 
be taken ?^-<ind this notwithstanding that each 
sense hath such limitations as no less require a 
certain determination of the course of the world 
for the verification of the prediction than if each 
sense had respected one individual fact? I 
would not indeed deny^ that^ without any super- 
intendence of the world by Providence^ events 
might sometimes so fall out as to correspond 
with a random conjecture of the human mind, or 
with the forged predictions of an impostor. But 
if the impostor's words should carry two mean- 
ings, the probability that they should be verified 
in one meaning or the other would indeed be 
iBUch greater^ — but that they should prove truef 
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ki holh^ the probabilitj would be much lestf^ 
thoD that of the accomplidbment of a prediction 
of a (iBgle meaniiig. If the worda^ iostead of 
tw(H should carry a variety of meanings^ tiie 
kaprobability that tl^ey should prove true in all 
would be heighteDed in a much greater propor- 
tion than any who are not versed in computation 
may easily be brought to apprehend. But the 
phenomenon which Noah's prophecy presents^ if 
it be not a real prophecy brought by ProvidendT 
to its completion^ is that of a prediction of an 
immense extent and variety of meanings which 
hath had the wonderful good fortune to be veri* 
fied in every branch* If this cannot be supposed 
to. have happened without Providence^ in the 
single instance of this prophecy^ how much less 
in all the instances of prophecies of this sort 
which oQCur in holy writ ? And if this could 
be conceived of all those prophecies^ so far as 
they concern secular events^ yet^ let me ask^ do 
vre not find in every one of them^ or at least in 
the far greater part^ that some event of the Mes* 
siah's reign> or something characteristic of his 
tinje or person^ makes one^ and for the most part 
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tbe mbM obvious of tlie varidus meanii^s ? 
And is thisj too> casfual,— -that such a variety of 
predictions as vre fifid of this sort in the Bibles 
delivered in different ages, upon very different 
occasions, should be so framed as all to bear 
upon one great object, the last of a auceessioii 
or the chief of an assortment of events, to vrhich 
the images of each' prediction are adapted vfith 
suoh v^onderfiil art that every one of them hath 
passed in its turn for theaccompUshment ? Should 
you see the rays of the sun, reflected from a syS'^ 
tem of polished planes^ and transmitted through 
a variety of refractive surfaces, collect at last in 
a burning point, and there by their united action 
melt dovrn the stubborn metal vrhicb resists the 
chemist's furnace, vrould you refer the vronderful 
effect to chance, rather than to an exquisite po- 
lish — to an accurate conformation and a just ar- 
rangement of tbe mirrors and the glasses ? Would 
you not suppose that the skill of many artists 
bad concurred to execute the different parts of 
tilie machine, under the direction of some man of 
ht superior knowledge, by whom the properties 
of light and the laws of its reflections and re^ 
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fractions were understood^ and by whom the ef- 
jfect which you had seen produced was origmalljr 
intended^ And can you suppose that it hatli 
happened without design and contrivance^ that 
the rays of r the prophetic light are concentrated 
in a single point to illuminate a dingle object ? 

You will now recollect smd apply the observa- 
tion with which we entered upon this discussion^ 
—that accident being once excluded from any 
share in the accomplishment^ the evidence of a 
providence which these multiform prophecies af^ 
ford is of the highest kind. 
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SERMON XVlil. 



2PETER, i. 20, 21. 

i' Knowing this first, that no propRecy of the Scriptare Is of 
any private interpretatiou. For the prophecy came not 
at any time by the will of man ; but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.'* 

h ROM the digression wbicb closed mj last dis^- 
course, I now return to m^ principal subject; 
and shall immediateljr proceed to the last general 
topic I proposed to treat, — namely, to show that 
this same text of the apostle, which is so sure a 
guide to the sense of the prophecies, will also 
furnish a satisfactory answer to the most specious 
objection which the adversaries of our most holy 
faith have ever been able to produce against that 
particular evidence of the truth of our Lord's 
pretensions which arises from the supposed com- 
pletion of the prophecies of the Old Testament 
in him and in his doctrines. 
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The objection indeed is nothing less than this^ 
—that although the divine inspiration of the 
Jewish prophets be admitted^ their prophecies 
will afford ho support to our Lord's pretension^ ; 
for this reason^ that in the application of thesie 
prophecies to him^ and to the propagation of 
bis doctrine^ they are drawn by the writers of 
the New Testament to a sense in which they were 
tiever understood by the prophets theniselves who 
delivered them : And since the true sense of any 
writing can be ho other than that which the au- 
thor intended to convey^ and which was under- 
stood by him to be' contaihed in the expressions 
which he thought proper to employ^ an applica- 
tion of a prophecy in a sense not intended by the 
prophet must be a misinterpretation. 

The assertion upon which this objection is 
fotmded, '' that the first preachers of Christia- 
nity understood prophecies in one sense which 
were uttered in another^" cannot altogether be 
denied; and> unless it could be denied in every 
instance^ it is to little purpose, to refute it^ which 
might easily be done> in some : For if a single 
instance should remain in which the apostles 
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and ^vaogeliAts should seem to have been gtrilty 
of a wilful misinterpretation of prophecy^ or of 
an ^roneous application of it^ the credit of their 
doctrine would be greatly shaken ; since a single 
instance of a fraud would fasten on tfaem the 
imputation of dishonesty, and a single instance 
of mistake concerning the sense of the ahciebt 
Scriptures would invalidate their claim to inspi- 
ration. The truth however is^ that though 
1^ faet upon which thii objection is founded 
ifrere as universally true as it is universally al- 
leged^ — which is not the case^^-yet were it so^ 
tre have in this text of the apostle a double ata- 
swer to the adversary's argument ; which is in-* 
eonclusive^ for two reasons, — first. Because the 
assumption h false, that the prophets were the 
authors of their prophecies ; '' For the prophecy 
came not at any time by the will of man ; but 
boly men of Ood spake as they were moved by 
4(he Holy Ghost;" and secondly. Were the as* 
sumption tru^, still the conclusion might not 
stand ; because '* Ho prophecy of holy writ is ite 
<iwn interpreter." I will endeavour to mal^ 
you understand the propriety of botii these aa^ 
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flwers ; i^hicb at first perhaps may not strike 
jou. 

Firsts theo, I say we deny the adversary's rash 
conclusion^ though in part we grant his preoiiseSj 
because his assumption is false^ that the prophets 
were the authors of their prophecies. The as- 
sumption is false> upon the principles upon which 
the adversary who urges this objection professes 
to dispute. Ha professes to dispute upon a con* 
cession of the divbe inspiration of the Jewish 
prophets. But; if the prophets were inspired^ 
they were not the authors of their prophecies : 
The Holy Spirit of God was the author of every 
prophecy or of every saying of a prophet^ so far 
at least as it is prophetic ; and the views of that 
Omniscient Spirit who gave the prophecy — not 
the surmises of the men whose faculties or whose 
organs that Spirit employed*— are to be the staor 
dard of interpreti^tion*; and this upon that very 
principle which the adversary alleges^ — that the 
meaning of every book> and of every sentence m 
the book^ is its author's meaning. 

To explain this more distinctly^ I myst observe, 
that all prophecy is speech, ip whicl) tl|e pr<^h6t 
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is imadc to express ideas of the DiVioe Mind^ in 
uttering bis own; and the prophecies. of holy 
writ are divisible into two different kinds^ distin- 
guished bj two different mfLtin^rs/ in which thi9 
Utterance' of the mind of God by the mouth of^ 
the prophet was usually effected. The first kind 
consisted in a scene allegorically descriptive of 
futurity^ which was displayed to the imagination 
of the prophet^ who was left to paint th^ iipages 
excited in his phantasy in such language as his 
natural taletits of poptical description might sup* 
ply. Of this kind are the prophecies delivered 
by Jacob and by Moses ndt long before their 
deaths the prophecies of Balaam^ and many that 
occur in the writings of those who were prophets 
by profession. The other kind consists merely 
in verbal allusions ; when the prophet^ speaking 
perhaps of 'himself or of his own tiraes^ or of 
distant events set clearly in his view^ was directed 
by the inspiring Spirit to the choice of expres- 
sions to which later events have been found to 
correspond with more exactness than those to 
which the prophet himself applied them. This 
kind of prophecy particularly abounds in thQ 
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Psalms of David ; who often speaks of the for- 
tunes of his own life, the difficulties with which 
he had to struggle^ and his providential deliver-- 
ances^ in terms which carry only a figurative 
meaning as applied to David himself^ but are 
literally descriptive of the most remi^rkable oe- 
Gurrences in the holy life of Jesus. Nor is this 
kind of prophecy unfrequent. in the writings of 
the other prophets ; who were often made to al- 
lude to the general redemption when they would 
speak in the most explicit terms of deliverances 
of the Jewish people ; and were seldom permitted 
to deplore present calamities, or to denounce im<- 
pending judgments, but in expressions, literally 
descriptive of the sufferings of Christ and the 
afflictions of his church. 

In both kinds of prophecy, the Spirit of Ood 
and the mind of man had each its proper part. 
In prophecies of the first kind, the matter was 
furnished by the Spirit of God; and the language 
only is the man's. In these prophecies we often 
find a double obscurity, of which one part is to 
be imputed to the man, and arises from the con- 
cise and broken manner in which he uttprs his 
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fK>nceptio]i8. Carried awajbj tbe strengtb of 
the images presented to him^ the prophet seems 
often to forget that his hearers were not appriied 
of what was passing in his own fancj : He ad- 
dresses them upon the subject of what he sees^ 
as joint spectators of the interesting scen^ in 
brief allusions^, and in animated remarks upon 
the most striking parts^ rather than in a just and 
cool description of the whole. Now^ this obscu* 
ritjr may indeed be best removed by inquiring 
the prophet's meaning^ — by collectings from h'm 
abrupt hints and oblique intimations, whatmigh^ 
be the entire picture exhibited to his piind ; But 
^hen this is sufficiently understood, another ob- 
scurity, arising from the matter of the prophecy^ 
may yet remain : The mystic sense couched un- 
der the all^orical images may yet be bidden ; 
and for clearing this difficulty, on which the 
real interpretation of the prophecy, as prophecy, 
depends, it may be to little purpose to inquire or 
to know what meaning the prophet might affU 
to the images he saw, unless it were certain that 
the prophet was so far in the secret of Heaven as 
^o know of ^hat particular events these images 
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were designed to be tbe emblems. But tbis^ it 
is certaioj be could not know but bj a second 
inspiration^ of wbicb there is no evidence, — by 
an operation pf the Divine Spirit on the man's 
understan4ing, which might enable him to de-r 
cypher the allegorical scenery which his imagi* 
nation had been made to conceive ; For^ that the 
tight of the picture should be accompanied with 
any natural discernment of its mystic meanings 
18 no more necessary than that a waking man's 
recollection of bis dream should be accompanied 
with ^ clear understanding of its signification ; 
the reverse of which we know to have been the 
case in ancient times^ when prophetic dreams 
were not unfrequent. The dreamer could de- 
scribe every particular of his dream ; but, for the 
meaning of it, it was necessary he should have 
recourse to other persons with whom the gift of 
interpretation was deposited ; and had God been 
pkased to withhold this gift, a prophetic dream 
would have had no interpretation antecedent to 
its completion, and yet, by the completion, would 
have been understood to be prophetic. Now^ 
^hat is a dream which is distinctly remembered. 
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and not at all understood, but one instance of a 
prophetic vision, of ^rbich the sense is unknown 
to the prophet? In prophecies, therefore, of 
this first kind, there is no reason to suppose that 
the prophet's meaning was the whole meaning of 
the inspiring Spirit ; but there is the greatest 
reason from analogy for the contrary conclusion. 
In prophecies of the second kind, the whole 
matter is from the mind of the man, but the lan- 
guage is from the Divine Spirit ; and, in this 
case, the immediate action of the Spirit seems to 
have been upon the memory of the prophet, which 
was directed to suggest words, phrases^ and simr- 
litudes^ which, at the same time that they were 
strongly expressive of the prophet's thoughts, 
were still more nicely adapted, to the private 
meaning of the inspiring Spirit. Now, in this, 
as in the former instance, the first step towards 
the uoderstanding of the prophecy is to settle 
what was the meaning of the prophet. But still 
this may be understood, and the meaning of the 
Divine Spirit remain a secret ; for in this, as in 
the former case, it was impossible the prophet 
^hould be apprized of the Spirit's meaning, with* 
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Qut a second operation on another faculty of hi« 
inind, by which it might be impowered to dis- 
cern those future events -within the- view of thc^ 
Omniscient Spirit to which the expressions in 
which he clothed his own thoughts might be ap- 
plicable. But of this second act of the Spirit^ 
for the priyate information of the prophet^ no 
evidence appears. 

Upon the whole, prophecy of either kind was 
the joint production of two intellects, of very 
different and unequal pawers. In this,. therefore, 
as in every instance where more tbs^n single in- 
tellect is concerned, a design and meaning may 
reasonably be ascribed to the superior under- 
standing, which contrives and directs, not im- 
parted to tb^ inferior, which obeys and executes ; 
-*just as, in any book, the meaning of the au- 
thor may be little understood by the corrector 
of the press, and not at all by the founder of the 
types. And yet the disparities of understanding 
between the wisest and most {earned author and 
the most ignorant of the mechanics whose manual 
art and industry must concur in the publication 
9f his labours — ^the disparity between the wisest 
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man and the humblest of his instruments — is no« 
thing in comparison of that which must be con^ 
fessed to subsit between the two intellects which 
haye concurred in the publication of the prophe- 
tic word. 

Here, then, is one answer which the apostle 
furnishes to this specious objection, '^ that the 
prophecies of the Old Testament are misinter- 
preted by the writers of the New ; being taken 
in senses in which the authors of those prophe* 
cii», the prophets, never understood them.** The 
prophets, sAys the apostle, were not the authors 
of their prophecies, any more than a scribe is the 
author of the discourse which he tal^es down 
from the mouth of a speaker. ^' For the pro^ 
phecy came not at any time by the will of man ; 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost/' 

This first answer is, however, an answer to the 
objector rather than to the objection; since it 
goes no farther than to prove that the adversary's 
argument is inconclusive : And as it hath hap- 
pened to many to fail in the proof of true propo- 
sitions^ through want of skill or circumspecticti^ 
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in the framiDg of tbeir ^rguments^ it may pdr-^ 
haps be supposed that this maj have happened to 
our adversary in the present question. It may 
be saidj in defence of the opini<Mi he sustatnsi 
that though every author must be allowed to un- 
derstand his ovirn writings^ it is not to be allovred 
that no writing is to be understood by any but 
the author of it. Though the principle, them- 
lore, may be false, upon which our adversary 
trould conclude that tbe prophets had of all men 
the clearest understaiMiing of their prophecieiu 
the reverse is not iosmediately to be concluded — 
that any other men hive had a clearer under- 
istanding of them. It is possible, it may be said, 
tiutt the propfiets might enjoy a iclear foresight 
of the events to li^hich their predictions were in- 
tended to allude, as some men have had the gift 
of interpreting their own dreams ; and that, if 
Ais was the fact, which may seem no unnatural 
supposition, the consequence still must be, that 
no meaning that may be affixed to any prophecy 
may be the true one that was not within the com- 
prehension of the prophet's mind. Now, v?e will 
idlow the adversary to amend his assumpttoor 
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^nd to reform his argument : We will allow him 
to assume that the full meaning ot every pro« 
phecy was clearly understood by the prophet who 
uttered it. We shall, in the course of our ar- 
gument, find a proper plsice to show that this 
assumption is false, and all consequences built 
upon it at the best precarious. But, for the pre- 
sent, we grant this assumption, with every con- 
sequence that may fairly be deduced from it. 
We must therefore grant ( what we hold indeed 
to be false ; but for the present we must grant 
it) that nothing maybe a true completion of a 
prophecy which was not foreseen by the prophet. 
Still we feel ourselves at liberty to maintain that 
the adversary's argument, with all this emendl'> 
tion on his part, and with all this concession on 
our own^ hath no connexion with the particular 
conclusion against the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity ; because he has not proved — because he 
could not prove, without retracting that very as- 
sumption on which his whole argument depends 
— because the thing is incapable of proof upon 
any principles which an infidel granting the di« 
vine inspiration of the Jewish prophets can ad- 
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mit^ — their iospiration being granted^ it is ia- , 
capable of proofs otherwise thao bj the authority 
of the later Scriptures^ that those very meanings 
which the writers of the New Testament affix to 
the ancient prophecies might not be in the minds 
of the prophets^ though they are not obvious in 
their words. The proof of this assertion rests 
upon the apostle's maxim^ that '^ no prophecy 
of Scripture is of self'^interpretation ; " orj to 
state the same thing affirmatively^ that the sense 
of prophecy is to be sought in the events of the 
worlds and in the harmony of the prophetic wri- 
tings> rather than in the bare terms of any single 
prediction. 

The apostle asserts that all the Scripture prO'- 
phecies are purposely so conceived as not to be of 
self-interpretation. He intimates that it was a 
part of the scheme of Providence^ that prophecy 
should be so delivered as to have to fetch its in- 
terpretation from the consistence of the prophe- 
tic systemj and from the events of the world. I 
do not insist upon the authority of the apostle ; 
— I know that this is nothing with the adversary : 
But I per&uade myself you will recollect^ that in 
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a fidrmer discourse^ in which I opened tlie con- 
nexiob between the apostle's maxim and the facts 
on which he builds it^ I proyed^ from ihe ead 
to which prophecy^ if it comes from God^ must 
unquestionably be directed^ and from the wisdom 
with which thfe means of Providence must e?er 
be adapted to their ends^ — I proted to you^ not 
frodi anjr man^s authority^ but from these plain 
and general principles of natural religion^ nanie- 
ly, that God is good and wise, that his ends e?er 
are the best, and his means the most fitting and 
tonvenient^ — I proted to jou, from such plain 
principles as these/ acknowledged by Deists nd 
less than by Christians, that if prophecy be really 
of divine original, that mysterious disguise by 
which the events of remote futurity (such, at 
least, as depend on the free actions of men ) may 
be kept almost as much concealed as if prophecy 
had never been given, must be a part 6f the ori- 
ginal contrivance. Hence it follows, that what- 
ever private information the prophet might en- 
joy, the Sjpirit of God would never permit him 
to disclose the ultimate intent and particulai^ 
meaning of the prophecy, in the bare terms of the 
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pvedictioo. I ask^ theo^ by what me^^ ^e may 
discov^ that any particular meaiUDg which may 
seem to suit with the prediction was not in the 
prophet's, niind^ when it is prov^d^ that ;al4;bough it 
had been in the prophet's mind be woiild not hate 
been permitted to declare it. By what means 
doth the adversary pretend to show that the ap- 
plications of the ancient prophecies which are 
made by the evangelists were never intended or 
foreseen by the prophets^ but by showing that 
iio such intention appears in the terms of any 
prediction^ considered in connexion with the oc* 
casion upon which it was delivered^ the circum- 
stances in which the prophet might be who ut- 
tered it, and the persons to whom it was ad>- 
dreued? But where is the force of this con^ 
elusion, — '' The aportle's sense of the prophecy 
is not to be found in the terms of the prediction ; 
therefore it was not in the prophet's mind," — 
where is the force of this conclusion, if the 
mind of the prophet, possessed of that sense, 
would nevertheless be irresistibly determined, by 
the impulse of the Almighty Spirit, to envelop 
the perceived sense in an enigma, which sboul4 
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lemaiki iiiexplicable till the time for the accomt 
plifihment should draw near? And this mutt 
hai^e beai the case^ if the prophet was privy to 
^e intent of his prophecy^ and the Holy Spirit 
0f Crod WHS really his inspirer. Our adversary 
would prote that the aneient prophecies^ though 
allowed to be divine^ give no countenance to the 
pretefisions of our Lord ; aqd his boasted proof 
is this : '' Your first teachers/' he says to Chris^ 
tiansj '' haTe taught you to misinterpret these 
prophecies^ in applying them to your prettsnded 
Messiah ; for they adopt a mode of interpretan 
tion which you must confess to be inapplicable^ 
unless the divine inspiration of the prophets be 
admitted/' The argument is no less incoherent 
and infirm than it is base and insidious, which is 
built^ like this^ on an occult retractation of what 
the disputant, in drawing his own state of the 
controversy^ professes to concede. 

Thus yon see^ that though the genelral prin- 
ciple should be admitted, that the true meaning 
of a prophecy cannot be unknown to the pro- 
phet, yet the particular conclusion, that the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testamept have been misap- 
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plied by the writers of the New^ hath no eooi- 
aexion with these general premises. Although 
the general maxim could be proved to be true, 
the particular conclusion might nevertheless be 
false. — And now we may safely advance a step 
fiarther, and say tihitthis coDclnsion is proved to 
be actually false^ by the eviifent agreehieut of 
the particulars of the gospel history with the 
pnopfaecies which have teen applied to them, asui 
bj the mutual harmony and consistence of the 
prophecies so interpreted ; aince, whatever m^ht 
be in the mind of the prophet or his contempo- 
raries^ a manifest correspondence and agreemesrt 
between the particulars of an event and the 
images of a prophecy is in all cases a complete 
evidence that thik prophecy was predictive of 
tbis eventj provided the prophecy so lulled be 
eotisistent with the general purport of the sys* 
torn. The autibority of Uiis evidence is so itii^ 
sive, that the private opinion of the propheti 
IDOuld it in any case be clearly ascertained, must 
give way to it. If the prophet, in any ease, ptt- 
leiaded to form a conjecture conoeming the ulti^ 
iRate intention of his prophecies, his jodgmeiit 
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must 8lijl bow down to tiine^ as a more iaforme^ 
expositor : And this is an ioimediate consequ^ice 
of that disguise of prophecy which renders it in* 
explicable bat bj time^ and which hath been 
shown to arise from the attributes of the Deitj. 
Our adversaiy^ therefore^ has employed his learn- 
ing and his logic to his own confusion : He has 
brought himself into a disgraceful and unplea*. 
sant situation for a man who asserts with confi- 
dence and would affect solidity of argument. 
The senses of the ancient prophecies which he 
rejects because be supposes them to have been 
unknown to the prophets, he cannot prove to 
have been unknown to them ; and, if he coul4 
prove this, still the conclusion, upon principles 
-which in his assumed character of a Deist he 
cannot but admit, — the conclusion still must be 
for ignorance in the prophet, rather than error 
or fraud in the apostles. And this i|iras indeed 
the case. The inspired prophets had not always 
a distinct foresight of the particular events in 
which their prophecies were to receive their ul- 
timate accomplishment. Not but that the pro- 
phets and the earliest patriarchs bad indeed a^ 
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expectation full of joy — a glorious hope of a de-^ 
liverance of mankind from Ibe ruin of the fall, 
and the later prophets understood that the deli- 
verance was to be effected by a descendant of the 
royal stock of Dayid ; but, of the particulars of 
our Saviour's life — of the particular doctrines he 
\va8 to teach** of the particular sufferings he was 
to undergo-*of the means by which the true reli- 
^on was to be propagated,— -of these things they 
had no distinct and particular foreknowledge. 
That they had it not, is implied in the text; but 
it is more explicitly affirmed by St Peter^ in his 
first epistle. ** Of which salvation '' — i • e. of the 
^Ivation of the souls of men, purchased by our 
Lord Christ Jesus, — ''of which salvation the 
prophets have inquired and 'searched diligently, 
who prophesied of the grace that should come 
unto you ; searching what or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that should follow/' 
Here, you see, is an explicit assertion that the 
particulars of the gospel dispensation, testified by 
the Spirit of Christ, tbe Omniscient Spirit of the 
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were matters of anxious search and diligent in* 
quiry to the spirit of the prophet. But m^at i» 
Mice known and clearlj understood is no longer 
an object of inquiry and search to him who 
knows and understands it : By the prophets> 
therefore^ who inquired and searched diligently 
after that salvation of which they prophesie4^ 
the true sense of their own prophecies was but 
imperfectly understood. 

And this eircumstaneej the eoofessed igno- 
rance of the prophets concerning the isaue of 
their prophecies^ is that which gives the testi- 
mony that prophecy affords of the wise and power- 
ful providence of God its peculiaur weight : For 
the evidence of prophecy lies in these two pactt* 
culars, — that events have been predicted which 
were not within human foresight; and the ac* 
complishments of predictions have been brought 
about which much surpass human power and 
contrivance : The prediction^ therrfote^ was not 
from man-8 sagacity^ nor the event from man'a 
will and design ; and then the goodness of the 
end^ and the intricacy of the contrivance, eom-^ 
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if it ajppe^red that the eTent3 had been foreseen 
hy the prophets^ a verjr importaot branch of the 
argument^ the exclusion of human foresighl;^ 
would he rendered yery precarious. The infideli 
in that case^ would have said — *' The plain fact 
isi th$t these events were foreseen hy men. You 
tell us, indeed^'' he would sajr to the advocates 
of revektioiii '* that this foresight came from a 
preternatural illumination of their minds; but 
this is a mere hypothesis of your own, which you 
set up because it best serves your purpose. All 
that appears is, that these men did foresee these 
events. On what principle their power of fore- 
sight might dq^ndi is matter of doubtful in- 
quiry. Why should it rather be referred to 
some inexplicable intercourse of a superior mind 
^ith the humaoj than to a certain faculty origi- 
nally inherent in the minds of those particular 
men, the use of which might be no less easy and 
natural to them than the use of a more limited 
faculty of foresight and the ordinary talent of 
fcoigecture is to you ? Are not men very unequal 
in all their endowments ? And this being once 
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klfowed^ isr it not reasonable to suppose of any 
faculty or power which a man is seen to exercise, 
that be possesses it as lus own^ in that degree in 
which he is seed to exercise it. The prophet'd 
foresight therefore of the things he did foresee 
v^as natural to him. And whj/' the infidel would 
add> '' why should it be doubted but that man 
hath powers to effect what the human mind hath 
power to prognosticate ? " — To such objections 
the evidence from prophecy would indeed have 
been obnoxious^ bad the prophets shown a clear 
foreknowledge of the full intent and meaning of 
their prophecies : But the case being the reverse, 
— since the events which best correspond with the 
prophecies^ and put the system of prophecy most 
in harmony with itself^ were neither foreseen by 
the prophets nor by any other men till they had 
actually taken place, or till such things had ta- 
ken place as at the same time bronght these ac* 
complishments within the reach of human fore- 
sight and put it beyond the reach of human power 
to prevent them, there can be no ground for these 
extravagant claims in favour of man^s sagacity 
to predict or of his power to accomplish. Had 
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the ca^e been otherwise^ the divine inspiration of 
the prophets might stilly indeed^ 'have been an 
object of probable opinion and rational faith ; 
but it becomes as much more certain^ when the 
ignorance of the prophet notoriously appears, as 
the consequence of a knovm fact or self-evident 
truth is more certain than any conchision from 
the most plausible hypothesis. 

I have now discussed the various points of 
doctrine that my text suggested. You have seen 
that it confutes those vain pretensions to an in- 
fallible authority of interpretation which its> 
meaning hath been perverted to support : You 
have seen ttat it furnishes rules by which the pri- 
vate Christian may be enabled to interpret the 
prophecies of Scripture for himself : You have 
seen that these rules are of extensive use and 
ready application : You have seen, that^ by vir* 
tue of that peculiar structure which brings them 
under these rules of interpretation, the most mul- 
tiform of the Scripture prophecies da equally 
with the most simple afford a positive evidence of 
God's providential government of the v^erld : 
And lastly^ you have seen, that from this ^me 
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which iofidels have eier been able to produce 
against tb^ arguineot from pro|>faecj in support 
of tbe Christian revelation receiTes a double an* 
swer^— KNue fVom tbe fact upon which the apostfe 
builds hia matim of interpretation^ the other 
from the maaum itself^ — the first defeating thd 
objector's argument^ the other establishing tbef 
opposite of his conclusion. Nothing now re- 
mains^ but brieftj to obviate a question wliich 
many who have attended to these discourses nu^ 
perhaps virith the best intentions wish to put, — 
whether these rules of ioterpretation^ which wcf 
have takea ap much pains to explain and to esta- 
bKshi are sufficient to clear the prophetic wri-^ 
tingsy to popular apprehension^ of all obscuritf. 
Length of \me, by tbe changes which it makes 
IB the eustoms and manners of mankind, on 
^Ucb tbe figures of speech depend, and by va- 
fiotts ^er means, brings an obscurity on the 
moat perspicuous writings. Among all thebookff 
BOW extant, none hath suffered more from this 
cause, in its ofriginal perspicuity, than the Bible ; 
nor hatb any part of the Bible suffered equally 
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ivithtbe prophetic books, in particular passages : 
But, notwithstanding the great and confessed 
obscurity of particular parts of the prophecies, 
those which immediately concern the Christian 
church are for the most part, so far at least as 
they are already accomplished^ abundantly per- 
spicuous, or encumbered with do other difficulty 
than the apostle's rules of exposition will re- 
move ; uQt does the abseuirity of other pat ts at 
all lessen the certainty of the evidence which 
these afford. The obscurity therefore of the 
prophecies, great as it is in certain parlSj iff not 
such, upon the wh^le^ as should discourage 4^ 
Christian i^^ic ff pm tb^ stud^ of them, m^r 9W)|i 
as will excuse bun ujid^r thie Mglect of it. I^t 
bim reroegiber, that i|t is not q)io^ but the a|pqs- 
tle*s adfMoition, who woi,ild npt duo^o a» u? ele^ 
or inipractif able task, '^ to giye heed to the fifir 
phetic word.'' 



SERMON XIX. 



MATTHEW, XTl. 21. 

*^ From that time forth, began Jesus to show unto his dis* 
ciples, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and saiTer 
many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and be raised again the third day." 

JL HE sajiog of the propbet^ that '^^ the vrajs and 
thoughts of God are not like those of men/' was 
neyer more remarkably verified than in that great 
event which we this day commemorate^ the death 
and passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. *' Without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness!'* Wonderful in every 
part, but chiefly in the last acts of it, was the 
scheme of man's redemption ! That the author 
of life should himself be made subject unto 
death — that the Lord of glory should be clothed 
with shame — that the Son of God's love should 
become a curse for sinful man — that his suffer- 
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ing$ and humiliation should be made the ipaai- 

testation of his glory — that by stooping to death 

he should conquer deatb*r-th^ thcf cross should 

lift bim to bis throne— that the height of huBiaoi 

malice should but accomplish the purposes ot 

God's men;y — that the Qevil^ in the persecutions 

he raised against our Liord^ should be the iilstru* 

ment of his own final ruin, — these were mysteries 

in the doctrine of the cross, so contrary to.the 

confiroied prejudices of the Jewish people, and 

so far above the reach of philosophical investiga* 

tion, that they rendered the preaching of a cru* 

cified Saviour ^"^ a stumblingblock to the Jews, 

and to the Greeks foolishness." God, foreseeing 

how improbable this doctrine would appear to 

men, was pleased in various ways to typify ind 

predict our Saviour's passion, ages before it 

happened, — that the thing, when it should come 

to pass, might be known to be his work and 

counsel ; and our Lord himself omitted not, at 

the proper season, to give his disciples the most 

explicit warning of it, — ^that an event so contrary 

to every thing they had expected (for they were 

involved in the common error of the Jewish nai- 
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tiM coaoerniog the MeMiah) might not torm 
upon them by Mrprise. '' From that time forth/* 
tfaitii the e?aDgelist^ '^ Jesus began to show to 
kis disciplesj how that he must go unto Jerusia^r 
fem^ and suffer many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes^ and be killed^ and be 
rais^ again the third day/' 

'' From that time forth/'— The (act last men- 
tinned was that conversation of our Lord with 
his diaeiples^ in which Peter declared^ in the name 
of allj tlKit while the people in general were in 
doubt who Jestts might be — whether Eiias^ or 
Jeremias^ or some other of the ancient prophets 
reyived — they^ his constant followers^ belieTed 
him to be the Chrbt^ the Son of the Hying God. 
^' From that time forth/' it seems, and not be- 
fore, Jesus began to advertise his disciples of his 
s^iproaching death. It was a thing not to be 
disclosed till their faith had attained to some de«- 
gree of eoostaocy and firmness : But when once 
it appeared that they not only esteemed aad loved 
ifaeit Master as a wise and virtuous mail — ^that 
they not only revered hint as an iospirbd teacher 
f f ri^teousness^ but that they believed in him 
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fts th^ Chrigt^ the Son nl God^ th^ Redeemer of 
Israel^ — it then became seasonable to remove tbe 
prejudices in which they had been educated^ and 
to show them plainly what that deliverance was 
which the promised Messiah was to work^ — for 
whom and by what means it was to be effected. 
It was time to eitioguish their hopes of sharing 
in the splendours of an earthly kingdom^ and to 
prepare and fortify their minds itgaibst all that 
^ contradiction of sinners '* which tiiey, with their 
Master, were in this world destined to endure. 
Abtt;> therefore, he begins to show them how that 
he must go to Jerusalem, and, afler much mali- 
cious persecution from the leaders of the Jewish 
people, he must be killed. The form of expres-i* 
sien here is very remarkable in the original ; and 
it is well preserved in our English translation^ 
|Ie miM go — ^he must sufler — he must be killed 
— he fnnst be raised again on the third day : All 
these things were fixed and determined — must 
inevitably be — nothing could, prevent them ; and 
yet the greater part of them were of a kind that 
^ight seem to depend entirely upon man^s fre6 
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^encj. To go or not ^o go to Jerusalem was 
ijQ his own power ; and the persecution he met 
withtfaere^ arising from the folly and the malice 
of ignorant an^ wicked men^ surely depended 
i^pon human will : Yei, by the form of the sen<- 
tence^ these things are included under the same 
necessity of event as that which wais evidently an 
immediate effect of Divine power> without the 
concurrence of any other cause — the resurrection 
of Jesus fro^i t^e dead. The word^ which in 
the original express the going — the Mtfffering^^ 
the being hilled — the bring rai$ed again — are all 
equally subject to the verb which answers to the 
word must of oi^r language^ and iq its first and 
proper meaning predicate necessity. As he must 
be raised on the third day, so he mwt go, he 
must sutfer, )ie tn^st be killed. Every one of 
these events— his going to Jerusalem^ his suffer* 
ing^ and his death there — and that these suffer- 
ings and that death should be })rou|g;ht about by 
the malice of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, — every one of these things is plainly an* 
nounced, as no less unalterably fixed than the 
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fmwfeatimi^ cf Mr dAv4our> of the time tf bk 
^isffrfecAiott-^tbM k w^s to la(9|«tt o» tit tMfd 
Ay. 

4»f thoMtniflis which aref nM ^dJl;^ €Wifpff<el»Qfdl- 
^. Tlie diftciiKy s^im t<» MiflAe firom a habit 
Aat we h«i^ c^ Hittsuriilg «)( inteAlMtttil ^wdtt 
*hy thie slttwdaiyd o(^ hutafln hiAettect. Thisre li 
nothing in the mltrn^ of eeitalttty^ ahstrMtedly 
oMdJkredj to eonnect it with ptfll tiimf of with 
the |ifefllnit» more th«n with ttte fottf re : fi«t hu<*- 
MMm knowMge extends in sa small a degree to 
future tUigi, that leorce a«y thing beeomet cer* 
Una to u$ till it ie come to p«iss ; and therefore 
Me ave apt to imagine that tbingt acquire their 
certainty /rotit their aceomptishinent. But this 
it a gross Mlacy. The pf oof of an event to m 
always depends eitber upon thetestimony of others 
or the evidence of our own senses ; but the cer- 
tainty of events in themselves arises from their 
natural connexion with their proper causes. 
Hence^ to that great Being who knows things^ 
not by testimony^ — ^not by sense^ but by their 
causes^ as being himself the First Causc^ tbe 
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source of power and activity to all other cauMi, 
p*to Him, eyeiy tiiiog that shall ever be is at all 
times infinitely more certain than any thing either 
past or present ean be to any man ; except per- 
Jmps the simple fact of his own existence, and 
some of those necessary truths which are evi- 
denced to every man, not by his bodily sensei^ 
but by that internal perception whiph se^s tQ 
be the first act of created intellect. 

This certainty, however, is to be carefuUy disr 
tinguished from a true necesaiijt inherent in the 
nature of the thiog. A thing is necesMarp when 
the idea of existence is included in the idea of 
the thing as an inseparable part of it. Thusj 
Ood is necessary ;«— the mipd cannpt think of 
him at all \vitbout thipking of him as existent* 
The very notion and name of an event exclude 
this necessity, which belongs only to things un- 
caused. The events of the created universe are 
certain, because sufficient causes do, not becausq 
they must act to their production, pod know^ 
this certainty, because he knows the action of al) 
these causes, inasmuch as he himself begins itj^ 
and perfectly comprehends those mutual ^on-^ 
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nexions between tbe ihings he hath created which 
reDder this a cause ^nd that iU effect. 

But tl^e mere certainty of things to come^ in- 
cluding in it even human actions^ is not. all that 
is implied in tbe terms of our Lord'-s predictipn ; 
which plainly intimate that the actions of men; 
even their worst acjtions^ are in some measure 
comprised in tbe design of Providence^ who^ al- 
though he wills not the evil of any single act, . 
undoubtedly wills the good in which the whole 
Qrstem of created agency shall ultimately termi^ 
pate. 

On these views of things^ and in particular on 
pur Saviour's prediction of his sufferings^ ip 
which these views are most strongly set forth, 
the Calvinistic divines endeavoured to establish 
their hard doctrine of arbitrary predestination, — 
a doctrine to which, whether we consider it in 
itself or in its consequences, we may with good 
reason apply the words of the prophet, '^ It hath 
truly little form or comeliness — little beauty, that 
we should desire it/' But let us not judge un* 
charitably of those who maintained it, nor ascribe 
%o a morose feverity of temper^ much less to spi-: 
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ritual pride^ what is easily traced to nobler pria- 
ciples. The Calyinistic predostisiariaDs ha3 
fttand^ in the Scriptures both of the Old and of 
the New TesCantentj the most explicit assertions 
^F^ God's <^i|MScience^ and of his constant atten- 
tion to the mhwtest occ«irrences both of the na- 
tural Add of tfie moral world. These notions 
they fmind agreeable^ we must not say to pbilo« 
sophy (for of that these pious men had but a 
scanty portion ), but to what in many cases is a 
better guide — to the natural sense and feeling of 
a virtuous mind. The belief that the worlds and 
they themselves as a part of it^ were under the 
immediate care and protectton of the wisest and 
the best of beings^ bad taken possession of their 
honest hearts more firmly than it seems to do of 
some men's understandiDgs ; and they set them* 
selves to combat with the fiercest zeal^ and with* 
out any scrupulous examination^ every doctrine 
that might seem to contradict it^ and threaten 
to rob them of the holy joy and comfort which 
flowed from that persuasion. Tbey did not un^^ 
derstand that the foreknowledge and providence 
of the Deity^ and that liberty wbieh doth truly 



belong io Bsan as a moral agents are things per- 
fectly consistent and natimlly connected : They 
did not hesitate a moment to deny the freedom of 
liaflian actions. But this was a dangerous error ; 
for^ in trutii^ the proof of our liberty is to every 
individual of the human race the very same^ I 
am persuaded^ with the proof of his ei^istence. 
I feel that I exist, and Iftel thUl am free; and 
I may with reason turn a deaf ear upon every 
argument that can be alleged in either case to 
disprove my feelings. I feel that I have power 
to flee the danger that I dread — ^to pursue the 
pleasure that I covet — to forego the most invi- 
ting pleasure^ although it be actually within my 
grasp/ if I apprehend that the present enjoyment 
may be the means of future mischief — to expose 
myself to present danger^ to submit to present 
evils^ in order to secure the possession of a future 
good : I feel that I have power to do the action 
I approve— to abstain from another that my con- 
science would condemn : In a word^ I feel that 
I act from my own hopes^ my own feairs^ my own 
internal perceptions of moral fitnesses and discon- 
gruities. Happy^ thrice happy^ they who act 
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inyariably by these perceptions ! They have af* 
tained to the '^ glorious liberty of the soos of 
God ! " But whenever I act from other mo^ 
tives^ I feel that I am misled by my own passions^ 
my own appetites, my own mistaken views of 
things. A feeling always silcceeds these unrea*^ 
sonable actions^ that, had my mind exerted its 
natural powers, in considering the action I waes 
about to do— the propriety of it in itself and its 
consequences, I might and I should have acted 
otherwise. Having these feelings, I feel all that 
liberty which renders the morality of a man's 
actions properly his own, and makes him justly 
accountable for his conduct. 

The liberty, therefore, of roan, and the fore* 
knowledge and providence of God, are equally 
certain, although the proof of each rests on dif- 
ferent principles. Our feelings prove to every 
one of us that we are free : Reason and revela- 
tioq teach us that the Deity knows and governs 
all things, — that even '' the thoughts of man he 
understandeth long before,''*-long before the- 
thoughts arise — long before the man himself is 
born who is to think them. Now> when two 



Aistirici ptopositioDB are separately proved^ eaclt 1 y 
hy its proper evidence^ it id not a reason for de-^ 
vyhg either^ that the haman mind^ upon ih€ 
first hasty Tiew; imaj^nes a repugnance^ and 
may perhaps find a difficulty in connecting tbem^ 
eTCB after the distinct proof of each is clearly 
perceived and understock. There is a wide di& 
fierenoe between aparadoic and a contradiction. 
Both, indeed^ consist of two distinct proposi* 
tions ; and so far only are they alike : For^ of 
the two parts of a contradiction^ the one or thei 
other must neceisitrily be false^ — of a paradox^ 
both are oiften true, and yet when prored to be 
true may continue paradoxical. This is thc^ 
necessary consequence of our partial riews of 
things. Ad iiitellect to which nothing should bcf 
pairadotical would be infinite, it may naturally 
be supposed that paradoxes must abound the^ 
most in metaphysics and divinity ; " fdt whoxan 
find out Ood unto perfe<^tion ? ''-^jet they occut 
in other subjects ; toad any one who should uni- 
versally refuse his assent to propositions sepa- 
tately proved^ becatlse when connected they may 
ieem paradoxical^ would in many instances h€ 
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jtH^Ij^ Iwgibed (to Moro hy the muters of tfcoie 
scieves ivbieh make ti)e bigbeB^ prelenuaiw to 
c^awtj afl4 de9ion«trfitioR« In all tbese caaes^ 
tWe k generally ia tbe nature of things a limit 
to 4Mh of the two contrasted propotitioM^ be* 
jr4Mid nvbieh neitbfv can be extended witbouft ion 
p^f ing the falsehood of Ihe other, and chavging 
tbe paradox into $, eontrtdictaon ; and ihe whole 
diftcttUy of pereeiving the conoezioo and agnce* 
ttieiH bet^ireM aucfa proporiUona arises bom tbia 
eireiwstance^ that» by same w^iteatiim of tiie 
ipiod, these limits are ov^loofced* Tbwj in the 
ease hefoce us^ we mtiat aot imagim^aiich fin ar^ 
hitraryeaencise of Ood's pow«r oyw the mioda 
and wills of subordinate agents^ as' shonU coih 
Yort caitonal beings iato oieDe iiaiichine»> and 
leave tbe Deity charged with the foUie$ and tihe 
ef ivies of Gsen ; — which was the error of th^ Cat*' 
Yinists : Nor must we, oa tbe other band^ aet up^ 
SMI^h A liberty of created beings, as, ]»fci&|fiiariljf 
precjiudiog the Divine foreknowledgje of human 
act^ioDs^ shouid take the goyernm^ut of Ihe mom^ 
world out of the hand^ of Cod^ aod leave him 
nothing to 4o with the noblest part of his qroa- 
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lies ;-r*-wN«h h^ih been p^haps tbewMieet'-' 
Mr iof Mine who ImTe opposed the Galvinists« ^ 
Thene is yet aootber error upoirtlih lubjeet, 
' vbiiDlij I tkiiik^ toek its rise amoag professed iiu 
idels ; aad to HieiD, till of kte^ it bath been en- 
tire}; oofifined. But some have appeared among 
ito mod^A ad?Qeates^ actuated> I am persuaded 
( fiar their writiags on this subject witness k), bj 
the same bumble spirit of resigned derotiosi 
whieh gave bitth to the plan of arbitrary predes^ 
liBation. Deeply versed in physics^ whicb the 
Galviaists negleeted^ these men wish to reconcile 
the notions of God's arbitrary dominion^ whicii 
thej in comiiion with the CalTiatsts matotatOj 
with what the others entirely overlooked^ the 
regular operation of second causes : And in this 
I Oif eurastaoce lieft the chiefs if not the whole dif* 

fiereaoe^ between the philosopfaical necessity of 
our SMbile modems and the predestination of 
their more simple ancestovs. And so far as these > 
necessarians raatirtain (he certain iniaeoce of ; 
moral inotiireB^ as the natural and sufficient | 
nmuiS'whe«efay human aetioDSj and even hnman 
thoughts,, are irrougfat into that contimied: chain 
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in the operations of the Infinite Mind, cannot 
but be fully understood by bim^ — so for tbey do 
service to tbe cause of truth ; placing the " great 
and glorious" doctrines of foreknowledge and 
providence — absolute foreknowledge^ universal 
providence— -upon a firm and phiiosopfaical 
foundation ;— *a thing to be wished with respect 
to every doctrine of any practical importance^ 
whenever^ as in this case^ the great obscurity of 
the subject renders the interpretation of texts of 
Scripture dubious, which otherwise, taken as 
th^ ought to be, in the plainest and the most 
natural meaning of the words, might be deci- 
sive. But when they go beyond this,— when 
they would represent this influence of moral mo- 
tives as arising from a physical necessity, the 
very same with that which excites and governs 
the motions of tbe inanimate creation,-^here they 
confound Nature's distinctions^ and contradict 
the very principles they would seem to have esta* 
blished. The source of their mistake is this/ 
that they imagine a similitude between things' 
vrtiich adinit of no coroparison*>*^hetwee a tbe ioh 
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fluence of a moral motive upon mind and thaft 
of meefaanical force upon matter. A moral mo- [ 
tive and a mecbanical force are both indeed 
causes, and equally certain causes each of its 
proper effect ; but they are causes in very dif^ \ 
ferent senses of the word, and derive their energy 
from the most opposite principles. Force b only 
another name for an efficietst cause; it is that 
which inqiresses motion upon bodyj the passive 
recipient of a foreign impulse. A mor4l motive 
is what is more significantly called the ^final 
cause; and can have no influence but with a 
being that proposes to itself aa end, chooses 
means, and thus puts itself in action. - It is true^ 
that while this is my end, and while I conceive 
these to be the means, a definite act will as cer* 
tainly follow that definite choice and judgment 
of my mind, provided I be free from all external 
restraint and impediment, as a determinate mo* 
tion will be excited in a body by a force applied 
in a given direction. There is in both cases an 
equal certainty of the effect ; but the principle 
of the certainty in the one case and in the other 
is entirely different ; which difference necessarily 
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arises from the different nature of final and effi- 
\ Vcient causes. Everj cause^ except it be the will 
of the Deity acting to the first production of 
substances^-^every cause^ I saj^ except tbis act- 
ing in tbis singuijir instance^ produces its eflSsct 
by acting upon something ; aod^ whatever be 
tbe cause that acts^ the principle of certainty lies 
in a capacity^ in the thing on which it acts^ of 
being affected by that action. Now^ the capa- 
city which force^ or an efficient cause^ requires 
in the object of its action^ is absolute inertness : 
But intelligence and liberty constitute the capa- 
city of being influenced by a final cause — by a 
I moral motive; and to this very liberty does 
this sort of cause owe its whole efficacy — the 
whole certainty of its operation ; which certainty 
never caa disprove the existence of that liberty 
upon which it is itself founded^ and of which it 
affords the highest evidence. 

Th^se distinctions between the efficient and 
the final cause being once understood^ we may 
from the necessarian's own principles deduce the 
firmest proof of the liberty of man : For^ since 
God foreknoMs and governs future eyetds, so 
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far as sabordinate agents are concerned in ihtxti, 
by the means of moral motives^ that is^ by fintfl 
causes^ — since these are the engines by iwhich he 
turns and wields the intellectual worlds bending 
the peryerse wills of wicked men and of apos* 
tate spirits to his purpose^ — and since these mo* 
tives owe their energy, their whole success, to 
the liberty of the beings that are governed by 
them, — it is in consequence most certain, however 
it may seem most strange^ that God could not 
govern the world as he does^ by final causes, if 
Oian were not free, no more than he could go- 
vern the material part of it mechanically, by ef*^ 
6cient causes, if matter were not wholly passive. 
The necessarian does not listen to this argument. 
He has furnished himself with an expedient to 
make room for the physical necessity be would 
introduce into what has been called the moral 
world. His expedient is neither more nor less 
tban this, that he would annihilate the moral 
world altogether : He denies the existence of the 
immaterial principle in man ; and would stamp 
the very form of human intellect, that living 
image of the Divinity, upon the passive substance 
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pf the brain ! It seems^ the notion of an acti\a 
principle distinct from the body, the true cause 
of voluntary motion^ possessing in itself the facul- 
ties of thought^ desire^ volition, and necessarily 
surviving the bodyj — which principle should 
much more truly th^n the body constitute the 
raan^ — all this \ivas a phantom of heathen philo- 
sophy^ which a Christian, for that reason in par- 
ticular, should discard. It is a new kind of ar- 
gument against the truth of a proposition which 
a man might otherwise bf disposed to receive^ 
that it hath been asserted and maintained by wise 
and good and learned men, who had spent a 
great part of thf^ir lives in thinking most in- 
^Dsely upon the subject. This is a new way of 
managing the topic of authorities. When in 
the ardour of controversy a man alleges such an 
firgument as this, he is seldom perhaps aware how 
little he is himself i|i, earnest in it — how nuga- 
tory it would appear to him ii^ any other but that 
particular instance wherein it happens to serve 
his purpose — how absurd, were it once turned 
against him. That acute writer, who woul4 
expunge the doctrine of an immateriiil soul ao^ 
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its immortality from the creed of a Christian^ be^ 
jcause many who wer^ destitute of the assistaoces 
of reyelation w^rp brought by the mere light of 
nature to believe it^ does uqi, I am well per* 
9uaded^ the kss firmljr believe the being and the 
proTideac^ of God^ because in that belief he 
happens to ooncur with Socrates and Plato. 

Let u^ hoiWever^ turn to a meditation more 
adapted to this holy season* Let the pious Cbris-r 
tian in every thing look up to God^ with full as- 
surance of faiths as to the first mover and cause 
of all things^ the director of all events^ the vigi* 
lant guardian and omnipotent protector of the 
virtuous : But let him no less firmly believe^ 
that the morality of his actions is his ownj-~> 
that he is free to stand and free to fall, — that if 
he fall, the blame is with himself, in his owq 
foolish choice ; God is blameless. 

According to this state of things, in which 
^very thing is subject to the wise control of 
God, and human actions^ and even the liberty 
ff human actions, are constituent parts of the 
wonderfully complex scheme of Providence,—; 
|ifcprding (o this sti^te ef things, so eyidentlj 
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implied in ainr Saviour's piedictioa of bit suf- 
ferings^ everj tbiog fell <mt in exact agreement, 
not only with this predictioif, but also wiftb the 
ancient predictions of the Jewish prop^bet9> aod 
with the still more ancient types of the MosMC 
law ; and yet etery thing was brought a^bout by 
the ordinary operation of second cauMs^ and ik 
great part by the free dgency of nian^ At the 
season of the passover, our blessed LMd> wbost 
present condition of humanity imposcid upon Iritt 
an implicit obedience to the positive prtBCepts* ^ 
the Mosaic law (which law was not yet abolish*^ 
ed), was carried by motives of devotian to Jeru* 
salem. The chief priests and scribes assembled 
with the elders in the hall of Gaiphas the high^ 
priest, to concert the safest measures of destroy*^ 
ing him. These men, in consideration lyf (heit 
worldly interests, had reason to dread the success 
of our Saviour's doctrine. There was nothing 
against which he had waged more constant war, 
than that system of hypocrisy and superstition by 
which they had disGgured the true religion, and 
had enslaved the minds of the simple multitude. 
He had studiously improved every occasion of 
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ibtistibg iipoo the futility df their traditidn^; tM 
Vanitj of their ceremonies^ the insincerity of tiieit 
devotion — of exposing their ignorance^ theiif 
pride, their itnitiition; their avarice. Mdtites 6( 
interest and revengl; suggested the resolution; in 
this irifermil assemhly^ of seissing the hofy Jesus; 
and of putting him to death. A pArty of their 
officers and servants was sent unmediately to 
eiedite the first part of the horrid pwpose. Mo^ 
tiveA of avarice hihd prevailed upon the sordid 
mind of Judas to Conipire v^ith his master's ene-^ 
inies against his life. For a piiltrj bribe of' 
smn^thing lecis than fdur pounds — for the suni 
that the law appointed for damages to the owner 
of a stave who had been killed accidentally by 
another nian's ok, he conducts the officers of the 
great council to the accustomed place of our 
Lord's retirement; where Jesus Was at this time 
withdrawn^ to prepare himself by prayer and 
meditatioii^ against that trying hour which he 
knew to be approaching* 

Let lis odce more recur to t1i<$ v^ords Of ottr 
Lord's predictions—instructive words^ upon 
#hich we never ciin too deeply meditate ! Hd 

TOL. n. i 



mwt go-^4>e mti$t auflEbr — he must be kSM^ 

Wketsee ^d M/)mi wa9 this oeceHityV — Amwu* 

i^iij no aJmiui^ necessity of igioaUj seated ia 

\ (hcQUtuneof tjbe tbitig, that the Son of Ghod 

£^ul4 suffer : He might have left the mkerable 

r.afce. df mM to |)erish in their siw. The Son » 

ifi all things, hut ia Mthing.ihbre than in Jove 

and mtttji, the express image, of the. Father. 

Nol^itbstandiiig ail that maa could plead ia 

exHMiuatidii oi his tTiEmsgcesiiM (and soaiewbat 

httkad topkad^-^tb^ frailtj^ of. his nature — the 

subtlefjr of the temprer)^ y^l the purposes of 

God's tnoral gonernment rendered it unfit to> 

pardon sin vi^ithout intercession, and atottement. 

Gompassioti instigates the Son of Cod to paj the 

forfeit of ouc crimes, and to- saAisfjr, in his ow» 

' person, the Eternal Father's justice. Inypelled 

by this necessity*, iilcited by ,coninitseratipn oC 

our fallen stOrte, he lays, aside the glorjr ^f vehich 

he had with the Father before the world began^V 

In the virgin's womb he clothes ^imself with 

flesh ;. and, together with thajt mortal clothiiig^ 

he assumes man's perfeqt nature, — a nature sub- 

j,ect to our wants and to our paina^ not insensible 
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io 6ur enjajineots> susceptible^ as appeared in 
many actions of his life^ of our social atlacfa- 
tneotSj and, though pure froth th^ statu of sto^ 
hot esempt from the feeling of temptation . When 
bis hour draws iiear^ this human nature shrinks 
tinder the apprehension df pain : He foresees the 
nccutAuktted horrbr df his approaching suffer- 
ings; he foresees it with distress arid agodjr. 
Where is the wise disputer of the world who 
sajs that pain and efflictipn are not dvils ?— wh6> 
suiBcieDt to hitnse>f^ indifferisiit to things extern 
hk), boasts that he would be unnioved in cala- 
miiy^ at ease in tortnent^ B|ring him to Geth«* 
semane : There shall he see a j u^t than and per«- 
fect — a man whose conscience reproaches him 
with BO Tice or folly — a niad whdse life hath 
been p^iety and lpve> unaffected piety^ disinterest- 
ed love — a man in whose ariiple riiiod ane hiddeti 
bU thetceasures 6( knowledge^-*a man assuredly 
entitled to every comfort which the consciousness 
of perfection^ of perfect virtue and of perfect 
wi^dc/m^ caii.bestotv, — he shall see this wise^ this 
gdod^, this perfect man^ this mjan in union with 
Oivinitf, .otiCrwhelmed with grief imd tribula- 
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iioii. '' Surely be bears our griefs^ be earrifB 
our sorrows^ be undergoes tbe chastisement of 
our peace." See bis mortified looks^ bis troubled 
gestures ! See tbe bloody sweat ! strange symp- 
tom of tbe unuttered pangs tbat rend bis right- 
eous heart ! See him prostrate oo tbe earth ia 
knxious supplication ! — Humble thyself^ O vain 
philosophy ! dismiss thy arrogant maxims : 
Learn from this affecting spectacle a better wis- 
dom than thine own; — learn it of him who 
brought it frotn above. Say not thait affliction 
is not an evil : Say tbat it is to be borne with 
humility^ as tbe punishment of sin, — to be en- 
dured with fortitude, as tbe instrumtat of good, 
— to be accepted with thankfulness, as tbe dis- 
cipline of God, whereby be trains bis sons to 
virtue, and fits the virtuous for glory : But con- 
fess that it is that which the most perfect natures 
do tbe most abhor,— tbat which it is tbe wisdom 
of man, with due submission to tbe dispensations 
of Providence, to shun. 

Our Saviour, in tbe anguish of bis sonl, but ' 
with perfect resignation to the Father's wrill, 
prays tbat if possible the cup of bitterness may 
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pass bj him. The counsels of God are founded 
on unerring wisdom ; they cannot be reversed 
or changed. The awful sentence is gone forth 
— '' Without blood there is no remission!'' 
'^ Awake^ O sword ! against mjr shepherd^ and 
against the man that is m^ fellow^ saith the Lord 
of Hosts ! '' Love to man^ joined with a zeal for 
the honour and support of the Father's govern- 
raentj — these motives^ which first engaged him 
in the painful work of our redemption^ prevail 
over his human fillings ; and farther fortified by 
a vision from heaven^ he determines to meet the 
malice of his enemies : And when the officers of 
the Sanhedrim appear with Judas at their head^ 
he summons not those legions of angels which 
were ever in readiness to attend his call, — ^he 
puts not forth the powers that resided in him ; 
he commands his attendants to sheath the swords 
already drawn in his defence, — he repairs the 
violence that oqe of them already had committed, 
— and after such rebuke to the traitor, and such 
expostulations with the officers, as might show 
them that he knew every particular of the con- 
spiracy^ and was aware of all tha^t was intended. 
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be surienders him^If without resistaote; thus 
verifyiog Ihe ancient predictiOD — ** He was led 
like a lacib to the slaughter ; and as a sheep be* 
fore the shearers is duopil^j so he opened not his 
mouth/' 

The chief priests and elders were uDwilling to 
put him to death bj their own authority^ lest 
they should incur tl^ charge of tumult and sedi- 
tion; for Judea being at this time a Aoman 
province^ death could npt regularly be inflicted 
without the piennission at least of thjc Roman 
governor ; and tl^ej were desirous of putting tlie 
face of public justice upon the whole of the 
transaction. Cool and craftj in their malice^ 
l^e^ present him before Pilate ; and^ urging the 
cfmplicated charge ^f blaspheniy and sedition^ 
insist upon his death. Pilate well imderstood 
that botl^ these aocusations weise groundless : 
S^t he was verj unpopujiiar in bb proviqce, 
which he is 8a]4 to hjive rul^ with a rofl of irop. 
I}e was given tp upderstjand, t^at if be stood 
forth as the friend of Je^os, he «;ouId him^f 
incur t^e accusation of traitprous designs. Hfi 
took th^ afatm, i^ O^i. H^ «aw that, complnints 



night be curied to Rome: He weHIknew tlie 
j^inptf temper ef the Eapeiw TiberM, it^fet 
Muigr 4a listen toicoM^kuAts e^M hiB- ptov4fi>^ 
eiil gownaefs^^meii simI im^Mkhl&in Ui^ M-* 
ttbtinenl^:: He tboajgkt: the* presMfc efpotftinDi^ 
vat not to be teiiaed of doing die Jdnis % ^ee-^ 
^oee, by tbrowitag aw^ tbe }i|e> aibeeooeei^^ 
^f aa lacoBSiAifabfo firiemUeBs. iam^ wbbj Wfaeii 
oiicebe was gMi^ weuM Mteff be idqatred^rf*- 
ter. Aod from tfiese motives of. aelfish cuiuikig 
and guitfy fisar, Pilate^ agaioM dM-reiaoiistrances 
of biB coaseienee aqd tbe wafuogs of HeaveOj 
consented to oqk Saivibuv's. death, 

Tbe eaeeution of the Roodm gmireraor's sen- 
Ittice fell in course upon the Roman soldiers ; 
and this insured that povtieitlar kind of death 
which, our Lord had himmlf pmdicted : For cniF- 
<Qtfis&OB waa not the pu^ishineiit wfaieh the Jewish 
law appointed £or the cciaKs wherewith Jesui 
wae charged ; but it was one whtcfa the Romans 
iafliGted i^on offenders of the meanest condition, 
or those who had been, guilty of tbe most atro<^ 
cioiis aod flagitMms crimes^. Tbe lifiog body 
of the suflbser was fastened to two cross pieces 
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of wood^ by oails driTen through the hands ^nd 
{(pet ; the feet beiog nailed to the upright post^ 
and. the hands to the two extremities of the tfaaa- 
Terse beam. In this situation^ the miserable ob^ 
jeets of this barbaroiis punishment were left to 
consume in lingering and dreadful torments: 
For as none of the parts essential to life were.fmr 
poediatelj injured^ none of the vital actions im- 
mediately impeded^ and none of the larger hloodr 
yessels set open» the depth was necessarily slow ; 
^d the multitude af n^ves that terminate in the 
^ands and feet giving those parts the nicest sen*- 
sibiiity^ rendered the sufferings exquisite* 

Such was the death to which the unrelenting 
malice of. his enemies consigned the meek a«d 
holy Jesus. I must not farther pursue the de« 
tail of those minute occurrences^ in which» though 
brought about by natural and common causes^ 
the ancient prophecies concerning the cftpcum* 
stances of our Saviour's passion were remarkably 
fulfilled. It was not till every tittle was ful- 
filled, that the patient Son of God, as if than 
^nd not before at liberty to depart, said — '' It it 
!" bowed his anoii^ed head, and ren^ 
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derad up the ghost. Wonderful catagtrophe ! 
replete with mysteries ; among which the har* 
iDony of *di?ine providence and human liberty is 
not the least. Mechanical causes^ governed by 
a single intellect^ could not with more certainty 
have wrought the predetermined effect : Inde- 
pendent beings could not have pursued with 
greater liberty than the persons concerned in 
tins horrid transaction each his separate design. 
t^ Jt is finished ! ** Holy Tictim ! thy sufferings 
»re finished ! All is finished that wicked men 
were wonderfully destined to contribute towards 
tbe general deliverance! What remains^ infl* 
Bite power and infinite mercy shall accomplish. 
The disciples (those few of them who had the 
courage to be present at this dismal scene) hang 
their heads in sorrowful despondency^ and seem 
io have abandoned the hope that this was He 
who should redeem Israel. But Israel is re* 
deemed : The high 8acrifice> appointed before 
the foundation of the worlds typified in all the 
sacrifices ef the law^ is now slain^ and is ac* 
eepted : That Jesus who according to his own 
prediction hath e^spired oq the cross^ shall^ ac« 
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cording to bis dwn prediction^ be raited iigain on 
the third day : He is f'aisiedi-'^be i« entered into 
g1ory» — he is sitteQ 4own for ever at tke riglit 
band of tbe Majesty on bjlgh : Thete he pleads 
4he merit of his blood io behalf of those erjing 
sins that caused it to bje shed. Nor does be 
plead in vain : Tbe final judgment is eooimitted 
to him; and the greatest of dinners that' will hut 
forsake their evil ways have no reasoa to fieaff 
the severity of a judge who hatl^ himitelf bteii 
touch^ with the feeling of our infirmitjea. Qft 
the other band^ let not any deceive themselves 
with a vsin reliance on his merttst who after %\\ 
that the Son of God hath doAe and suffeted fisr 
them rtinain impenitent. The saccifice of the 
cross vtras no less a display of the Just severitjr 
than of the tender mercy of God. The auttio* 
rily of his government must be maintained. 
This rendered intercession and atonement neces* 
sary for the pardon of sin in the 6rst instance^ — 
the most meritorious intercession^ the highest 
atonement. For those '' who despise so great 
salvation/' who cannot be reclaimed by the pro* 
raises and threatenings of the gospel — by the 
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warnings of God's wrath — ^bj the assurances of 
mercy — by the contemplation of their Saviour's 
loTe, — ^for those who cannot be reclaimed by 
these powerful motives from obstinate courses of 
wilful vice^ there assuredly *' remains no more 
sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful looking-for 
of fiery indigoataon^'' which at the last day shall 
born with inextinguishable rage against these in-* 
corrigible adversaries of God and goodness. — 
Grant, O Lord ! that all we who are this day 
assembled before thee, lamenting our sins and 
imploring thy mercy, may be permitted, through 
the intercessioQ of thy Son, to escape the ev^- 
lastbg horrors of th;ftt second dea^h ! 



SERMON XX- 



1 PETER^ ill. 18^ 19, 20. 

(< , Beipg put to death ip the flesh, but quickened by 

the Spirit ; by which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison, which sometime were disobedient, when 
once the long-suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah « 

J[n tbe first rudiments of our Christian faitb, 
comprised in tbe apostles' creed^ which we are 
mi^e to get bj heart in our earliest infancy^ we 
are taught to believe that '' our Liord Jesus 
Christ descended into hell ;" and this belief is 
solemnly professed by every member of the con* 
l^regation^ when that creed is repeated in the 
daily service of the church : And it seemed of 
so much importance that it should be distinctly 
acknowledged by the church of England, when 
we separated from the Roman communion^ that 
9ur reformers thought proper to make it by itr 
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jlelf tbci subject of oM of the articles of religiod. 
They were aware that upon the fatt of our Lord's 
descent into hell the church of Rome pretended 
to build her doctrine of purgatory ; which they 
justly esteemed one of her worst corruptions : 
Buti apprehensive that the zeal of reformation 
might in tbisi as in some other instances^ carry 
men too far^ and induce them to reject a most 
important truths on which a dangerous error had 
heen once ingrafted; — ^to prevent this intempe- 
rance of reform^ they assert^ in the third article 
of the Tbirty*nine, '' That as Christ died for 
us and was buried^ so it is to be believed that he 
went down into hell.^' The terms in which they 
state the proposition imply that Christ's going 
down into hell is a matter of no less importance 
to be believed than that he died upon the cross 
for men^ — is no less a plain matter of fact in the 
history of our Lord's life and death thUd the 
burial of his dead body« It should seem> that 
what is thus taught among the first things which 
children learn should be among the plainest^ — 
that what is thus laid down as a matter of the 
same necessity to be believed as our Lord's pas^ 
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ion dnd atonemeot should be amon^ the least 
disputed J — ^tbat what cYery GhtistiaD is required 
to. acknowledge as his own belief,, in the daily 
assamblies of the faithful, should little need 
either explanation or proof to any that have been 
instructed in the very first principles only of the 
doctrine of. Christ. But so it k, that what the 
sagacity of our reformers foresaw, the precaution 
mhich they used has not prevents. The truth 
itself h$s bi^en brought into discredit by the er4 
rora with which it has been adulterated ; and 
such has been the industry of modern refinelnent* 
and unfortunately so great has been its success^ 
that doubts have been raised about the sense of 
this plain article of our creed by some, and by 
others about the truth and authenticity of it. It 
will therefore be no unprofitable undertaking, to 
show that the. assertion in the apostles* creed, 
that '' our Lord descended into hell,'' is to bfe 
taken as a plaii^ matter of fact, in the literal 
meaning of the words, — to show what proof of 
this fact .we have in holy writ,. — and, lastly, 'to 
show the great use. and importance of the foct as 
a point of Christian docti'ine. 
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Firftt^ then,, for the «eii8e of the proposition 
'' H^ descended into hell/' If we coi»ider the 
words aa thejr stwd m the Creed ktelf^ ud m 
eoooexioQ with what immediately preeedea and 
follows theiD^ fhej. qipear eidd^itly to contain a 
declaration of something which our Lord peir<« 
formedy-rsome ^oing of our Lord, to a place 
called ^' be]]/* in the interval of time between 
the burial of his dead body and his rising to life 
^gfim on the thicd day after that interment : For 
thus speaks the Greed of Jesus Christ : '/ ~-~ was 
crucified, dead^ and buried ; he descended into 
hell ; the. third day he rose again from the dead. '^ 
It is evident that the descending into hell is 
spoken of as an action of our Lord ; but as an 
action performed by him after he was dead and 
buriedj and before he rose again. In the body, 
our dead Lord^ more than any other dead mao>. 
could perform no action ; for the y^ notion of 
death is> thai all sensation and activity aodl 
piiwer of motion of the body is in that state of 
the man extinguished, This^ therefore^ was an 
l^ct of that part of the man which continues ac- 
tive after deatb^-^that is, of the soul separated. 
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hy death from the body, — as the intermeDt musi 
be understood of the bodj apart from th^ soul; 
Tbe dead body could no more go into hell thaa 
the living soul coiild be laid in the grave. Con-* 
sidering the words, thereforei as tbey stdnd in the 
Creed as the church now receives it^ they seem 
as little capable of any variety of meaning, and 
almost as little to require explanation, as the 
word '' buried/' That word describes not biorcl 
plainly^ to the apprehensions of all meOj what 
was done with the inanimate body of our cruci* 
fied Lord, than these words declare what was 
done by his rational soul in its intermediate state. 
Tbe only question that can possibly arise to 
plain man's understanding is, where or what the 
place may be which is here called '[ hell/* to which 
it is said our Lord in tbe state of death de*^ 
scended. 

it is evident that this must be some place be- 
l»w tbe surfaccf of the earth ; for it is said that 
he '^ descended," — ^that is^ he went down to it. 
Our Lord's death took place upon the surface 
of the earth, wherethehuman race inhabit; that, 
therefore^ and none higher^ is the place from 



mhich he desceoded : Of coQjftequencc^ tbe place 
to which he went b^ descent was below it ; and 
it IS with relation to these parts below tbe sur* 
face that bis rising to life on the third day mast 
|»e understood. This was only a return from 
the nether regions to the realms of life and day^ 
fron which he had descended^ — not his ascension 
into beaTeo ; which was a subsequent events and 
iinakes a distinct artiple in the Creed. 

But although the hell te which oqr Lord de- 
scended was indeed below^ as the word ''de- 
scent" implies^ it is by bo means to be under- 
stood of tbe place of torment. This is a point 
which requires elucidalio^j to ]>r€?ent a mistake 
into which the unle^ned might easily fall. The 
word *' heir' is so oftea applied^ in conimon 
speech, and in the English translation of the 
New Testameot^ to the place .^f (orm^, tbfit 
the genuine meaning of the word (in wbichj how*- 
«vcar, it is us^ in many passages of tb^ English 
Bible) is almost fprg^tten; and the coopiiiaQ 
people never hear of hell bijit their thuiagbts aro 
parried to that dismal place '' wb^e tbe fallen 
angels are kept in evorlasting chains under dark- 

VOL. II. K 
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pess unto the judgment of the great day/' But 
the word> in its natural import^ signifies only 
that invisible place which is the appointed habi- 
tation of departed souls in the interval between 
death and the general resurrection. That sucb 
a place must be^ is indisputable ; for when man 
dieth^ his soul dieth not^ but returneth unto him 
that gave it^ to be disposed of at his will and 
pleasure^ — which is clearly implied in that ad- 
monition of our Saviour ^' Fear not them which 
kill the body^ but cannot kill the soul/' But 
the soul^ existing after deaths and separated from 
the body^ though of a nature immaterial^ must 
be in some place : For however metaphysicians 
may talk of place as one of the adjuncts of body 
(as* if nothing but gross sensible body could be 
limited to a place )^ to exist without relation to 
place seems to be one of the iocommunicable 
perfections of the Divine Being ; and it is hardly 
to be conceived that any created spirit^ of how- 
ever high an order, can be without locality^ or 
without such determination of its existence at 
any given time to some certain place, that it 
shall be true to say of it '^ Here it is^ and not 
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elsenvhere." That such at least is the conditioa 
of the human soul^ were it seasonable to go into 
to abstruse a disquisition^ might be proved^ I 
4bink^ indisputably^ from holj writ. Assuming, 
iherefore, that every departed soul has its place 
of residence^ it would be reasonable to suppose, 
if rcTelation were silent on the subject, that a 
common mansion is provided for them all, their 
nature being similar ; since we see throughout 
all nature creatures of the same sort placed to- 
gether in the same element But revelation is 
not silent : The sacred writers of the Old Tes*- 
tament speak of such a common mansion in the 
inner parts of the earth ; and we find the same 
opinion so general among the heathep writers of 
antiquity^ that it is more probable that it had 
its rise in the earliest patriarchal revelations than 
in the imaginations of man or in poetical fiction. 
The notion is confirmed by the language of the 
writers of the New Testament ; with this addi- 
tional circumstance, that they divide this central 
jnansion of the dead into two distinct regions, 
(for the separate lodging of the souls of the rightr 
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eons and tlie reprobate. In tfais^ too^ ihej have 
the concurrence of the earliest heathen poets ; 
>¥ho placed the good and the bad in separate dw 
visions of the central region. The name which 
the Hebrew writers gate to this mansion of de- 
parted souls {without regard to any sttch divi- 
sion ) expresses only that it is a place unknown^ 
about which all are curious and rnquisitive. The 
writers of the New Testament adopted the name 
which the earliest Crreek writers had given it, 
which describes it by the single property of invi- 
sibility. Bnt for the place of torment by itself, 
they^ had quite another appellatton. The English 
word '' hell/' in its prinmry and natural raoift- 
^gj signifies nothing nM>re than ^' the unseen asd 
covered phice ; *' atid is properly used, both in 
the Old and the New Testament, to render the 
Hebrew word in the one, and the Greek word in 
the other, which denote the invisible mansion of 
disembodied souls^ wilbout any reference to suf- 
ftring. But being used also in the translation 
of the New Testament for that other word which 
properly denotes the place of torment, the goo4 
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ieme of the word> if we maj so call it^ is unfor* 
tuo^eljibrgoUeo ; and the commoo people know 
of ao other hell but that of the burning lake. 

This certajqlj was not th^ hell to which the 
soql of Christ descended : He descended to heli 
properly jso called^ — to the invisible mansion of 
departed spirits ; and to thai part of it where the 
90ul8 of the faithful, when they atie delivered 
from the buiden of the fleshy are in joy and fe* 
lidty. 

That he should go to this place^ was a neces^ 
sary branch of the general scheiae and project of 
redemption, which required that Che Divine 
Word should take our nature upon him» and 
fulfil the entire condition of humaoitj iu ever j 
period and stage of man's existence^ from the 
commencement of life, in the mother's womhj to 
the extinction and the renovation of U, The 
same wonderful scheme of humiliation which re-* 
quired that the Son should be conceived, and 
born, and put to death, made it equally necessary 
that his soul, in its intermediate state, should be 
gathered to the souls of the departed saints. 
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That the inyisible place of their reiidetice h 
the heU to which our Lord descended^ is evident 
from the terms of his own promise to the repentant 
thief upon the cross : '* Verily, I say unto thee, 
to-«day shalt thou be with me in paradise." Pa* 
radise was certainly some place where our Lord 
was to be on the very day on which he suffered, 
and where the companion of his sufferings was to 
i>e with him. It was not heaven ; for to heaven 
our Lord after his death ascended not till after 
. his resurrection, as appears from his own words 
to Maiy Magdalen. He was not therefore in 
heaven on the day of the crucifixion ; and where 
he was not the thief could not be with him. It 
was no place of torment ; for to any such place 
the name of paradise never was applied. It could 
be DO other than that region of repose and rest 
where the souls of the righteous abide in joyful 
bope of the consummation of their bliss. And 
upoQ^ this single text we might safely rest the 
proof of this article of our creed in the sense in 
which we explain it, — a sense so plain and pra. 
minent, in the bare words, to every one who ia 
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taot misled bj the popular misapplicatioti of the 
word '^ hell^'^ that it neyer would have been set 
aside to make room fbr expositions of more re- 
finement, much less would the authoiticity of the 
article ever even have been questioned^ but for 
the countenance which it was supposed to give 
to the doctrine of purgatory as taught in the 
.eburch of Rome ; with which> however, it has not 
even a remote connexion. Time will not permit 
me to enter into a particular examination of the 
different interpretations of this article which havfe 
lieen attempted by those wh6 have dot gone the 
lengith. of proposing to expunge it from the Creed, 
because. thi^ were wiell aw4re, that although it 
is not to be found in akij copy of the Creed now 
extant of an earlier date than the lattet end of the 
fourth century/yet that Christ, in some sense or 
otheri decbcended into hell> was the unanimous 
belief of the Christian church from the earliest 
ages. I will offer only this general observation, 
-!— that the interpretation which I liave given is 
the only literal interpretation which the words 
will bear, unless we Would admit the extrava- 
gant assertion, as to me it seems, of the venerable 
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Calfin/tbat our blessed Lord actaaHjrtveattfMm 
to the phce of tofinent^ and there sustained (bor* 
rible to think or Hieotion \) the pmina of a repro«* 
bate soill io punisbment ;^-a nation ^rkksntly 
eonfuted hj CNir Lord's owiv description of the 
plate ivbere th^ compinioti t^f bis s«iffe#it)|^s ofi^ 
tbe 6ro$9 ^as to be witb knti on tlie iFerjrday &£ 
Ibe eru^ifixion. Tbis seasg being thus oonfiited, 
I say that tbe perMual de^etut of our Lord to that: 
region whera tbe souU of the rigbtoona re^t in 
bope ia the o»ly literal iiilerpret»tioli wbmh lie 
wortis nf tbe articte wi]( bear ; aad tbat a«y 
figurative inlerpretatioo of the words of a eraad 
or formulary of faith are ioadimssibte : For^iti 
auch a eoitiposittoo^ iMeaded to cotivey tha kMm^ 
iedge ef tbe nioat important tmtha to tbt mart 
ordinary UAderstandiiiga^ the ornameiital^ figuna 
€^f rhetoric or poetry would be no (ess out «rf 
place tbau in tlie opiaioo of m, judge upon a 
question of law^ or in a tnathemaiice) demonstra- 
tion : Tiysy coaM have no othev effect than to 
introduce doubt, where atery thing ought to be 
^recite and unequiTocal. Without entering^ 
ihierefiare^ into a particular confutatioa of. tbs- 
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figuraliTe inCerpretations that have been oflEered 
of this article of the Greed, I shall proceed at 
once to show what proof v¥e find in Scripture of 
the finct aierred, according to the Kteralneaa«- 
iog^ of Ae words> that '' Chtbt descended ioto 
hell/' 

/ This pfooiF rested I think, principally upon 
tiirRtesksof Scriplure^ io additiou to that which 
I have akeadj' mentioDed at affording by itself 
aflipkt confitmatiM of the tr«th of the propoei* 
lioa^'^iBiiielrjr^ Our Lord's promise to the penitent 
thief upoei the crosa. But there are three other 
teate which conspire with this to put the matter 
out of doubt. The first is that text of the psalm- 
iat whkh wits aikged by St Peter, in his first ser>- 
ooa OD the day of Pentecost, as a prophecy con- 
cefniog Cbri8t> verified in his resurrection fram 
the dead : *' Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou sttfiW thy Holy One to see coN 
ruption. The apostle having recited these 
words of the psahnist, says they were not spoken 
by David of himself; but that David being a 
prophet, spake of the resurrection of Cbr ist,— «- 
AUhis soul wiLiBotteft in hell, neither did his 
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flefib see corruption. From this text, if there 
v^'cre DO other, the article, ia the seme in which 
we have explained it, is clearly and infalliblj 
deduced : For if the soul of Christ were not left 
in hell at his resurrection, then it was in hell be* 
fore his resurrection : But it was not there either 
before his death or after his resurrectioo ; for 
that never was imagined : Therefore it descended 
into bell after his death, and before his resurrect 
tion;. for as bis flesh, by virtue of the Divine 
promise^ saw no corruption, although it was in 
the grave the place of corruption, where it re« 
mained unLii his resurrection, so his soul, which 
by virtue of the like promise was not left ia hell^ 
was in that hell where it was not left, until the 
time came for its reunion to the body for the ac«- 
complishment of the resurrection. Hence it is 
so clearly evinced that the soul of Christ was in 
the. place called hell^ '' that none but an infidel^" 
saith St Augustine^ '^ can deny it." 

Another text which carries us to the same con«- 
elusion is in the fourth chapter of St Paul's 
epistle to the Ephesians, in the apostle's reason- 
ing upon a passage of the sixty«eighth psalm. 



which he ^plies ag prophetic of the yarious 
gifis which Christi after his ascension, conferred 
upon the members of his church. The psalmist 
speaks to this efiect^ as he is cited by the apostle : 
<' When he ascended up on high^ he led capti- 
iritj captive^ and gave gifts unto men." ^' Now, 
4bat he ascended," says the apostle, arguing 
upon the psalmist's words, *' what is it but that 
be descended first into the lower parts of the 
earth ? "—^intimating that the ascending up on 
high of which the psalmist speaks is to be un- 
derstood in reference to a previous descent into 
the lowest regions as its opposite. 

Some, however, have imagined, that the de- 
aeeot into hell is not to be deduced from this text 
with the same certainty as from the former. They 
imagine something of ambiguity in the phrase of 
'^ the lower parts of the earth.'' Rightly re- 
ferriog the ascending up. on high to our Lord's 
ascension into heaven, they think that '' the lower 
parts of the earth " may signify the earth gene- 
•rally, as lower than the heavens, and even nothing 
lower than the very surface of it. And it must 
be confessed that our Lord speaks of himself, be- 
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for^ bis deaths vrhile he was liyifig upon the sur« 
&ce of the earthy as baring cooie dowa to it from 
beaTea. Nevertheless, ^^ the lower parte of the 
earth/ ' in the Greek laiigoage> in which the 
apostle writes^ is a periphragis for '' hell " ie the 
proper sense of that word» aa the invisible mai^ 
sioQof departed spirits. The phrase is so peri 
fectljT equivalent to the word " belt/' that we 
£nd it used instead of that word in some of the 
Greek copies of the Creed, in this vorjr article, 
where the odentioo of our Lord's coming down 
from heaven to dwell upon the earth wouM be 
quite out of place, after the mention of the seve- 
ral events of his birth, crucifixion, death, and 
burial, in their natural order aad sucoessioD« 
But, indeed, this phrase of '^ the lower parts of 
the earth'' is in the Greek language so much a 
name for the central parts of the globe, as dis-* 
tinguished from the surface or the outside on 
which we live, that had the apostle intended by 
this phrase to denote the inhabited surface of the 
earth, as lower tluui the heavens, we may coalU 
dently say his Greek converte ai Ephesua would 
not easily have guessed his naeaaing. This tez^ 
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therefore^ when the Greek words are taken in Uie 
ou]y sense, in which anj writer in that language 
would have uied or any one who spoke Uie lan- 
guage would hate understood them^ expressly 
affirms a descent of Christ's spirit into hell. 

A third scripture which goes to the proof of 
the same fact is that very remarkable passage in 
th6 third chapter of St Peter's first epistie which 
I haye chosen for my text. I might mention^ as 
a fourth^ another passage in the following- chap- 
ter of the same epistle, which alludes to the same 
events — but not^ I thinks with equal oertainty; 
for the sense of that following passage is indeed 
dependent upon this, insomuch that any figura- 
tive interpretation which would invalidate the 
argument we shall deduce from this first passage 
wouM in equal degree affect the second ; and no 
proof can be drawn from that of Christ's descent 
into faell^ if none can be previously found in the 
words of my text. 

But in them^ taken in their most literal and 
obvious meaning, we find not only a distinct as- 
sertion of the fact that '^ Christ descended into 
hell" in his disembodied spirit,— but, moreover. 
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a declaration of the business upon ^faich he went 
thither^ or in which at least his soul was employed 
while it was there. ^' Being put to death in the 
flesh, hut quickened by the Spirit; by which 
also he went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison, which sometime were disobedient/' The 
interpretation of this whole passage turns upoa 
the expression '' spirits in prison ; " the sense of 
which I shall first therefore endeaTour to ascer^ 
tain, as the key to the meaning of the whole. 
It is hardly necessary to mention^ that '^ spirits *' 
here can signify no other spirits than the souls 
of men ; for we read not of any preaching of 
Christ to any other race of beings than mankind. 
The apostle's assertion therefore is this, — that 
Christ went and preached to souls of men in 
prison. The invisible mansion of departed spi- 
rits, though certainly not a place of penal con^ 
finement to the good, is nerertheless in some re- 
spects a prison. It is a place of seclusion from 
the external world — a place of unfinished hap- 
piness, consisting in rest, security, and hope, 
more than enjoyment. It is a place which th^ 
^ouls of n)pn never would have entered had qott 
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SID introduced deatb^ and from which there is 
no ei^it by any natural means for those who once 
have entered. The deliTerance of the saints 
from it is to be effected by our Lord's power. 
It is described in the old Latin language as a 
place enclosed within an impassable fence ; and 
in the poetical parts of Scripture it is represented 
as secured bj gates of brass^ which our Lord is 
to batter down^ — and barricadoed with huge mas* 
sive iron bars^ which he is to cut in sunder. As a 
place of confinement^ therefore^ though not of 
punishment^ it may well be called a prison. The 
original word, however^ in this text of the apos* 
tle^ imports not of necessity so much as this^ but 
merely a place of safe keeping ; for so this pas^ 
sage might be rendered with great exactness : 
" He went and preached to the spirits in safe 
keeping/' And the invisible mansion of de» 
parted souls is to the righteous a place of safe 
keepings where they are preserved under the sha- 
dow of Ood's right hand^ as their condition 
sometimes is described in Scripture^ till the sea* 
«on shall arrive for their advancement to their 
future glory ; as the souls of the wicked, on the 
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other band^ are reserved^ in the other division of 
the same place, unto the judgment of the great 
day. Now, if Christ weat and preached to souls 
of men thus in prison or in safe keepings sureljr 
he went to the prison of those souis^ or to the 
place of their custody; and what place that 
should be but the hell of the Apostles' Creeds to 
which our Lord descended, I have not yet met 
with the critic that could explain. So clearly 
does this te^t aflirm the fact of Christ's deeoent 
into hell. 

But this is not all : It agrees with the Apos«> 
ties' Creed in the time of this event, that it was 
in the interval between our Lord's death and re* 
surrection; for the apostle affirms, that it was 
in his spirit, {. c. in his disembodied soul, that 
Christ went and preached to those souls in safe 
custody : '' Being put to death in the fleshy but 
quickened by the Spirit" ^^ Ctiuckentd by the 
Spirit.*' — The Spirit, in these English words, 
seems to be put, not for the soul of Gfarist, btlt 
for the Divine Spirit ; and the sense seems to be, 
that Christ, after he was put to deatbj was raisied 
to life again by the Holy l^irit. But tfais^ though 



it be the sense of the English transUtion^ and a 
true proposition^ is certainly not the sense of the 
apostle's words. It is of great importance to 
remark, though it may seem a grammatical 
nicety, that the prepositions, in either branch o^ 
this clause, have been supplied by the translators, 
and are not in the original. The words '' flesh *^ 
and '' spirit,^' in the original^ stand, without any 
preposition, in that case which^ in the Greek 
language, without any preposition, is the case 
either of the cause or instrument by which — o£ 
the time when — of the place where— of the part 
io which — of the manner how — or of (he respect 
in which, according to the exigence of the con- 
text : And, to any one who will consider the ori«- 
ginal with Critical accuracy, it will be obyious, 
from the p^fect antithesis of these two clauses 
concerning flesh and spirit, that if the word 
'^ spirit ** denote the active cause by ^hich Christ 
was restored to life, which must be supposed by 
tfaem who understand the word of the Holy Ghosti 
the word ^^ flesh *' must equally denote the ac- 
tive cause 1^ which he \^as put to death ; which 
therefore must have been the 'flesh of his own 
TOL. It; L 
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body ; — an idterpretaf ion too manifestlj absurd to 
be admitted. But if tbe word '' flesh " denote, 
as it most evidently does:, the part in which 
death took effeet upon him> '' spirit '^' must de- 
note the pairt in which life was preserved in him, 
i. e. his own soul ; and the word '' quickened *^ 
is often applied to signify^ not the resuscitation 
of life extinguished^ but the preseryation and 
continuance of life subsisting. The exact ren-* 
dering therefore of tbe apostle's words would 
be — " Being put to death in the fleshy but quitk 
in the spirit/* i. e. surviving in his soul the stroke 
of death which his body had sustained ; ^' by 
which^'' or rather ''in which^" that is, in which 
surviving soul^ '^he went and preached to the 
souls of men in prfson- or in safe keeping." 

It is not to be wondered that this text should 
have beeur long considered in the church as one 
of the principal foundations of the cathblie be^ 
lief of Christ's descent into heH : it is rather to 
be wondered that so clear a proof should ever 
have been abandoned. In the Articles of Religion 
agreed upon in convocation in the yeaif 1553, tbe 
6th of Edward the Sixth, and published by the 
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King's ftutbority the year following^ the third af^ 
tide is in these words : '* As Christ died and 
was buried for us^ so also it is to be belieyed 
that he went down iiito hell : For the bodj \kj in 
the sepulchre until the resurrection ; but his 
JB^host dq>arting from him^ was with the ghostft 
that were in prison^ or in hell ; as the place of St 
Peter doth testify/' But in the short interval of 
ten years^ between this conyocation in the reign 
of Edward and the setting forth of the Thirty- 
nine Articles in their present form, iu the 5th of 
Queen Blizabeth^ a change seems to hate takea 
place in the opinions of the divines of our churoh 
with respect to this text of St Peter : For in the 
Articles, as they were then drawn, and we now 
have them, Christ's descent into hell is still as- 
serted ; but the proof of it from the text of St 
Peter is withdrawn, — ^as if the literal sense of the. 
text which affords the proof had fallen under 
suspicion, and some other exposition of it had 
been adopted. This change of opinion, I fear, 
is to be ascribed to an undue reliance of the di- 
vines of that time on the authority of St Austin ; 
for St Austin was, I think, the first who doubted 
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of (be literal fleiHie of this passage of St Fefier. 
He perplexes hknself with some questions^ whick 
seemed to htm to arise out of it^ of too great 
subtiltjr pterbaps to be solred bj mao ; and then 
he bad recourse to the usual but daageroiis ex- 
pedient of abandoniog the plain neaniog of the 
pasaagt^ for aome loose figurati?e interpretatioD> 
which pi^sests a propoaition of no sort of diffir 
eulty to the understanding of the critic^ hecaase 
in truth it is a proposition of his own making. 
I mean not to depreeiate the character of St Aur 
stin. He was indeed, in bis day^ a but niag aqd 
«)i shining light ; and he has been ever since, by 
his writings, one of the brightest lumJuarieB of 
the Latin church ; — a man of warm ifnaflfected 
piety, of the greatest aatural talents and Uie 
highest attainments, exercised in the assiduous 
study of the Holy Scriptures, replete with sacred 
learning, and withal deeply versed in that Pagan 
lore, in which, however it may have beeii of Itte 
shamefgliy calumniated, the soundest divines have 
always been great proficients. In polite litera- 
ture he was the rival — in science and pbilosopl^ 
the superior, by many degrees, of his great con- 
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fcmporarj St Jerome, But U was a culpable 
deference to the authority even of so great and 
good a man^ if his doubts were in any case turn- 
ed into objections, and the interpretation of 
Scripture adjusted to c^ioions which be bimself 
propounds with doubt and hesitation. Those in 
later times who hare improved upon St Austin's 
hint of figurating this passage have succeeded 
ao better than they who have made Che like at- 
tempt upoift the article of our Lord's desc^rt M 
the Creeds They fell us^ that by the souls in 
prison are to be understood the Gentile world in 
bondage and captivity to sin and Satan, and held 
in the ehains of their own lusts ; and^ for con- 
firmation of this, they refer to those pasmgefl of 
the prophet Isaiah in which it is predicted of 
Christ that he is to bf ing the prisoners out of 
prison, and theifn that sit in darkness out &f the 
prkon-house,-^that he is to say fo (he prisoners 
^* Go forth," — that he is to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
Ihose that are bound. 

Now^ we deny not that the stete of t^e iinre-*- 
generate carnal man is indeed represented in 
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Scripture under the images of captivitj and 
liondage^ and his sinful lusts under the images 
of chains and fetters ; but^ M^itb respect to the 
nUeged passages from the prophet Isaiah^ — in 
the last of them most indubitably^ and I belie?e 
in all^ but in the last without doubt^ the prison 
is no other than that self- same place which iai 
the prison or place of safe keeping in this text of 
St Peter^ according to our notion of it The 
Enlargement of the saints from the confinement 
of that place is the liberatiop predicted. Their 
souls in that place are the captives to whom the 
Redeemer^ .at the season of his final triumph 
over death and hell^ ^ball say *' Go forth.'* 
These texts of the prophet^ therefore^ rather af- 
ford a confirmation of the literal acceptation of 
the apostle's words^ than of those jejune figu* 
rative interpretations which modern criticism, 
scared at tlie bugbear of purgatory^ would sub^ 
stitute for the plain and obvious sense. 

It cannot however be dissembledj that diffi- 
culties arisie out of the particular character of 
the souls in custody ; to which I shall giye such 
consideration as the time will permit. 
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The souls io custody^ to whom our Sayiour 
vmA 10 his disembodied soul and preached^ were 
those ** which sometime imre disobedieat.'' The 
expression '^ somettoie were^*' or ^' 4me while 
had been disobedient,*^ inq^lies that thej were 
recovered, howeyer, from that disobedience, and, 
l>efore their death, had been brought to repents 
Mice and faith in the Redeemer to come. To 
fuch souls he went and preached. But what 
did he preach to departed souls, and what could 
be the end of* his preaching? Certainly he 
preached neither repentance nor faith; for the 
preaching of either comes too late to the depart^ 
ed soul. These souls had believed and repented, 
or they had not been in that part of the nether 
regions which the soul of the Redeemer visited « 
Nor was the end of his preaching any liberation 
of them from we know not what purgatorial 
pains, of which the Scriptures give not the slight- 
est intimation. But if he went to proclaim to 
them (and to proclaim or publish is the true 
senseof the word " to preach '') the glad tidings, 
that he«had actually offered the sacrifice of their 
redemption, and was about to appear before the 
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Futher as their intercessor^ in tbe merit of his 
own blood, this was a preaching fit to be ad- 
dressed to dqiarted souls, and would gire new 
animation and assurance to their hof^ of the 
consummation in due season of their bliss ; and 
tiliis, it maj be presumed, was the end of his 
preaching: But the great difficulty^ in the do- 
scription of the souls to whom this pfeachttig 
for this purpose was addressed, is this, that tbqr 
were souls of some of the antediluTiaa race. Net 
tiiat it at all startles me to find antediluvian souls 
in safe keeping for final saiyation : On the cm^ 
trarj, I should find it very difficult tobdirre 
(unless I were to read it somewhere in the Bible), 
that of the millions that perished in the gcoeial 
deluge, all died hardened in impenitence and un* 
belief, insomuch that not one of that race coiiM 
be an obje^rt of future met cj, beside; the eight 
persons who were Biiraculottsly savedl in the aifc, 
for the purpose of repsopliag the dspepuJakd 
earth. Nothing in the general plan of God's 
dealings with mankind, as reveakd in Seriptttrej, 
makes it necessary to suppose, that, of the ante* 
^iluvian race who nught repent upon Noah's 
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pfieachiDg, more would be saved from the tem<> 
poral judgment than the purpose of a gradual 
repopulatioQ'of the world demanded ; or to sup- 
pose^ on the other hand, that all who perished in ' 
the flood are to perish everlaalifigly in the lake 
of fire. But the great difikullj^ of which per^ 
haps I maj be unable to give any adequate solu^ 
tion^ is tfais^ — For what reason should the pro^ 
cfaunation of the finishing of the great work of 
redemption be addressed exchisivelj to the souls 
of ihese antediluvian peuitents? — were not the 
Muls of the penitents of later ages equally inte* 
reeled in ihe joyful tidings ? To this I can only 
unswer^ that I think I have observed^ in some 
parts of Scr^ture, m anxiety^ if the expression 
may be aUowed^ of the sacred writers to convey 
distinct intimations that the antediluvian race is 
BOt unint^ested in the redemption and the final 
9etributi6B. It is for this purpose, as I con* 
oeivCj that in the description of the general re* 
surrection, in the visions of the Apocalypse, it is 
mentioned with a particular emphasis, that the 
^' sea gave up the dead that w6re in it ;" which 
I cunnot be content to understand of the few 
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persons (few in compurison of the toUA of mur 
kind) lost at different times by shipwreck^ — f 
poor circumstance to find a place in the midst of 
the magnificent images which surround it 1 — but 
of the myriads who perished in the general de* 
lugCj and found Uieir tomb in the waters of that 
raging ocean. It may be conceived that the souls 
of those who died in that dreadful visitation 
might from that circumstance have peculiar ap- 
prehensions of themselves as the marked victims 
of Divine vengeance^ and might peculiarly need 
the consolation which the preaching of our Lord 
in the subterranean regions afforded to these pri* 
soners of hope. However that may be^ thither, 
the apostle says, he went and preached. Is any 
difficulty that may present itself to the human 
mind, upon the circumstances of that preaching, 
of suflScient weight to make the thing unfit to be 
believed upon the word of the apostle?— or ar<t 
we justified, if, for such difficulties, we abandon 
the plain sense of the apostle's words, and im« 
pose upon them another meaning, not easily adap^ 
ted to the words, though more proportioned to 
the capacity of our underBtanding,«*especially 
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iwbea it is confirmed by other scriptures tbat fae 
went to that place ? In that place he could not 
Ibut find the souls which are in it in safe key- 
ing ; aod^ in some way or other^ it cannot but.be 
supposed that he would hold conference with 
them ; and a particular conference with one cla«i 
might he the means and certainly could be no 
obstruction to a general communication with all. 
If the clear assertions of holy writ are to be dis-* 
credited on account of difficulties which may 
seem to the human mind to arise out of them, 
little will remain to be believed in revealed or 
even in what is called natural religion ; Wq 
must immediately part with the doctrines of 
atonement«-*of gratuitous redemption — of justi* 
fieation by faith without the works of the law — : 
of sanctification by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit ; and we must part at once with the hope 
of the resurrection. '' How are the dead raised 
^p^ and with what body do they come ? '* aret 
questions more easily asked than answered ; un- 
less it may be an answer to refer the proposer of 
them to the promises of holy writ> and the power 
of God to miike good thc^e promises. 



SERMON XXL 



MARK, ii. 27. 

*^ The Sabbath Was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath/* 

JL HE two Opposite churacters of tlie hypocrite 
and the profane are in no part of their conduct 
more 'conspicuously distinguished, than by the 
opposite errors which they^seem to adopt con- 
cerning the degree of attention due to the posi- 
tive institutions of religion^ whether of human or 
Divine appointment. Under the name of posi- 
tive institutions, we comprehend all those impo- 
sitions and restraints, which not being suggested 
to any man hy his conscience, and having no ne- 
cessary and natural connexion with the dictates 
of that internal monitor, seem to have no impor- 
tance but what diey may derive from the will of 
a superior who prescribes them. Of this sort, as 
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far as we at present understanil it^ was the re* 
Btriction laid upon our first parents in paradise — 
the prohibition of the use of blood for food^ after 
the deluge— the rite of circumcision in Abra- 
ham's family — the whole of the Mosaic ritual— > 
the sacraments of the Christian church — the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath — and^ besides these^ all 
ceremonies of worship whatsoerer of human ap- 
pointment. All these things come under the no** 
tion of positive institutions ; for although the ex- 
pediency of things of the kind^ in the several suc^' 
cessive ages of the worlds is, sufficiently apparent^ 
yet the particular merit of the special acts en- ' 
joined^ for which they might be preferable to 
other acts which might have been devised for 
the same purpose, is perhaps in none of the in* 
stances alleged very easy to be discovered. That 
men should assemble at stated seasons for the 
public worship of God, all must perceive to be 
a duty who acknowledge that a creature endow- 
ed with the high faculties of reason and intelli- 
gence owes to his Maker public expressions of 
homage and adoration : But that the assembly 
should recur every seventh rather than evefy sixth 
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ot eyery eight!) dayj no natural sanctity of tne 
seventh more than of the sUth or eighth per- 
suades. That Christians^ in their public asseoH 
blies, should commemorate that death by which 
death was overcome^ and the gate of eyerla^ting 
life set open to ^ the true believeri no one who 
pretends to a just sense of the benefit received and 
the sharpness of the pain endured will dare to 
questiop : But the particular sanctity of the rite 
in use proceeds solely from our Lord's appoint* 
ment. The same may be said of baptism. A 
rite by which new converts should be admitted 
into the churchy and the children of Christian 
parents flrom their earliest infancy devoted to 
Christ's serviee io Uieir riper age^ is of evident 
propriety : But our Lord's solemn injunction of 
its constant use constitutes the particular sanctity 
of that which is employed. The like observa- 
tions applied with equal force^ in ancient times^ 
to the particulars of the Mosaic service — to the 
rite of circumcision — to the prohibition of tibe use 
of blood — and to the abstinence from the fruit of 
a particular tree> exacted of Adam in paradise^ 
for no other purpoise perhaps but as a t^t of his 
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obedience; and they are still applicable witd 
inaeh greater force to all ceremoDite of worship 
appointed in anjr national thureh by the autho- ' 
rity of its ralers. Tbe fact is^ that all ceremo- j 
Dies are actions^ i^rhich^ by a solemn appropria- / 
iion of them to particular occasions, are Under- / 
stood to denote or are mad^ use of to produce ] 
certain dispositions of the mind towards God : / 
They acquire their meaning merely from the in- 
stitution; and the necessity of making if choice 
of some one out of a variety of acts which na- 
turailly might be equally significant and equally 
fit to be made subservient to the intended pU^* 
pose^ will always produce, even in the ordinances 
of Divine appointm^ti an appearance at least of 
something arbitrary m the institution. HeUce it 
iviU of necessitjr come to pass, that these otdi- 
nanees will be very dfifierently regstrd^d by dif- 
fetctit men, according as the particular cast of 
ciacli man's temper and dispositidti — ^his natural 
t&tn ib seriousness or gayety-^his acquired ha- 
bits of sitfcerfty d^ dissnoofttlation — render either 
tlie impoftancre df the general end, or what ihete \ 
mirjr seeor to be of arbitrary atttbortty in fliepar- / 

TOZf. II. M ' 
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ticular institution^ the object most apt to seize 
upon bis attention ; according as be is disposed 
to be scrupulous in his duty, or impatient of re- 
straint — fair and open in bis actions^ or accus- 
tomed to seek bis private eAds in tbe fair sbow 
and semblance of a readj and exact submission 
to authority. With tbe hypocrite^ therefore^ the 
whole of tbe practical part of religion will con« 
sist in an ostentatious rigour inr the observance 
of its positive precepts. With that thoughtless 
tribe which constitutes^ it is to be feared^ the 
far greater proportion of mankindj — those who^ 
without any settled principles of positive infide- 
lity^ and without any strong propensities to tbe 
excesses of debauchery^ fiftd^ however^ their 
whole occupation in tbe cares and what may 
seem the innocent amusements of the worlds and 
defer the consideration of tbe future life till they 
find tbe present drawing to a close^ — with per* 
sons of this disposition^ the duties of which I 
speak are for the most part totally neglected ; ia« 
somuch^ that an aflected assiduity in tbe discharge 
of the positive precepts of religion on the one 
hand, and the neglect of them on tbe other^ oiay 



bfe considered as the discriminating sjmpibins 6t 
the two opposite vices of hjpocrisy and profane-^ 
nes9: For the name of profaneness^ yon will ob- 
serve^ in strict propriety of speech belongs not 
onlj to the flagrant and avowed impility of th^ 
atheist and libertine^ bnt to the conduct of him 
wbo^ without any thing notoriously reprehensible 
in his morals-— any thing to make him shunned 
tod disliked by bis neighboui*^ and acquaintances^ 
lives, however, without any habitual fear of God 
and sense of religion upon his mind. 

The Mosaic law, as it was planned by Unerring 
wisdom, was unquestionably admirably well con- 
trived for the great purposes for which it was 
intended, — ^to maintain the koowli^ge of the 
true God among a particular people^ and to 
cherish an opinion of the necessity of an expiatory 
sacrifice for involuntary offences, till the season 
should arrive for the general revelation. Nor is 
it to be supposed that it failed of the purpose for 
which it was so well contrived : The highest 
examples of consummate virtue and heroic piety 
which the ancient world knew were formed in 
that people, under the discipline of their holy 
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l^yif. }ieyetthc\ess, the great $tr668 iaid up^oA ce* 
reawnifil obserr^oes had^ notwithstaodiog tibe 
cootioqal remooatraoces of the propbels — ooC 
fro^ anj defect ii^ tbe law itself^ but from the 

< corrif ptioo of huipao nature — it had at least an 
ill ^fkfit upoo tbe BiaDiiers of the pepple. Not<^ 
larUb^taadiiig the femuieiit ipatances of vtrtiie and 
fuetj lyhich from tima to time aroie ameog ftem 
-rpf yiitu(6 and piety of which ftith alone in th^ 
teypl^ioa which they eiyoyed might be a sufii-* 
cient foundation/— ^y^t, if we look to the natioiial 
ch^ra^ter^ especially in th^ later agea of the Jew^^ 
kb statey we shall find ^lat it waa rank l^pocrisy^ 
^ wch as justifies what is said of them by a leanied 
writer^ that they were at the same tine the most 

I religious and the mpst profligate people upon the 
earthy — the most religious in the hypocrite's reli- 
gion — the most regardless of what their own law 
taught them to he inore ttan all whole bumt^of- 
ferings and sacrifices. 

Strange as the assei#on may seero^ this depraf- 
f ity of the Jewish people^ the effect as has been 
observed of an abuse of their diiFine law^ was^ 
fiTourable (so active it the. merciful proTidenee 



f^S God to bf ing good «lit of «^),-^fl/^ilF6flRE^ 
o< tlie abu«e of the diviitt^ law wiH ftvoMafblii 
to that ^eat end to wlvfeh the ]a^ teM^d^ tli« 
mferoduotiM of an unkeriiat* i^dlation f6t tfilS 
jgaaerail reformation of tb^' mantaerr of riiaMddC 
It was fttTonraMe to tbis ^eoA, beean^ k was fir- 
srourable to our Sariour^tf methi^ of instrUtftoti: 
Our Saviour's meAod of instruction was dbf V^ 
deliyering a system of ntorality in which tfie for- 
msA nature of Ae moral good shonld' be traced 
is0 the original idea of the seemly and the fair — 
the foundations of our duty discovered in the 
natural relations of things^ and the importance i 
^ every particular duty demonstrated by its con- 
nection with the general happiness. This was 
not his method of instruction^ because he well 
Imew how long it had been followed with little 
effect ; for abstruse speculations, whatever they 
may bave at the bottom of solidity and truths 
auit not the capacities of the many^ and influence 
4he hearts of none. The method of instruction 
which he chose was to throw out general maxims 
^specting the diflfer^nt branches of human iduty^ 
MS often asj in the course of an unreserved interr 
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f:ourse with persons of all ranksj characters, and 
cooditioDs, be found occasion either to reprove 
the errors and enormities which fell under his 
obserration, or to vindicate his own conduct and 
that of his disciples when either was unjustly ar- 
raigned by the hypocrites of the times. Had the 
manners of his contemporaries been less repre* 
Sensible, or their hypocrisy less rigid, and censo- 
rious, l^e occasions of instruction by reproof and 
apology would have less frequently occurred. It 
was an accusation pf his disciples a^ profaners of 
the Sabbath, when th^y took the liberty to satisfy 
their hunger with the ripe ears of standuig. corn 
whi^h they plucked as they chanced to cross ^ 
corn-field on the SabbaUi day, which drew fron^ 
bim that admirable maxim wbiph I haye chosen 
for my text ; — a maxim whicb, rightly finderstood, 
may be applied to all the positive precepts of re^ 
ligion no less than to the Sabbath, and clearly 
jetties the degr^ of attfiition that is due to them ; 
insomuch, that whoever will keep this maxim in 
its right sense constantly in view, will with cer- 
tainly avoid the two extremes of an unnecessary 
rigour in the ol^ervaoce of these s$conda(y du-> 
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ties on tbe one hand^ And a profane neglect of 
tbem on the other. 

Af^r all Umt can be said^ and said with truths 
about tbe immutable distinctions of right and 
wrong, and the eternal fitness of things^ it should 
seem that the will of God is the true fDundation 
of moral oMigation; for I cannot understand 
that any man's bare perception of the natural 
seemliness of one action and unseemliness gf ano- 
ther should bring him under an obligation upon 
all occasions to do the one and to a^void the other, 
at tbe hazard of his life^ to the detriment of his 
fortune, or even to the diminution of his own 
ease, which suffers diminution more or less in 
every instance in which he lays a constraint Upon 
his own inclination. I say I cannot understand 
how the bare perception of good in actions of 
one sort, or of evil in actions of another, should 
create such an obligation, that a man, if he were 
not accountable to a superior for the conduct of 
his life, should yet be critninal, if, in view of his 
own happiness or ease, he should sometimes think 
proper to omit the action which he admires, or 
to d|» that which he disapproves. No such oblin 
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galioQ therefore arising from the mere intuitiTe 
perception of the diiSerences of right aud wrong, 
it follows that notwithstanding the reality of 
those diflferencesj and the incommutable nature 
of the two thi4gS4 stiU the obligation upon man 
to act in conformity to tb?sQ perceptions arises 
from the will of Go(^ who enjjoins a conformity 
of our conduct to the^e n^tur^l ^ppcehensions of 
our roinds^ wd binds the obligation by assurances 
that what we lose of present gratification shall 
be ampl^ compensated ia ^. fixture retributioiu 
and by threatening tb^ disobedient with heavier 
ills than the restraints of self^-denial or the loss 
of life. But if this be the case> that the will of 
God is the sole foundaAion of man's duty, it 
should seem that the distinction which ia usually 
made between the great natural duties of justice 
and sobriety — all^ inshort, that are inicluded in 
the general topics of the love of God and mw>^« 
it should seem that the distinction between these 
and the positive precepts of religioais imaginary, 
so far at least as the distinction reguds positive 
precepts of Divine appointment ; it. should seem 
that aU duti^, uAtiu^al and positive, ara, upon 
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this priociple, of the same yalne and importaoi^ef 
— thatj bjr cooBequeocej all crimes are equals a»<t 
that a wilial uDoecea^ary abaeoca from 4he asr 
sembUea of die Seventb dnj, or from the Lord's 
table> ia a crime of no less giiilt th^o ibeft or 
murder. 

The highest authority hath decided otherwise, 
aod bath established the distinction* Our Lord 
told his disciples, that ^' unloss tiieir rigbteoue«- 
ness should exceed the righteousness of the scribet 
and Pharisees, they should in nowise enter into 
the kingdom oi heaven," — thatia, unless it should 
be a righteottsneas of a higher kind ; for, in the 
sort of righteousness which tbejr ppaeAised, the 
scribes and Pharisees were not easily to be out-* 
done. He recommended to them two things 
veiy contrary to the hypocrite's religion, secrecy 
and brevity in their devotions. He seem^ iftr 
diistriouely to seek occasions of doing those good, 
actions on the Sabbath day> wbieh, to thoee who 
iindentood nofc how the principle and. the end 
sanctified these worios of mercy, seemed a violas 
tioniof the institution : And. it was in justification 
of an» action^ in whicb no such merit could be 
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pretended — an action done by some of his foU 
lowers^ perhaps without much consideration^ to 
appease the cravings of a keen appetite — that he 
alleged the maxim in the text^ '^ that the Sabbath 
was made for man^ not man for the Sabbath ; *' 
a maxim which^ at the same time that it /esta- 
blishes in the most peremptory terms the distinc- 
tion between natural duties and positive institur 
tmnsj defines with the greatest precision and per- 
spicuity in what the difference consists^ and as 
little justifies the wilful neglect of the ordinances 
of religion as it countenances an hypocritical for* 
mality in the performance or a superstitious reli-* 
aoce on the merit of them. 
I Although the obligation upon man to a dis- 
I charge of any duty arises^ as I have pbserved^ 
from the sole will of God, yet« in the great du- 
ties of justice and charity in our dealings with 
nen — of mildness to our inferiors, courtesy to 
Qur equals, and submission to pur governors — of 
sobriety and temperance in the refections of the 
)M>dy, and of moderation in the pleasures which 
belong to the animal life, — in all these we can 
discern a natural fitness and propriety inunutably 
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iafaereot in the thiags themselves; insoihuch 
that anj rational beings once placed in a situation 
to be superior to the influence of external mo- 
tives^ and to be determined in his conduct by the 
sole approbation of his own mind^ must always 
delight in them ; and though occasions may 
arise which may render a contrary conduct use*- 
ful to the individual^ yet no occasions can arise 
which may render it so lovely and laudable. Now^ 
although this natural fitness and propriety be not 
the origin of moral obligation among men, yet it 
is indeed a higher principle ; for it is that from 
which that will of God himself originates by 
which the natural discernment of our conscience 
acquires the force of a law for the regulation of 
our lives. Of these duties of inherent and im- 
inutable propriety it were npt true to say that 
they are made for man : But what is denied of 
positive institutions is true of these, that man 
ivas made for them. They are analogous to the 
moral attributes of the Deity himself. The more 
that any man is fixed in the habitual love and 
practice of them, the more the image of God in 
that man is perfected. The perfection pf these 
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moral attributes is thefoupdatioii of the aeeenjljr 
of God's own existence ; and if the eoJoymeDt and 
displaj of them is ( if the ^expression may be al- 
lowed ) the end and purpose to whieh Grod bim^ 
self extsts> the humble imitation of these Divine 
perfections is the end and purpose for which mett 
and angels were created* 

We discerti>^ therefore^ in these natural duties, 
that intrinsic worth and seeralinesB which is th^ 
aiotive thai determines the Dirioe will to exact 
the performance of them from the rational part 
of his creation ; for God's will i$ not acbitraij, 
but directed by his goodness and bis wisdom. 
Or> to go a step higher,.tbe natural excellence 
of those duties, we may reasonably presume, waa 
the original motive which determined the Deitjp 
to create beingawho should be capable of being' 
brought to that digqity of character which a pro-- 
ficieney in virtue confers, and of enjoying^ in their 
improved state of moral worth, a corresponding 
happiness. 

But in the positive institutions of religion we 
discern nothing of inherent excellence. They 
evidently make a part of the discipline only of 
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our preseat state^ by in^kich creatures in their 
first state of imperiection^ weak id ioteUect and 
strong in passion^ migkt be trained to tbe habit 
of those virtues which are in themselfes valuable^ 
and^ bj tbe fear of God thus artificially as it 
were iflspressed upon their minds^ be rendered in 
the end superior to temptation. They are tliere- 
fore as it were but a secondary part of the will 
of God ; and the rank which they hold as ob- 
jects of God's willj the same they must hold as 
branches of roan's obedience. They are no other-* 
wise pleasing to God than as they are beneficial 
to man, by enlivening the flame of genuine reli- 
gion in his bosom. Man therefore was not 
made for these ; but th^e were made for man. 
To commemorate the creation of the universe by 
certain ceremonies in public assemblies on the 
Seventh day^ though a noble and a salutary em- 
ployment of our time^ is not, however, the prin- 
cipal business for which man was created ; nor 
is tiie commemoration of our Redeemer's deaths 
by any external rite, tbe principal end and busi- 
ness of the Christian's calling : But the observa** 
tion-of the Sabbath with certain ceremonies io 
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public assemblies^ and the connhemoration of 
our Lord's death iu the eucharist^ were appoiuted 
as means of cherishing in the heart of man a 
more serious and interested attention to those 
duties which are the real end and purpose of his 
existence^ and the peculiar service which the 
Christian owes his Lord^ who bought him with 
his blood« And thus we see the distinction be- 
tween the primary duties and the positive pre- 
cepts of religion. The practice of the first is 
the very end for which man was original ij created^ 
and> after the ruin of his fall^ redeemed : The 
other are means appointed to facilitate and secure 
the attainment of the end. In themselves tbej 
are of no value; insomuch^ that a scrupulous 
attention to these secondary duties^ when the 
great end of them is wilfully n^lected^ will but 
aggravate the guilt of an immoral life. Man 
was uot made for these. 

But^ on the other hand^ it demands our serious 
attaition^ that it is declared by the very same 
authority that they were made for him. They 
are not mere arbitrary appointments^ of no mean, 
ing or significance : They ar^ not useless exac* 
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tions of wanton power, contrived onlj to display 
the authority of the master and to imbitter the 
subjection of the slave. They were made for 
man : They were appointed f6t the salutary in-* 
flueoce which the Maker of man foresees they 
are likely to have upon his life and conduct. To 
live in the wilful neglect of them is to neglect 
the means which Infinite Wisdom hath conde- 
scended to provide for the security of our future 
condition. The consequence naturally to be ex- 
pected IS that which is always seen to ensue^—^a 
total profligacy of manners, hardness of heart, 
and contempt for God's word and command- 
ment. 

Having thus shown the true distinction between 
the primary duties and the positive precepts of 
religion, I shall in some future discourses pro«- 
ceed to the particular subject which the text 
more especially su^ests, and inquire what the 
reverence may be due to the Sabbath under the 
Christian dispensation; which I shall prove to 
be much more than it is generally understood to 
be, if the principled of men are to be inferred 
from their praetica. 



SERMON XXn. 



MARK^ ii. 27. 

^< The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 

Sabbath." 

fTHAT is aflBrmed af the Sabbath in these re* 
markable words is equallj true of all the ordi^ 
nances of external worship. The maxim there- 
fore is general; and, at the same time that it 
establishes a distinction between the primary du* 
ties and the positive institutions of religion^ it 
clearly defines the circumstance in which the dif^ 
ference consists. Of the positive institutions of 
religion, even of those of Divine appointment^ 
whatever sanctity may be derived to them ffdm 
the will of God^ which is indeed the supreme 
rule and proper foundation of human duty,--^ 
whatever importance may bdong to then as ne* 
cessary means for the attainment of the nobleit 
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end, tbe imprbyement of man's moral character; 
and tfiedonsequent advancement of his happi-^ 
ness;,— yet yre have .onr Lord's authority to say^ 
that the observance of them is not itself the end 
for which man was created : Man was not made 
for thesci Of natural duties we affirm the con** 
trary : The a^qhisition of that virtue which con- 
sists ill the habitual love and practice of them is 
the very final cause of man's existence. The in- 
trinsic worth and seeinliness of that virtue is so\ 
great, that it may be plre^umed to be the motiye 
which determined the will of God to create beings j 
with capacities for the. attainment. These, there- ' 
fore aire the things for which man was. m^e : 
They were not made for him. They derive not 
their imiMKrtaoce from a teniporary subserviency 
to the interests of inan in his present condition—^ 
to the hippiness and prieservation of tltt indivi^ 
dual or of the kind. They are no part of an ar- 
bitrary discipline^ contrived, afler man was form- 
ed, for the trial and exercise of his obedience; 
Their worth is in the things themselres. In au» 
thority, they are higher than law*— in time, oldei' 
<han creatioQ-^in. worth, nore valuable than thf^ 
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univBTse. The positive precepU of religiGo^ on 
the contrary^ are of the nature of political irati- 
tutions^ M^hicfa are good or bad in relation only 
to the interests of particular contmunities. These 
therefore vere made for man. And although 
man hath no authority to give himself a general 
dispensation from any law which hath the sane-* 
tion of his Maker's willj jet^ since God h$ih 
given him faculties to distinguish between tilings 
for which he is made and things which are made 
for him, it is everj man's duty, in the applicatkia 
of God's general laws to his own conduct on 
particular occasions, to attend to this diskinctimi. 
If, bj an aflfecled precision in the exercises of 
external devotion, while he disregards the great 
duties of morality, he thinks that he satisfies the 
end of his creation,— *if he sets sacrifice in com** 
petition with mercj, as the Jewt did, when,^ un- 
der the pretence of rich offerings to the temple, 
they defrauded their parents in their ^ ag<cof 
the support which was their due^-and whei» 
they took advantage of the rigoinr wsdi whick 
tiieir law enjoined the observance of the Sabbath 
to excuse themselves oa that day froM offices oC 
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eliarity, while tbej could dispense with the insti* 
totioa for the preservatioD of their own pro- 
perty^ — whoever^ aft^ these examples^ Akiks to 
comnmte for natural duties by an exact obser* 
vance of positive institutions^, deceives hiinself^ and 
offers the highest indignity to God^ in believing 
or affecting to believe thai he will judge of the 
conduct of moral agents otherwise than accord- 
log to the truth of things — that he wiU prefer 
the means to the end^ the subordinale to the pri- 
mary duties. On the other band^ the wilful ne^ 
gleet of the ordinances of religion^ under a pre- 
tence of a general attention to the weightier dmt-^ 
ters of the hiw^ argues- either a criminal security 
or a profane indifference. No one^ wfaatev^^ 
pretensions he may make, can have a just sense 
of the importance and the difficulty of virtmms 
attainmrents, who in mere indolence de'sire» ttf 
release himself from a discipline which amy df*** 
miaish the diAcntty and injure the eflfect : Nor 
is it consistent with just apprehensions of the 
JDivifte wisdom^, to suppose that the mean^ which 
CM bath appointed in subservience to any end 
may be neglected with imptmrty, A negitect> 
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therefore^ 6f the ordinances of religiod of Diyintf 
appoinUnent^ is the sure symptom of a criminal 
indifterence about those higher duties by which 
men pretend to atone for the omission : It is too 
often found to be the beginning of a licentious 
life ; and for the most part ends in the highest 
excesses of profligacj and irreligion. 

Having thus taken occasion from the text to 
explain the comparative merit of natural duties 
and positive precepts, — and having shown thene* 
cessitj of a reverent attention to the latter^, as to 
means appointed by God for the security of vir- 
tue in its more essential parts, — I proceed to the 
inquiry which the text more immediately sug- 
gests-^the sanctity of the Sabbath under the 
Christian dispensation. The libertinism of the 
times renders this iuqiiiry important; and the 
spirit of refinement and disputation has rendered 
it in some degree obscure. I shall therefore di- 
vide it into its parts, and proceed by a slow and 
gradual disquisition. An opinion has been for 
some time gaining ground, that the observation 
of a Sabbath in the Christian church is a matter 
of mere consent and custom, to which we are no 
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more obliged by virtue of any Divine precept 
than to any other ceremony of the Mosaic law. 
I shall first, therefore, show you, that Christians 
aetually stand obliged to the observation of a 
Sabbath,--that is, to the separation of some 
certain day for the public worship of God ; and 
X shall reply to what may be alleged with some 
colour of reason on the other side of the question. 
I shall, in the next place, inquire hpw far the 
Christian, in the observation of his Sabbath, is 
held to th? original injunction of kieepiDg every 
seventh day ; and which day 6f the seven is his 
proper Sabbath. When I have shown you that 
the obligation to the observance of every seventh 
day actually remains upon bin|, and that the first 
day of the week is his proper S$ibbatb, I shall, 
in the last place, inquire in what manner this 
Christian Sabbath should be kept. 

To the general question, W^at regard is due 
to the institution of a Sabbath under the Chris- 
tian, dispensation ? the answer is plainly this, — 
Neither more nor less than was due to it in the 
patriarchal ages, before the Mosaic covenant 
took place. It is a gross mistake to consider the 
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Sabbatt as a mere festiTal of the Jewitb dbuircb, 
deriTiflg its whole sanctity fram the Lefitical 
law. The cootrarj appears^ as well from the eTi-* 
dence of the factj which wcfpi historjaffords^ as 
from the reawn of die things which the same his- 
tory declares. The religimifl observatioD of the 
seTeotb day hath a place id the JDecalogtie araoag 
the very first duties of natural religioa. The 
reafioo assigned for the i«{j unction is general, and 
bath no relation or regard to the particHlar eir- 
cumstances of the Israelites, or to the particular 
relation to which they stood to God as his chosev 
people. The creation of the world was an event 
equally interesting to the whole bufnan race; 
aad the acknowledgnoeot of God as our Craator 
is a duty in all ages and in all countries, equally 
ineumbent upon every individual of mankind. 
The terms in whieb the reason of the ordinance 
is assigned plainly describe it as an institution 
of aw earlier age : *' Tberefoffe the Lord bles^ 
sfid Hie s«ventb> and ^et it apartr (That is 
the true ieEipart of the word '' hallowed it.'') 
These worda> ymi will observe, expiess a past 
time. It is not said '' Tberefere the Lord turn 
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bkases tbe teventh Awy, aqd aets it apart ; ^' but 
'^ Theicfore he did bkss k, and set it apart in 
time past ; and he aow re^uirei that joa hit 
chosen people should be observant of that an- 
cieot institution." And in farther oenirmalioa 
of the iact^ we find, by the laxteenth eliapter of 
Bxoduf^ that tbe Israelites were acquainted with 
the Sabbath, and had been accustonRd to tome 
obserTance of it^ before Moses recei?ed the tables 
of the law at Stnai. When the manna was first 
gtiren for the nourishment of the army in the 
Wilderness, the people were told that on Ae sixth 
day they should collect the double of the daily 
{Nortion. When the e? ent was found to answer 
|o the promise, Moses gaTC command that the 
redundant portion should be prq>ared and laid 
py for the fooeal of Ae succeeding day : '^ For 
jto*morrow/' said he, '* is the rest of the holy 
Sabbath unto the Lord : On that day ye shall 
oot find it in the field ; for the Lord hath given 
you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the 
sixth day th^ bread of two days/' He mentions 
Jbe Sabbath as a Divine ordinance^ with which 
/ ^ evidently supposes the people were well ac- 
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quainted ; for be alleges the well-known sanc7 
tity of that day to account for the extraofdinaij 
quantity of manna which was found * upion the 
ground, on the day preceding it. But the ap- 
pointment of the Sabbath^ to which his words 
allude^ must have been earlier than the appoint- 
ment of it in the law^ of which no part was yet 
given: Fox Uiis first gathering of the manna^ 
which is recorded in the sixteenth chapt^ of 
Exodus^ was in the second month of the depar- 
ture of the Israelites from Egypt ; and at Sinaiji 
where the law was given^ they arrived not till the 
third. Indeed^ the antiquity of the Sabbath was 
^ thing so well understood among the Jews them- 
/ selves^ that some of their Rabbin had the vanitjr 
\ to pretend that an exact adherence to the obser- 
' vation of this day^ under the severities of the 
Egyptian servitude^ was thq merit by wbieh their 
ancestors procured a. miraculous deliverance. 
The deliverance of the Israelites from the Egyp^ 
tian bondage was surely an act of God's free 
mercy, in which their own merit had no share : 
Nor is it likely that their Egyptian lords left 
tbem much at liberty to sanctify the Sahbatb^ if 
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tbejr were inclined to do it. The tradition there^ 
fore is rain and groundless: But it clearly 
speaks the opinion of those among whom it passed^ 
of the antiquity of the institution ia question ; 
which appears^ indeed, upon better evidence, to 
bave been coeval with the world itself : In the 
book of Genesis^ the mention of this institution 
closes the history of the creation. 

An institution of this antiquity and of this ge- 
neral importance could derive no part of its sanc- 
tity fieom the authority of the Mosaic law; and 
the abrogation of that law no more releases the 
worshippers of God from a rational observation 
of a Sabbath than it cancels the injunction of 
filial piety^ or the prohibitions of theft and mur- 
der^ adultery^ calumny^ and avarice.' The wor- 
ship of the Christian church is properly to be 
considered as a restoration of the patriarchal^ in 
its primitive simplicity and purity ; — and of the 
patriarchal worship the Sabbath was the noblest 
and perhaps the simplest rite. 

Thus it should seem that Christians are clearly 

obliged to the observance of a Sabbath. But 

•]et us consider what may be alleged with any 
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calaor of reason on tfae other side. Now, it may 
be said that the argument which we bavie used 
for the perpetual sanctity of the Sabbath is of 
that sort which must ^o for nothing^ because it 
proves too much. If the antiquity and the uni^ 
versality of the original institution be made the 
ground of a permanent obligation to die obser^ 
vance of it^ it may seem a consequence^ that the 
practice of the worlds sinee the establishroeni of 
Christianity^ must have been far more deficient 
than bath ever been suspected ; since^ upon this 
principle> mankind^ it may be said, should still 
b^ held to various ceremonies which for many 
ages have sunk into disuse. Circumcision^ it if 
true^ will not come within the question; for 
though four or perhaps six centuries older than 
the law^ it was only a nark set upon a particular 
family. But the prohibition of the use of bloo4 
in food bore the same antiquity^ it may be said^ 
with respect to the second race of meo^ as the 
Sabbath with respect to the first. The prohibit 
tion of blood followed the deluge as closely as 
the Sabbath followed the creation : The one was 
BO less general to all the sons of Noah than the 
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other to all Uie sow of Adam. Tlie nse of aiii^ 
mak at all for food is ottfy to be justified by tiio 
Creator*s ei^pi«ts permisaiop ; aod sioce the ex<* 
ception of the blood of the animal accompaaied 
the grant of the fleshy the probibiUoD^ it may bo 
said, unless it was at aoy time solemuly repealed, 
must be as geporal and as permaoeot as the li«< 
cooce. In the assembly of th^ apostles at Jeru<r 
solem, of which we read in the fifteenth cUlpter 
of the Acts, when the question was solemnly dis» 
cuseed coocermng the obligation of the Jewish 
law upon the converts firooi the Gentiles, the 
prohibition of blood was one of three things spe* 
cially reserTod in the solemn act of repeal in which 
tho deliberatioBS of that council teraiinated. '* It 
■aomed good to the Holy Ghost aod to us/'-^ 
these are the words of the apostolical rescript,**-* 
^^ it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, 
to lay upon you no greater burden than these 
necessary thing8,«p<<'tliat ye abstain from meats of- 
fered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
stoangled^ and from fornication/' It seemed 
S^ood to die Hoty Ghost and to the apostles to 
Imy no ether restraint upon the Gentile converts : 
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But this re8traint> of which an abstinence from 
blood made a part> it seemed good to the apostles, 
nor to the apostles only^ but to the Holy Ghost 
also^ to lay; and they declare. that they laid it 
on as a necessary thing : Whereas^ in this same 
decree^ which so remarkably reserves the absti- 
uence from bloody the Sabbath is not at all re- 
served as a thing either of necessity or expedience. 
It should seem therefore^ it may be said, that 
the prohibition of blood was an ordinance of 
more lasting obligation than the Sabbath : The 
argument from antiquity and original generality 
applies with equal force to both ; and the prohi- 
bition is enforced by the authority of the apostles, 
who mention no necessity of any observance of a 
$labbath in the Christian church. Upon what 
principle, then, is the sanctity of the Sabbath 
maintaihed by those who openly disregard the 
prohibition ?. 

I must confess, that had the Sabbath been « 
rite of the Mosaic institution, or were any rea«- 
son to be assigned for the prohibition of blood 
which might be of equal force in all ages, \ 
should hold this argument unanswerable* and 
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feel myself compelled to admit that the disfdgiird 
of the Sabbath were a less crime than the use of 
blood : But^ as the apostles assembled to consi^ 
der whether the Grentile converts were to be 
holden to any part of the Jewish ritual^ and if to 
any, to what part^ it was beside theb purpose to 
mention any thing that was not considered by 
those who consulted them as a branch of Juda- 
ism. Fornication^ indeed^ they mention ; for it 
hath been owing to that refinement of sentinient 
which the Christian religion hath produced that 
this is at last understood to be a breach of natu- 
ral morality. In the heathen world it was never 
thought tg be a crime except k was accompanied 
with injury to a virgin's honour^ or with violar 
tion of the marriage-bed. Abstinence in this 
instance was considered as a peculiarity of Juda- 
ism ; and had it not been mentioned in the apos* 
tolical decree^ the Gentile converts Would not 
have been very ready to discern that the prohi^ 
bition of this crime is included in the serenth 
commandment. But with regard to the Sab<fc 
bath^ although it was gone into disuse among 
the heathen long before the appearance of our 
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Sfiviourj yet the most igaorant idalaier obienred 
Mine stated festivaU in honour of the imaginaij 
dtYinities to which hit worship was addressed. 
When an idolater therefore was converted^ the 
natural consequence of his conversion — ^that is, 
of his going oyer from the worship of idols to 
the worship of the true God, — the natural and 
immediate eonsequence would be, that he would 
observe the festival of the true God instead of the 
festival of his idol. Thus the Gentile convert 
wonM spoBtaneouslj adopt the observation of 
the Sabbath, as a natural duty — a branch, in« 
deed, of that most general commandment *' Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God.'' It was therefore 
as little necessarjr that the Sabbath should be ex* 
prosslj observed in the apostolical decree, as that 
express reservation should be made of anj other 
of the ten commandments : Nor is the neglect of 
the Sabbath more to be justified bj the silence of 
the apostolical council concerniag the necessity 
of the observation, than idolatry or blasphemj is 
to be justified bj their silence' about the second 
or the tbkr d coflunsmdment. 
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The argument^ iherefore^ from tbe partUel sih 
tiquity of tbe injunction of a Sabbath and tbe 
prohibition of bloody rather goes to prove that 
the prohibition is in force, than to invalidate the 
conclusion of the perpetual sanctity of the Sab* 
bath from the early date of the institution. Ac- 
cordingly, it hath been the practice of very con* 
aiderable men, within our own memory, to ab- 
stain, from conscientious scruples, from all meats 
prepared with the blood of animals, and from the 
flesh of animals otlierwise killed than by the ef- 
fusion of their blood. Tbe truth, however, seems 
to be, that the two ordinances, the observation of 
a Sabbath and abstinence from blood, although 
they were equally binding upon ail mankind at 
the lime when they were severally enjoined, differ 
nevertheless in this, — that the reason of the Sab- 
bath continues invariably the same; or, if it 
chaises at all, it bath been gaining rather thaa 
losing its importance from tbe first institutioii.. 
The reason of tbe prohibition of blood was 
founded on the state of mankind before the comri 
lii^ of Christ, and was peculiar to those oaslji 
ages. Tbe use of tbe Sabbath, as it begao^ wiU 
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tod only with the world itself. The abstirieaficd 
from blood was a pfirt of that handwriting of or- 
dinances to which sin gave a temporary import-^ 
ance^ and which were blotted out when the Mes** 
siah made an end of sin hy the expiatory sacrifice 
of the cross. I have already had occasion to re* 
mark^ that it was the great end of the numerous 
sacrifices of the Mosaic ritual, to impress the 
Jewish people (for a season the chosen deposi- 
taries of revealed truth) with an opinion of the 
necessity of a sanguinary expiation even for in- 
voluntary offences, — to train them to the habi- 
tual belief of that awful maxim, that ^' without 
blood there shall be no remission/* The end of 
those earlier sacrifices, which were of use in 
the patriarchal ages, was unquestionably the 
same. To inculcate the same important lesson, 
in the earliest instance of a sacrifice upon record, 
respect was had to the shepherd's sacrifice of the 
firstlings of his flock rather than to the husband- 
man's offering of the fruit of his ground ; and ' 
for the same reason, by the prohibition laid upon 
the sons of Noah, and afterwards enforced in the' 
•everert. terms in the Mosaic law, blood was sane-* 
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tified^ as it "wete, as the immediate instrument cf^ 
atonement. The end of the prohibition was td 
impress mankind with a high reverence for bloody 
AS a most holy thing, Consecrated to the purpose 
of the general expiation : But this expiatory vir* 
tue belonged not to the blood of bulls and of 
goats^ but to the blood of Christy of which the 
other was bj God'ft appointment made a tempos 
rary emblem. As the importance^ therefore^ of 
all inferior sacrifices^ and of all the ckansings 
and purifications of the law^ ceased when once 
the only meritorious sacrifice had been offered on 
the crossj arid the true atonement made^ animal 
bloody at the same time and for the same reason^ 
lost its sanctity. The necessity^ therefore^ men- 
tioned in the apostolic rescript^ so far as it re- 
gards the restriction from the use of bloody can 
be understood only of a temporary necessity^ 
founded on the charitable condescension which; 
in the infancy of the churchy was due from^th^ 
Greotile coayerts to the inveterate prejudices of 
their Hebrew brethren. Accordingly^ although 
^e read of no subsequent decree of the apostoli-^ 
cal c6llegd> rescinding the restriction which by 
▼ei., II. o 
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tbe wt #f theilTi first assembly tbej thdugbt prow 
flier t^ iinpoiB^, jtt we find what k equivalent to b 
^ieeteti ia the express licence giten by St Pkul ta 
the Christians of Corintb> to eat of whateyer 
jaaeat was set befbre them^ proTided thejr inciif red 
not the imputation of idolatry^ by partaking of 
a feast opou the yictim in an idol's templfe. With 
this exception^ tbej bad permissibti to eat what* 
ever was sold in the shambles, And whaiever wav 
serted up at table, without any attentioa ta the 
legal distinettons of clten and uficleiiii and witk* 
0Ht 9tnf anxioos idqtiti'y upon whaii oecasion or 
IB what manner the aninttb bad been slaugh* 
tared. 

Tbu» it «pp€ar», that the prohibitioo of blood 
in food wao for a time indeed, by the geiierality 
of the restraint, bindiag upon all mankind : Bnt, 
in the reason of tke thii^, ita importailce was 
jbtit temporary ; and when its importance/censed> 
the cestraiat waa taken off,— not indeed by m de« 
esee of th^ whole coUege of apostles,, but sfitt b^ 
^postolieal authority. The observation of a Sab« 
bath, on the eonlrary, wias »*t onlya general 
duty at the time of tfalb inatitntionip butj in ilva 
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nature o{ the thingj of perpettmi Mportanbe ; 
sinice^ in eveiy stage 6f the world's ei\%tente, ft is 
man's ibterest to rebfiember aad his diifyto ac* 
kiiowiedge his diipendence upon God aW the Crea- 
tor of all thin^, and' of iaM among the rmt 
The observation of a Sabfrath was idcoiHliifigly 
enforced/ not by any d^ostolieal de^^ife^^ but 1^ 
the example ^f the ^^8tleB> after th^^s^l^d'abyd-^ 
gatSonof this Mosdli^ltfW. ' . . . 

Thus, I tru%t> I hfeve sfr6wn <hat thb ib's6rVaf-i 
tion of a Sabbath, as it was of earlier institution 
than the religion of the Jews^ and no otherwise 
belonged to Judaism, than as, with other ordi- 
nances of the patriarchal church, it was adopted 
by the Jewish legislature, necessarily survives the 
extinction of the Jewish law, and makes a part 
of Christianity, I have shown how essentially it 
differs from other ordinances, which, however 
they may boast a similar antiquity, and for a 
season an equal sanctity, were only of a tempo- 
rary importance. I have shown that it is a part 
of the rational religion of nian^ in every stage and 
state of his existence, till he shall attain that 
happy rest from the toil of perpetual conflict 
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\?ith temptation — ^from the hardship of duty ag a 
task^ of which the rest of the Sabhath is itself a 
type. I have therrfore estabh'shed my first pro- 
position^ that Christians stand obliged to the ob- 
servation of a Sabbath. I am^ in the next place^ 
to inquire how far the Christian^ in the obser- 
vance of a Sabbath^ is held to the original injunc- 
tion of keeping every seventh day; and which 
day of the seven is his proper Sabbath. And 
this shall be the business of my next discourse. 



SERMON XXIII. 



MARK^ ii. 27. 



^^ The Sabbath was made for mao, and not man for the 
Sabbath." 

X HE general application of this maxim of our 
Lord, as a rule establishing the true distinction 
between natural duties and positive institutions^ 
I have already 'shoifi^n. I have already shown 
you, that, rightly understood^ whatever pre- 
eminence in merit it may ascribe ( as it ascribes 
indeed the greatest) to those things which are 
not good because they are commanded, but are 
commanded because they are in themselves good, 
it nerertheless as little justifies the neglect of the 
external ordinances of religion as it warrants the 
hypocritical substitution of instituted forma for 
those higher duties which it teaches us to consi^- 
der as the very end of our existence. In the pa,r^ 
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ticular inquirjr which the text more iinmediatelj|r 
suggests^ what regard maj be due to the institu* 
tion of the Sabbath under the Christian dispensa- 
tion^ I hav^ s^ far proceeded as to show» in op- 
position to an opinion which too yisibly influ- 
ences the practice of the present age^ that Chris- 
tians are indeed obliged to the observance of a 
Sabbath. It remains for me to inquire how far 
the Christian^ in the observance of a Sabbath^ is 
held to the original injunction of keeping every 
seventh day ; and when I have shown you that 
this obligation actually remains upon him^ I an), 
in the last place, to show in what manner his 
Sabbath should be fcept. 

The spirit of the Jewisjy law was rigour and 
severity. ][li^our apd severity weire adapted to 
the rude manners of the first i^ges of mankind, 
and were particularly suiM to the refractory 
tepiper of the Jewish people. T^e rigour of the 
law itself was fax otjitdpne by thie rigour of tbp 
popular superstition and the I^ba^ifaical hypo- 
cr/sy, — if, ind^, supersU^ipn : ^nd faypocr|9y« 
father tfi^n a particular ill-#ill egaipst piir 
Lor4^ Vfexe the matives with the people md (h^is 



ripler3 to tax him with a brfacb of ^§ Sabl^fttb^ 
when tbey saw bii^i^wer ejLQrted.^^i^b^ SfiVlmtU 
%fo^tberpliefqf't|iQ.ajpaict($jJ, TJ^ftCtrirtpw 
law i^ ^be^^w of lihj^Hj,^.. We are.i^tf liil^tflftre. 
tj9. ti^ke tbe mo^sune of our, qbf^ieo^s. fffciQi ^ 
letter of tbe Jqwiab l^Wj^--r-iQU€b l^^fi Qr<^ip ^4^idk 
prejudices and tbi^ s^g^tioost (fS Je^.i§K mi^ 
ligoity. Iq tbe 8wcti^<^i(#. of t^ie 3^1)b^b, 19* 
particular^ we bf^v^ our tiord's eipr^^s. mitbo^ 
ritj to take a p^oqs discretjom for oiir guide;, 
keeping constantly in view the end of the inati- 
tution, and ita necessaigr subordioatioff ta higher 
duties. But, in tbe use of this discretions I fioaii 
it is the fashion 4o indujlge in a greater latitude, 
than our Lord's nia:|[inis allow or his example 
warrants ; and although the letter of the Jewish 
law is not to be tbe Christian's guide, yet per-^ 
haps,, in the present instance, the particular jq- 
junctions of the law, rationally interpreted by re« 
ftrence to the general end of tbe institution, will 
best enable us to determine what is the obligation 
to tbe observance of a particular day, — ^what the 
proper observation of the day may be, — and bow 
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&r the practice of the present age correspond! 
with the purpose and spirit of the ordinance. 

The injunction of the Sabhath^ in the fourth 
eommandment^ is accompanied with the history 
and the reason of the original institution. Both 
the history and the reason giyen here are the same 
which occur in the second chapter of Genesis. 
The history is briefly this^ — that *' God blessed 
the seventh day^ and hallowed it." ** He hallow^ 
ed it/' — that is^ God himself distinguished this 
particular day^ and set it apart from the rest ; 
and '^ be blessed it/' — that is^ he appropriated 
. this day to religious exercises on the part of man; 
and he engaged, on his own part, to accept the 
homage which should on this day be oflered to 
him : He promised to be propitious to the prayers, 
public and private, which should be offered to 
him on this day in the true spirit of piety/ humi- 
lity, and faith. This is; I think, the import of 
the phrase that God '' blessed the day:" He 
annexed the promise of his especial blessing to 
the regular discbarge of a duty enjoined. . The 
reason of this sanctification of the seyenth day 
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was founded on the order in which the work of 
the creation had been carried .on. In this busi- 
ness, we are told, the Divine power was active 
for six successive days ; on the sixth day all was 
finished ; and on the seventh God rested : His 
power was no longer exerted in the business of 
making; the whole world being now made, ar- 
ranged, and finished. 

From the' reason thus assigned for the institu- 
tion, it is easy to understand that the worship 
originally required of men on this day was to 
praise God as the Creator of the universe, and to 
acknowledge their dependence upon him and sub- 
jection to him as his creatures : And it is evident 
tbat this worship is due to the Creator from all 
men in all ages, since none in any age are not 
his creatures. The propriety of the particular 
appointment of every seventh day is also evident 
from the reason assigned^ if the fact be as the 
letter of the sacred history represents it, that the 
creation was the gradual work of six days. It 
hath ever been the folly or the pride of .man to 
make a difiiculty of every thing of which he hath 
pot the penetration to discern the reason. It is 
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irery certain that God needs no lime for the exer 
cution of his purposes. Had it so pleased him^ 
the universe, in its finished form^ with all its furr 
niture and all its inhabitants^ might have 8tarte4 
into existence in a moment. To say '' Let th^. 
world be/' bad been as easy to God as. '^ Let 
there be light ; '' and the effect must have fol- 
lowed. Hence^ as if a necessity lay upon tl^ 
Deity upon all occasions to do all to y^i^ \tit 
omnipotence eztencls^ — or as if^ on the coyjtrary, 
it were not inipossible that lofioite powen should 
in any instance do its utmost ( for whate^f r hath 
been done« more must be within its ability to 
perform^ or it were not infinite)^ — unpoindful of 
these pfinciples^ some have di'eamt of I know 
not what Sgu^es and allegories in that part of 
the Mosaic history which describes the creation 
as a work performed in time and distributed into 
pai:ts ; imaginings in opposition to the letter of 
the story^ that the whole must have been instap- 
taneously accomplished. Others^ with more dis- 
cernment^ have suspected^ that when once ihe. 
chaos was produced and the elements invested 
with their qualities^ physical causes^ which work 
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jhek e&pt i^ tme, we^e ia 9pqie measure co^« 
cerned in the prQgresg of t^e bqsiiiesf ; the pi- 
fine power acting only at intervals^ fpr certaifi 
purposes to which pbjsijcal causes were iosuflK- 
pient^ such as thc^ division of the geaeral chaos 
into distinct globes and systems^ and the forma- 
tioQ of ^e ^rst plants and animals. These no- 
tionu are iodped {^rf^^lj consistent with soqnpl 
philosophy ; Dor am I aware jthat they are in any 
way repugnadt to the sacred history : Qut from 
these principle a conclusion has too hastily bepp 
drawn^ that a week would be too short tirpe for 
physical causes to accomplish their pari of the 
lousiness ; and it has been imagined that a day 
must be used figuratively in the history qf tho 
creation to denote at lei^st a thousand years^ or 
perhaps a longer period. 

In what manner the creation was conducted^ is 
a question about a fact ; and^ like all questions 
abouj; facts^ rau9t be determined^ not by theory, 
but by testimony ; and if no testimony were ex- 
tant> the fact must remain uncertain. But the 
fe^tiinony of the sacred historian is peremptory 
4tnd eiplieit. No expressions could be found in 
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any language to describe a gradual progress of 
the work for six successive days, and tlie comple- 
tion of it on the sixth, in the literal and common 
^ense of the word " day/* more definite and une- 
quivocal than those employed by Moses; and 
they who seek or admit figurative expositions of 
such expressions as these seem to be not suflS- 
ciently aware that it is one thing to write a his- 
tory and quite another to compose riddles. The 
expressions in which Moses describes the days of 
the creation, literally rendered, are these : When 
he has described the first day 's work, be- says— 
'* And there was morning and there was evening, 
one day ; " when he has described the second 
day's work, '^ There was morning and there was 
evening, a second day ; " when he has described 
the third day's work, '' There was evening and 
there was morning, a third day." Thus, in the 
progress of his narrative, at the end of each day's 
work, he counts up tbe days which bad passed 
off from the beginning of the business ; and, to 
obviate all doubt what portion of time he meant 
to denote by the appellation of " a day,'' be de- 
scribes eacb day of which the mention Oi^curs as. 
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tODsisting of one eveoiog and one mornings or> 
as the Hebrew wordg literally import j of the de^ 
caj of light and the return of it. By what de- 
scription could the word " day " be more ex^ 
pressly limited to its literal and common mean^ 
ing^ as denoting that portion of time which is 
measured and consumed by the earth's revolution 
on her axis ? That this revolution was performed 
in the same space of time in the beginning of the 
world as now^ I would not over confidmtly af- 
firm : But we are not at present concerned in the 
resolution of that question ; a day^ whatever 
was its space^ was still the same thing in nature/ 
- — a portion of time measured by the same mo- 
tion^ divisible into the same seasoqs of morning 
and noon^ evening and midnight^ and making the 
like part of longer portions -6f time measured by 
other motions. The day was itself marked by 
the vicissitudes of darkness and light ; and so 
many times repeated^ it made a month ; and so 
many times more^ a yeajr. For six such days 
God was making the heaven and the earthy the 
sea^ and all that therein is ; and rested on the 
ileventh day. This fact, xlMrly established bjr 
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in^ of tfii^se plain words^ abundantly eyinces the 
perpetual importance and propriety of consterat- 
in^ 6ne day in seveft to the public Wdrsrhipof the 
Creartof. 

I say one day in seven. In the first ages of 
fhJB woHd^ the creation of the world was the be- 
nefaction by \irbich £rod was principally known, 
ktiA fot lA^bich be Was chiefly to be worshipped. 
'the «fews, in their religious as^mblies, had to 
coihtdemdrate other blessings — the political crea^ 
fiott of their nation out of Abrahahi's famify^ and 
theiir delivefatice from the Egyptian bondage. 
We Christians have to commemorate^ beside the 
common' benefit of the creationi the transcendent 
blessing of our redemption-^-our new creation to 
the hope of everlasting life, of which our Lord^'s 
reiui^rection to life on the'first day of the week iik 
a sure pledge and evidence. You see; therefore/ 
Ib^fihe S^bbadi, in the progi^s of aged, hath 
lE^^Uii'ed' new eiidsi by new manifestations of the 
BlVii^' itiercy ; fl»d these' new ends justify cor* 
#^s|)6ttd<^- alterations of the driginieil ihstituMon* 
ft hltsbeeil jttiaglned tb*t ^t chi%e wab nbde of 
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the origiiml dty by Moses^-^^tbat tbe Sabbath vn^ 
traDsferreA by hiifa from th^ day on which U had 
been originally kept in the patricircbal ages^ to 
that on which the Israelites left Egypt. The 
conjecture is not unnatural; but it is, in my 
judgment^ a mere conjecture, of which the sa- 
cked history affords neither prOof nor confutation* 
This, howeyer^ is certain, that upon biir Lord'a 
resurrection, tbe Sabbat ivaa transftrred, in 
memory of thiit evMt, the great foundation of 
the Chrittian'ft hopes, from the hirt to the first 
day of tbe week. The alteratidn secite td have 
been made by the authority of the apostliM, and 
to hate taken place on tbe very dMy on which 
our Lord tfrose; for on that day the ajjosftles 
Were asiembled, and on that day sennigbt we 
find them aisembkid again. The c^Iebr^tfeifi of 
th^e two first Sundays was honouted whh our 
Lord^^.Oirft prre^ce. It was perhaps to.K^t a 
ffiaiik of dist&]6tidn upon tlrid day in parlicuhki', 
tftat the intiil^Tenio^ wcsek passed off, as it should 
0Bisnij without' flny Repetition of his first Tisit to 
thv eleteit apostles. 'Frow that time, tfie Siindaf 
^fn» tbs eoiistant Saibbath of the primittte church. 
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The Christian therefore who devoutly sanctifi^ 
t>ne daj io seven^ although it be the first daj of 
the week^ not the last, as was originally ordaiaed^ 
may rest assured that he fully satisfies the spirit 
of the ordinance. Had the prc^iefy of. the al- 
teration been less apparent than it is from the rea- 
son of the thing, the authority of the apostles to 
loose and bind was absolute. 

I must remark, however, that their authoritjr 
^pon this point was exercised not purely in con** 
sideration of the exp^iency^ but upon the higher 
consideration of the necessity of a change, — a 
necesisily arising, as I conceive, out of the ori- 
ginal spirit of the institution. The original ob^ 
servation of a Sabbath on every seventh day was 
a public and distinguishing characteristic of the 
worship of the Creator^ who finished his workia 
six days, and rested on the seventh. This was 
the public character by tvhieh the worship of the 
true God was distinguished, that his fisstival re^ 
turned every seventh day ; and, by the strict ob«- 
servance of this ordinance^ the holy patriarchs^ 
and the Jews their descendants^ made as it were a 
public protestation once in every week agaiBst 
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the errors of idolatry^ which^ instead of the true 
God^ the Creator of the universe^ paid its adora- 
tion either to the works of God — the sun and moon 
and othtf celestial bodies^ or to mere figments of 
the human imk^ation^ tnisled by a diabolical 
illusioD — to imaginary beings presiding oyer the 
natural elements, or the departed ghosts of de- 
ceased kings and heroes — and, in the last stage 
of the corruption, to inanirtiate images, bj which 
the supposed influences of the celestial bodies and 
^physical qualities of the elements were emblema« 
ticallj represented, and the likenesses of the dei- 
fied kings supposed to be portrayed. To this 
protestation against heathenism,^ the propriety of 
which binds the worshippers of the true God. in 
all ages to a weekly Sabbath, it is reasonable 
that Christians should add a similar protestation 
against Judaism. It was necessary that Chris- 
tiana should openly separate as it were from the 
toiMDunion of the Jews, who, after their perverse 
rejection of our Lord, ceased to be the true 
church of God : And the sanctification of the 
Saturday being the most visible and notorious 
character of the Jewish worship, it was neces- 

VOL. II. p 
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garj that the Christian Sabbath shoilld be trand^ 
ferred to some other daj of the week. A change 
of the daj being for these reasons necesaarjr^ the 
choice of the apostles was directed to the first daj 
of the week^ as that on which our Lord's re8ur«< 
rection finished and sealed the work of our re^ 
demption ; so that, in the same act by which we 
acknowledge the Creator^ and protest against the 
claims of the Jews to be still the depositaries of 
the true religion^ we might confess the Saviour 
whom the Jews crucified. 

You have now seen that the Christian clearly 
stands obliged to the observance of a Sabbath ; 
that in the observance of his Sabbath he is held 
to the original institution of keeping every seventh 
day; and that his proper Sabbath is the first 
day of the seven. By keeping a Sabbath^ we 
acknowledge a God^ and declare that we are not 
atheists ; by keeping one day in seven^ we pro-" 
test against idolatry^ and acknowledge that God 
who in the beginning made the heavens and the 
earth ; and by keeping our Sabbath on the first 
of the week^ we protest against Judaism^ and 
acknowledge that God wbo^ having made the 
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xirorld^ sent his only begotten Son to redeem man^ 
kind. The obseryation therefore of the Sunday 
in the Christian church ia a public weekly asser- 
tion of the two first articles in our Creed, — the 
belief in God the Father Almighty, the Maker 
of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, bis 
only Son, our Lord. 

I miist not quit this part of my subject with- 
t)ut briefly taking notice of a text in St PauPs 
epistle to the Colossians which has been sup- 
posed to contradict the whole doctrine which I 
have asserted, and to prove that the observation 
of a Sabbath in the Christian church is no point 
of duty, but a matter of mere compliance with an 
ancient custom. In the second chapter of that 
epistle, St Paul, speaking of '^ the handwriting 
of ordinances which is blotted out, having been 
nailed to the Redeemer's cross," adds, in tbe six- 
teenth verse, '' Let no man*therefore judge you 
in meat or in drink, or in respect of an holiday, 
or of the new moon, or of tbe Sabbath days." 
From this text, no less a man than the venerable 
Calvin drew the conclusion, in which he has been 
rashly followed by other considerable men, that 
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the saDCtificatioD of the seventh day is no mAis^ 
pensible duty in the Christian ^hurch^ — that it is 
one of those carnal ordinances of the Jewish reli- 
gion which our Lord hath blotted out. The 
truth however is^ that^ in the apostolical age^ th6 
first day of the week^ though it was observed 
with great reverence^ was not called the Sabbath 
day^ but the Lord's day^ — that the separation of 
the Christian church from the Jewish communion 
might be marked by the name as well as by the 
day of their weekly festival ; and the name of 
the Sabbath days was appropriated to the Satur- 
days^ and certain days in the Jewish church which 
were likewise called Sabbaths in the law^ because 
they were observed with no less sanctity. The 
Sabbath days therefore of which St Paul in 
this passage speaks were not the Sundays of the 
Christians^ but the Saturdays and the other Sab- 
baths of the Jewish 'calendar. The Judaizing 
heretics^ with whom St Paul was all his life en- 
gaged^ were strenuous advocates for the observa- 
tion of these Jewish festivals in the Christian 
church; and his (St Paul's) admonition to the 
Colossians is^ that they should not be disturbed 
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by the cenmres of those who reproached them 
for neglecting to observe these Jewish Sabbaths 
with Jewish ceremonies. It appears from the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, that the Sunday 
was observed in the church of Corinth with St 
Paul's own approbation. It appears front the 
ApocaJypse, that it was generally observed in the 
time when that book was written by St John ; 
and It is mentioned by the earliest apologists of 
the Christian faith as a necessary branch of 
Christian worship. But the Sabbaths of the 
Jewish church are abolished ; nor is the Chris- 
lian^ in the observation of his own Sabbath, to 
eauduct himself by the childish rules of the old 
Pharisaical superstition. This brings me to con- 
sider, in the last place, the manner in which the 
;Chri9tian Sabbath is to be kept. 

Ajs the reason of the institution rests on such 
.common benefits as the creation of the world and 
man's redemption, it is evident that all descrip- 
tions of men stand obliged to tlie duties of the 
•daj. No elevation of rank may exempt; no 
meanness of condition may exclude ; no inexpe- 
xienee of youth disqualifies for the task ; no de^- 
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crq)itude of age is unequal to the toil ; no ten* 
derness of sex can suffer from the fatigue. Since 
the proper business of the day thus engages every 
rank, every sex, and every age, it is evident that 
tt requires a suspension of the ordinary business 
of the v^orld ; for none can be at leisure for secu- 
lar employments, when all are occupied^ as they 
ought to be, in devotion. All servile labour and 
all worldly business was accordingly prohibited 
by the Mosaic law, under the highest penalties ; 
and capital punishment was, in an early instance, 
actually inflicted on a man who only went out on 
the Sabbath to gather sticks for fuel. Christian 
magistrates have not only the permission, they 
have the injunction of our Lord— 'they have th^ 
authority at least of inference from the example 
of what he did himself, and what he justified 
when done by his disciples, to remit much of the 
rigour of this interdiction. Such a cessation 
however of business and of pleasure should be 
enforced, as may leave neither necessity nor temp- 
tation upon any denomination of men in the com- 
munity to neglect the proper observance of the 
festival. Jt is to be remembered, that although 
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(he worship* of God is the chief end of the^insii'^ 
tution^ yet the refreshment of the lower ranks of 
mankind^ by an intermission of their labours^ is 
indisputably a secondary object. '' Thou shalt 
rest on the seventh day/' said the law^ '* that the 
son of thy handmaid^ and the istrangor, may be 
refreshed.^' A handmaid^ in the language of the 
Old Testament^ denotes a female slave : The son 
of a handmaid therefore is the offspring of a 
female slave ; which^ by the laws of the Jews^ as 
of all people among whom slavery hath been al« 
lowed^ was the property of the master of the mo- 
ther. The stranger seems here to be set in oppo- 
sition to the homeborn slave^— denoting a foreign 
llaTe bought with money or taken in war. These 
two descriptions of the homeborn and the foreign 
slave comprehend the whole of that oppressed 
and helpless order of mankind. It is expressly 
.provided by the law^ that on the Sabbath day 
this harassed race of mortals should have their 
refreshment. Now^ as these injunctions were 
evidently founded on the general principles of 
philanthropy^ it should seem^ that allowance be- 
^ag made for the difference between the rigour 
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of tbe Jewish aad tbe liberality of the Cbristiaa 
disp^asatioQ^ — ^aiid allowance being algo made 
for the different circumstances of the ancient and 
the modern worlds — these iiy unctions of the sus- 
pension of the labours of the lower riinlpi are 
wiiversalljr and perpetuallj in force» in all paiti 
of the worlds and in all ages ; the rather as thej 
are no less calculated for the benefit Qftho higher 
than for the comfort of the lower or4e(«« It is 
useful to both to be adinonisbed at frequMt in* 
teryals^ — the one for tb^ir consolationj th^ othev 
for the suppressien of that pride whiek a oond*^ 
tion of ease and superiority is too ap^ to inspjre. 
It is useful to both to be reminded oif their equal 
relation to their commoa liord^ as the e«eatiiiea 
of his power— the suligeets of bis g^YercuanW* 
the children of his loVe> bj an iwtitiitioA which 
at frequent intervals uoites thfm in hk sevrice. 
Under this recollection^ the seryant w»ll ohof 
with fidelity and cheerfuhieasj and tite aupecioc 
will govern with kindness and lenity. It is of 
the highest importance to the ptesent good hiv- 
mour of society, and to the future interests of 
men of every rank, ihat these injunctions should 
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^ observed with all the exactness which the pre* 
seot state of society may admit. 

The hiboiur of man is oot the only toil which 
the Mosaic law prohibited on the Sabbath day, 
^' Ob the seventh day thou shalt rest^ that thine 
ox and thine ass may rest/' It was a principle 
with some of the heathen moralists^ that no rights 
subsist between man and the low^ animals^ — ^tfaat^ 
in the exercise of our dominion over tbem^ we are 
at liberty to pursue our own profit and conve- 
nience^ without any consideration of the fatigue 
and the miseries which they may undergo. The 
holy Scriptures seem to speak another language, 
when they say '' The righteous man is merciful 
even to his beast ; '' and as no reason can be al- 
leged why the ox or the ass of Palestine should 
be treated witk more tenderness than the kindred 
brutes of oAer countries^ it must be upon this 
general pf inciple, that mercy is in some degree 
due to the animals beneath us^ that the Divine 
legislator of the Jews provide on the Sabbath 
for their refreshment. This, therefore, like the 
former provision (allowance still being made for 
the different spirit of Judaism and Christianity), 
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is to be considered as a general and standard par|| 
of the institution^ which is violated whencTer^ foK 
the mere pleasure and convenience of the master 
and the owner^ either servAnts^ or even animals, 
are subjected to the same severity of toil on the 
Sabbath which belongs to the natural condition 
of the one and to the civil rank of the other on 
\he six dajs of the week. On the Sabbath, man 
is to hold a sort of edifjing communion with the 
animals beneath him ; acknowledging, by a short 
suspension of his dominion over them, the right 
»f the Creator in himself as well as in them, and 
confessing that his own right over them is derived 
from the grant of the superior Lord, 

It appears from what has been said, that the 
practice, which is become so common in this 
country among all ranks of men, of making long 
journies on the Sabbath day without any urgent 
necessity, is one of the highest breaches of this 
holy institution. It breaks in upon the principal 
business of the day^ laying some under a necessi- 
ty, and furnishing others with a pretence for with- 
drawing themselves from the public assemblies ; 
^fld it defeats the ordinance in its subordinate^ 
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endisj depriving servants and cattle of that tem- 
porary exemption from fatigue which it was in- 
tended both should enjoj. This^ like other evils, 
hath arisen from small beginnings; and by aa 
unperceiv^d^ because a natural and a gradual 
growth^ hath attained at last an alarming height. 
Persons of the higher ranks^ whether from a cer- 
tain vanity of appearing greats by assuming a pri- 
vilege of doing what was generally forbidden, or 
for the convenience of travelling when the roads 
were the most empty, began within our own me-* 
inory to make their journies on a Sunday. In a 
commercial country, the great fortunes acquired 
in trade have a natural tendency to level all dis- 
tinctions but what airise from affluence. Wealth 
supplies the place of nobility ; birth retains only 
the privilege of setting the first example. The 
city presently catches the manners of the court ; 
and the vices of the bigh-born peer are faithfully 
copied in the life of the opulent merchant and the 
thriving tradesman. Accordingly, in the space 
of a few years, the Sunday became the travelling 
day of all who travel in their own carriages. But 
why should the humbler citizen, whose scantier 
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means oblige him to comiait his person to thf 
crammed stage-coach^ more than his wealthier 
neighbour^ be exposed to the hardship of travel- 
liDg on the working dajs^ when the multitude of 
heavj carts and waggons moving to and fro in all 
directions renders the roads unpleasant and unsafe 
to all carriages of a slighter fabric ; especialtj 
when the oalj real inconvenience^ the danger of 
such obstructions^ is infiniteljr increased to him^ 
bj the greater difficulty with which the vehicle 
in which he makes his uncomfortable journey 
crosses out of the way^ in deep and miry roads» 
to avoid the fatal jostle P The force of these 
principles was soon perceived ; and^ in open de- 
fiance of the lawSj stage-coaches have for several 
years travelled on the Sundays. The waggoner 
soon understands that the road is as free for him 
as for the coachman^ — that if the magistrate con* 
nives at the one he cannot enforce the law against 
the other ; and the Sunday traveller now breaks 
the Sabbath without any advantage gained in the 
safety or pleasure of his journey. It may seem, 
that the evil, grown to this height, would become 
its own remedy : But this is not the case. The 
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temptatioD indeed to the erfme among the 
higher ranks of the people subsists no longer ; but 
the reverence for the daj among all orders is ex- 
tinguished^ and the abuse goes on from the mere 
habit of profaneoess. In the country^ the roads are 
crowded on the SuDdaj> as on any other day^ with 
travellers of every sort : The devotion of the vil- 
lages is interrupted by the noise of the carriages 
passing through^ or stopping at the inns for re* 
fresbment. In the metropolis^ instead af that so* 
lemn stillness of the vacant streets in the hours of 
the public service^ vrhich might suit^ as in our 
fathers' days^ with the sanctity of the day^ and be 
a reproof to every one who should stir abroad 
but upon the business of devotion^ the mingled 
racket of worldly business and pleasure is going 
on with little abatement; and in the churches 
and chapels which adjoin the public streets^ the 
sharp rattle of the whirling phaeton^ and the gra- 
yer rumble of the loaded waggon^ mixed with 
the oaths and imprecations of the brawling dri- 
vers^ disturb the congregation and stun the voice 
of the preacher. 
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These scandals call loudlj for redress : But 
redress will be in vain expected from any increa- 
sed severity of the laws^ without a concurrence of 
the willing example of the great. This is one of 
the many instanced in which a corrupt fashion in the 
higher orders of society will render all law weak 
and ineffectual. I am not without hope that the 
taample of the great will not be wanting. I trust 
that we are awakened to a sense of the importance 
of religious ordinances^ by the dreadful exhibition 
of the mischiefs of irreligion in the present state 
of the neighbouring apostate nation ; and though 
our recovery from the disease of carelessness and 
indifference is yet in its beginnings appearances 
justify a sanguine hope of its continuance^ and 
of its ultimate termination^ through the grace of 
Godj iti a perfect convalescence. And when once 
the duties of religion shall be recommended by 
the general example of the superior ranks^ then, 
and not till then^ the bridle of legal restraint wilt 
act with effect upon vulgar profligacy. 

But^ in the application of whatever means for 
the remedy of the evil, — whether of legal penal- 
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ttes^ ^bich ooght to be enforced, and in some 
cases ought to be heightened — or of the mildet 
persuasion of example— or of the two united^ 
which alone can be successful, — in the applica- 
tion of these various means^ the zeal of refbrnii 
if it would not defeat its own end, must be go- 
verned and moderated hy a prudent attrition to 
the general spirit of Christianity, and to the ge- 
neral end of the institution. The spirit of Chri^ 
tianitj is rational, manlj, and ingenuous ; in all 
cases delighting in the substantial works of judg<>- 
ment, justice, and mercj, more than in anjr exter- 
nal forms. The primary and general end of the 
institution is the public worship of Ood^ the 
Creator of the world and Redeemer of mankind. 
Among the Jews, the absolute cessation of all 
animal activity on their Sabbath had a particular 
meaning in reference to their history: It was 
a standing symbolical memorial of their miracu- 
lous deliverance from a state of servitude. But 
to mankind in general — to us Christians in par- 
ticular, the proper business of the day is the wor- 
ship of God in public assemblies, from which 
none may without some degree of crime be unne- 
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eeisarily absent. Private devotion is the Chrif«> 
tian's dailj dut^ ; but the peculiar duty of the 
Sabbath is public worship. As for those parts 
of the day which are not occupied in the public 
dutj^ every man's own conscience^ without any 
interference of public authority^ and certainly 
without any officious interposition of the private 
judgnient of his neighbour^— ^very man's owd 
conscience must direct him what portion of this 
leisujre should be allotted to his private devotionSi 
and what may be spent in sober recreation. Per-* 
haps a better general rule cannot be laid down than 
this^ — that the same proportion of the Sabbath^ 
on the wbole^ should be devoted to religious ex- 
ercises^ public and private, as every man would 
spend of any other day in his ordinary business. 
The holy work of the Sabbath, like all other 
work, to be done well requires intermissions. An 
entire day is a longer space of time than the hu- 
man mmd can employ with alacrity upon any one 
subject. The austerity therefore of those is little 
to be commended, who require that all the inter- 
vals of public worship, and whatever remains of 
the day after the public duty is satisfied, should 
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be speal in the eleset^ in private prayrii ftnd reti- 
red meditation. Nor sre penom in the t&wtr 
tanks of sMiet^ to be vcrf 8e*«fc1f eenstrred — 
titose espeeialty who are confined to- popiftous 
eities^ where thejr breathe a noxiouff atmosphere; 
and are engaged in tinwirolesoiiie occitpations^ 
from wMch with their daily subsittence they dev^ 
riTe their daily p{>i8on-^if they take adtanvEsge 
of the leisure of the day to recruit their wasted 
atrengih and harassed spirits^ by short excursions 
into the purer air of the adjacent villages^ and 
the innocent recreations of sober society ; provi- 
ded they engage not in schemes of dissipated and 
tumultuous pleasure^ which may disturb the so- 
briety of their thoughts^ and interfere with the 
duties of the day. The present humour of the 
eommon people leads perhaps more to a profana- 
tioo of the festival than to a superstitious rigour 
in the observance of it : But in tl|e ^^ttempt to 
reform^ we shall do wisely to remember^ tht^t the 
thanks for this are chiefly due to the base spirit 
of puritanical hypocrisy which in the last cen- 
tury opposed and defeated the wise attempts of 
government to regulate the recreations of the day 
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\iy authority^ and prevent tbe excesses which have 
actually taken place^ by a rational indulgence. 

The Sabbath was ordained for a day of public 
worship^ and of refreshment to the common peo- 
ple. . It cannot be a day of their refreshment if 
it be made a day of mortified restraipt. To be a 
day of worship^ it must be a day of leisure from, 
worldly busin^ss^ and of abstraction frpoi difsi-: 
pated pleasure. But it need not be a dismal one. 
It was ordained for a day of general and willing 
resort to the holy moqntain ; when men of every 
race^ and every ranl^, and every age^ promiscu- 
ously — Hebrew^ Qreekj and Scythian — bond and 
free — ^young and old — high and low — rich an4 
poor — one with another — laying \ko]A of Christ'^ 
^tonement^ an^ the proffered mercy of the gospel^ 
might meet together before their common Lord^ 
exempt for a season from the cares and labour^ 
of the worldj, and be '' joyful in his house pf 
prayer. 



SERMON XXIV. 



joHK^ iv. 43. 

*^ We have heard him ourselves ; and know that this is indeed 
the Chrkt, &e Sariour of the world.** 

X WAS in an £arly period of our SaTiour's mi- 
nistry — in the beginning of the first year of itj 
shortly after his first public appearance at Jeru* 
salem^ that the good people of the town of Sychar 
in SamarijBi^ where he made a short yisit pf twp 
dajs in his journey home to Galilee^ bore that 
remarkable testimony to the truth of his preten- 
aiODS which is recorded in my text. *^ We hay^ 
heard him ourselves/' they say to the woman of 
their town to whom he bad first revealed himself 
at title well by the entrance of the city^ and whp 
Jiad^stannpunced him to her countrymen; ^'W^ 
no loD^r.rely upon your report; we ourselves 
^aY^ heard |iim. We have heard him|iropoundr 
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iDg his pure maxims of morality — inculcating 
his lessons of sublime and rational religion — pro- 
claiming the glad tidings of his Father's peace. 
We ourselyes b$f e heard him ; and wc are con- 
vinced that this person is indeed what he declares 
himself to be : Wel^now that this is indeed the 
Saviour of the world* the Christ.'* 

This profession consists^ you see^ of two parts ; 
The terms in which it is stated imply a previous 
expectation of these Samaritans of a Christ who 
should come ; and declare a conviction that Jesus 
was that person. It i^ very remarkable in three 
circumstances. 

Firsts for the persons from whom it came. They 
were not Jews ; they were $amaritans^ — a race 
of spurious Israelites sprung from the forbidden 
marriages of Jews with heathen families^ — a na- 
tion whOj although they professed indeed to wor- 
afaip tiie God of Abraham after the rites of the 
Mosaic law^ yet^ as it should seem from the cen- 
sure that was passed upon them by a disceruing 
and a candid judge^ ^' that they worshipped they 
itnew nrt what/'— as it should seem, I say, from 
llris toostHt; they had but very in)perfect notions 
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%ere but ill iMtructed ia the true apirtt of the 
•crvice which they paid him. These were the 
persons who were so captivated with the subli* 
nity of our Saviour's doctrines* at to declare that 
.he who had so admirably discoursed them could 
be oo other thao the Christ, the Saviour of the 
iworld. 

The second thing to be remarked is the very 
just DOtioB these Samaritans express of the x>fflce 
of the Christ whom they expeeted,*-^bat he 
(shoilld be the fiaviour of the world, ula the ori^ 
gisud language of Ae New Testameai^ there are 
iBore words, thao one which are randered by the 
word ''world" in the English Bible. One of 
these is a word vrhich^ though it properly sigaj^ 
fies the whole of the habitable globe^ iM oitsn 
uaad in a moi» coafioed sense by those kter 
iGreek writers wfao^ were subjects of the Roman 
^empire aad treat of the affain of the Roasana. 
By these wrilera it is often used fisr so much only 
^f the world as was eooiprised within the liMita 
«f the RoaofUH empire. It has been iaiagincdi 
^Ihatihe evaageliiU« fitUowiagia this particular 
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have used this same word to deoote what was.pe^ 
culiarly their world, the territory of Judea. Mea 
of learning in these later ages have been mooh 
too fond of the practice of framing expositions of 
Scripture upon these grammatical refinements. 
The observation may be partly just : In many io- 
stances, however, it hath been misapplied ;. and. I 
.wouM advise the unlearned reader of the £ng- 
liih. Bible, wherever the world iw mentioned, to 
take the word in its- most natural thai i» iii its 
most exttoded meaning. This rule will seldom 
mislead: him ; and the few instances in which it 
may be incorrect are certain passages of histmy 
in which exactness of iaterpcetation is not of 
^eat at least not of general importance. In the 
text however at present before us, the original 
word is not that which is supposed to be capable 
tof a limited interpretation : On the contrary, it 
is that word which is used * by the sacred writen 
to denote the knass of the unconverted Gentile 
world, as jdistioguished from God's peculiar peo^ 
pie. Of this world, therefore, and by consequence 
of the whole world, the Sraiaritans, aa it appeart 
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. i»7 the testt^ expected in the Ctnrist tbe SaVioii^. 
it BppeBvn too; from the particulars of bur 8it^ 
tiour'i conferende with the womaa at tbe well; 
whith are relttted in the preceding part of thiK 
chapter^-rrit appears^ that of tbe means by which 
thei Messiah was' to efiiscl tUe salvation of the 
worlds these same peopte bad a yevj just though 
perhaps an inadequate apprehension; Thby ex- 
pected him to 'sayie the world by teaching the 
true religion. '^ I know/' said the woman^ 
^« whenlibe Messiah is come, be will tell us all 
tfaings^'* — all things concerning the worshi{> 
of God ; for that was the topic in discussiod. 
The circumstances whicli the evangelist's narra- 
ttve discovers of tiiis woman's former life ^te us 
nb reasoir td suppose that she had been a p^soti 
of A very thoughtful religious turn of mind, 
which had led her to be particularly inquisitive 
after the true meaning of the prophecies. It is 
to be supposed, thereforci that the notions which 
abe expressed were the common iiotions of her 
country. It was the notion therefore of the 
Samaritans of this age, that teaching men the 
true rjsligion would be in great part the means 



wbidi tfae Meemb would empioy for flie genenl 
4fllvBtt0n 0( 'miiiktiid : Aod sincethis wss tbeir 
jiDtton of the memn by wkidi the Mesttiah's Mil- 
VAticn should heetkciei, they ntart haTe placed 
the laWbtNMD iiself io fimdk a detiwrance as these 
flieaas were oatBrally fitted to aecomplttb^— in a 
idetirreraiBDe c£ maQkifMl from the corrufriMin 
wliidi ignoffance, hfp^rky, and sup^iCttioii^ 
ilid intnoNliited in iwwah and rdigioo^ and patti- 
^oahirly ia.tbe rites 6f tnoleiinal worshiq). Anatth* 
Ahiug i^ehn by'tiie woinati'B |m)fes8Et>Q>-^that 
:^ {bunacitiins were annve that tfae tioae wm ac* 
biaUj eooiefor tbit ddU^ierer'tmppea^aoce. Jesw 
luid said to her---''' The hour eoaaetii> and now 19, 
when the troe warahippers shall worship the Fa- 
ther iB spiffit anddn truth ; iWr the Father ieek-^ 
eth audi to worship him." The woman took thia 
dectaratian in its true meaniag. She atwweped-^ 
^' I know *'•<-'( these words in the beginniag of tfae 
ttFomaa^B answer ase opposed to those in wliicii 
0ur Saviour had bespoken heratlMtian^ ^^ Be- 
lieve me'') : ^^ Ymi kuLYe tny belief/' she aaid. 
f^ I know you tell me what is tme : IlaiowlAiat 
the Messiah is jast bow corang (that is Itbe pre-' 
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cise meanioi^ of Ae original word«) : I koew 
HMt the appointed time it emue^ — that the Mes- 
aiah imttt preaentfy arriTe ; and I know that 
If hen thai penen u come, he will idl tts all 
tUnga/' Great and innumerable are the myi* 
ttries of godlineis ! Thaae SamarUami who knew 
flot what diej wmrddpped^ had trner jiMioni of 
ihe Meatiah*ff offite, and of the natftceond exteal 
of the delivwanoe he was to work^ thin- tfie Jew# 
had^ who for many ages had been the ehotte de- 
positaries of the oracles of God. The Siunari«» 
tans looked for a spiritaial^ ciit a tempoffal-«^6Hr 
n umwrsal^ notanattcmaldeliiierance; and> by 
a just interpretation of the signs of thofttmesi thoj 
wwe apprized that the time in which Jesus of 
Nanareth arose was the season marked hy the pco^ 
phctic spsriA for the Messiah's appearance. At* 
tendy I beseech jreu^ to this extraordinaty fac^ 
deduced^ if I taietake not, with the highest ori'^ 
4eDee^ fi-om the public profession of the Sfchariles 
wiiicfa is tcootaiaed in my mt^ coonected with the 
particnkr professions of the woman. This fatft 
will lead as to interesting speculations^ and to 
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coDcluiions of the highest importance* The use 
I would at preseot make of it^ is onlj to adlnoc- 
iiish you^ by this striking instance^ of haw little 
bepefit what are called the external meate of grace 
may prove — the advantages even of li Divine re^ 
velationj— ^f how little benefit they may prove t# 
those whose minds are occupied with adverse pn^ 
judices^ or who trust so far to that partial favour 
of the Deity of which they erroneously conceive 
the advantages of their present situation to be cer* 
taio 8ig;ns^ as to be n^ligent of their own im*^ 
provemrat. On the other hand^ you see what a 
proficiency may be made^ by God's blessiogj on 
the diligent use of scanty talents. • The Samari* 
tans^ you see, who were not included in the com^ 
monwealth of Israel, who bad no light but what 
came to them obliqiidy, as it were, by an irregu* 
lar reflection from the Jewish temple-^no in^ 
struction butlhat of fugitive priests, and under 
the protection of a heathen prince, — these Samar 
ritans had so far improved under this imperfect 
discipline, as to attain views of the proiiiifled rer 
demption of which the Jews themselves miised. 
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ivhoDi tUe mercifol pro?ideiK}e of God had piacdL 
under tbe. immediate tuition of Mdses fttni tlie 
prophets. 

I reinra: to (he asalysis of . my text. The third 
circumstance to be reinarked is this profeBsiOo of 
-the S^ariked, i» the great walmUL and energy^ ef 
«Kprenioa with whieh theif declate their doiivie'- 
tioo that JaBUs wagithat- miinersal SaTiouritohofle 
affidvalat<|Ma§n06n.diej expected. ^' Wtikntno,'* 
thflj- sayib the* woman (this word ^iprenes^an M- 
suranceof tbemitid fiir stronger than belief) c '^ We 
ipive entire' cf adit to your report. But your ma- 
aertion is no longei^thegrband.of oolrheiief; our 
persuasion.' goes &r beyond lany belief ifonnded 
upontbe testimony iof a third person. We believe 
your report; but webelidve it beealu^ vre our- 
selves haye heard him. And we knOw^ and can 
maintain^ eaeh'of us upon his own proper know- 
ledge and conviction^ that this person is indeed 
the Christ, the Saviour ef the world/' Would 
God, thi^t all who now name the name of duisl, 
I had almost said^ were Sycharites ! but wovld 
Clsod they all were animated with that full-grown 
*^&onfidence of faith which in a visit of two days 
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our great Master's preaching had raised to sucll 
rtreagtfa and tnaturitj io the honest hearts of diaae 
half-taught Samaritans ! 

Tfaeae facts^ theo^ are clearlj deducible fironi 
the teztj«*^hat. the Samaritans of oUr Saviour'^ 
di^, no less then the more instructed JeiN> w- 
pecled a Messiah; thut they knew, no less than 
tile JemM, that the time was come fox his appear* 
ance ; that, in Use Messiah, thejr espeeted not* 
like the mistaking Jews, a Sariour of the Jeirash 
naition onlj, or of Abraham's descendants, but of 
tbevorld^a Saviour of the world from molal 
rather Aau firom phjsioal e?iL 

Of ttiese facts, I maj hereafter, with God's 
gracious assistance^ endeavour to invest^ate the 
causes. The speculation will be no kas impro- 
irtng than curious. It will give us occasion to 
Mquire by what means God had provided that 
something of a miraculous beside the natural 
Wftness of himself should remain among the 
Gentiles in the darkest ages of idolatry. We 
dMl find, if I mistake not, that a miraculous 
testimony of God, as the tender parent of man- 
kind, founded upon early revektioos and wide- 
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spread prophecies^ beside that testimony ivbidi 
jibe works of aatare bear to biro as the UDirersal 
Lord^ was ever existing in tbe heathen worlds al* 
though for many ages the one was little regarded 
and tbe other lay buried and concealed. Wq 
sball^ besides^ have occasion to consider and to 
explain many prophecies that lie scattered in tbe 
books of Moses.' When I have shown you what 
were.tfae foundations of tbe previous (kith of tbe 
Samaritans in tbe Messiah to come^ I may tlimf 
proceed to inquire upon what evidence tbe people 
of Scybar were induced to believe that Jesus was 
tbe expected person. Blit^ as these topics wilt 
require some accuracy and length of disquisition, 
I shaH for the present decline them ; and I shall 
bring my present discourse to a conclusion^ wbeo 
I have mentioned and considered a difficulty which 
some find in the story of our Lord's visit to tbe 
town of Sycfaar, and of his conferenee with the 
vroman at tbe well ; and which they think a great 
pncj though, in n^y judgment, it is either altoge* 
ther groundless, or, if it have any foundation, it 
is nevertheless entirely removed by the discovery 
^rbicb my text makes of tbe state of the Samari- 
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tans' faith at the time of our Lord's appearance. 
Whence was it^ it haAh been said^ that Jesus^ 
¥rho declared himself not sent save to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel^ should^ to |hese Sa- 
maritans (a race which in a more advanced pe^ 
riod of his ministry he ranked with Gentiles^ 
when he first sent his apostles ou^ to announce the; 
approach of the kingdom of heaven^ forbidding 
them to go into any Gentile province, or to enter 
any Samaritan town)^ — whence was it, that in this 
early period^ to these Samaritans, and in particu- 
lar to a woman of that country whose character 
at that time was not irreproachable, whatever her 
succeeding life might be when she became a dia- 
c^Ie of our Lord, — whence was it, that at this 
early period, in this country, an4 to this woman^ 
our Lord declared himself more explicitly thauit 
is supposed he had yet done in any part of Judea, 
or even in private among his. own diac^le^ ? 

Perhaps the supposition which creates this dif- 
ficulty — ^the supposition that Jesus had not de^ 
dared himself explicitly either among the Jews 
IQ general or to any of his disciples in priyate^-r 
fMy b# unfounded ; At leasts it is no prpof th^ 
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it is true, that we read not in aoj of the four evann 
gelists that Jesus had^ at any time before this 
interview with the Sycharite woman^ said to any. 
onej either in public or in private^ '^ I am the 
Messiah." To those who consider the abridged 
manner in which the evangelbts have written 
-'^in which they professed to write the story of 
their Master's life> omitting many more incident^ 
th^n they have related^ — to those who consider 
this circumstance, it will be no argument that no 
declaration equally explicit had been previously 
made, that none such is recorded. The import 
tant transactions of the whole interval betweeq 
our I^rd> baptism and his return into Galilee 
after the first passover, which are contained iii 
the four first chapters of St John's Gospel, the 
three other evangelists have altogether passed by ; 
And those who are read in history, either sacre^ 
or profane, well know, th^t the pejgatiye of ^ny 
probable fact is never to be concluded from the 
silence and omission of even the most ^ccurat^ 
find exact historians. Frpm the narrative qon- 
tained in the three first chapters of St John's Gos^ 
pel^ my conclusion, I confess, would be^ that put* 
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blessed Saviour was from the very first safieienf- 
]y explicit^ with bis select associates^ upon th« 
general point of his pretensions ; and oeitber at 
Jerusalem nor in Galilee at all reserred m public. 
But^ granting the truth of the supposition upon 
which the difficulty is raised^ I say the solution 
of the difficulty is easy to be founds in the view 
which the text displays of the rdigioos opinions' 
of the Samaritans at the time of our Lord's visit 
to the town of Sychar. The Samaritans at that 
time had truer notions of the Messiah's charac- 
ter and office — I will not say than any that were 
commonly to be found among the Jews — ^but I 
will say^ than any one even of the apostles had> 
before their minds were oilightened by the Holy 
Spirit^ after our Lord's ascension. Now> we are 
told that it is one of the maxims of God's govern- 
ment, f ' that to him that hath ''-—to him that hath 
acquisitions of his own^ made by an assiduous 
improvement of his talents^ by a studious cultiva- 
tion of his natural endowments^ and a diligent use 
of the external means of knowledge which have 
been afforded him — '' to him shall be given " the 
means of greater attainments ; ^f but 'from him 
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Ihat hath not"— from him who can show no 
fraits of his own industry — *' from him shall be 
token eyenthat which he seemeth to haye." This 
unprofitable servant^ in the natural course of. 
things^ and by the just judgment of God^ shall 
Ipse tfie itdyantages which through sloth and in- 
dolence h^ hath neglected to impcoye. Bj this 
maxim, eyerj particular person's rank and station 
will be determined in the world to i^ome. If it 
U not constantly obseryed in the present wqrld, 
the necessity of departing from it either is the re- 
sult of tluitdiMrder and irregularity which man's 
deg;eiieracy hath introduced, or it may be an es- 
wfitiBA pitrt of the constitution of a probationaiy 
9tate; Still, in general, it is reasonable to 8iip«- 
poee that the external light of reyelation, like the 
internal influences of the Spirit, wben no particu- 
lar good purposes of Proyidence are to be an- 
^^wered by ^ ipore arbitrary and unequal distribu- 
tion of it,r-rip general, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose^ that it is dispensed to different persons va 
proportion to the inclination and ability to profit 
\^y it which the Searcher of Hearts discerns in 
^Itch* Where, then, is the wonder, ths^t our Si|- 
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yiour should declare himself jo openly to these 
hooest Sycharites, who were then earoestly look- 
iagibr the great redemption^^-^whose hearts were 
leadj and whose understandings weie prepared to 
receive siieb a deliTerer as Jesos pretended to be 
-^io aeknowledfe the Christy die Son of God^ 
altliough^ he came i* the form of a seryant ? 
Where is the wonder t|iat he should make this 
great discovery in the first instance to a weak wo- 
man^ laden wMi the follies of her youths if, not- 
wtthstonding the iitegularity of her past lift^ he 
discovered in her heart a soil in which his holy 
doctrine might take root and flourish > The re^ 
striction laid upon the apostles^ in their first mis- 
sion^ not to visit the SamaritaBs, was probably 
founded on feasoas ef policy-^nnot onany dblikt 
of the Samaritans^ It might have ebstructod the 
accomplishment of oov Saviour's gnNkt design^ 
had the Samaritasi multitude at that time risen on 
his side ; as the Jewish multitude^ if I oonjecture 
aright^ was ripe to rise^ had he declared himself 
the temporal Messiah which they expected. But 
how^ theuj would man's redemption have been 
effected^ which required that his blood should 
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flow f(or our crime^thatbe^ as (he neprefleotative 
of guiUy man, dioold suffer capital punidmiait 
as a criminal ? It was probably for this reasoo 
tbat the public call was not to be gi^en to Saina* 
ria in bis lifetime, leit Samaria diouM obey it 
This, at least, seems cimistent with the general 
politics of our Saviour's Ufe ; for it is very rev* 
roarkable, that as be grew in pubUc fame, he be- 
came noie resenred with his friencLi and more 
open with his enemies. This appears in a very 
striking manner in the circumstaaces of his last 
journey to Jerusalem, when he went up thither to 
return home no more till he had finiriied the great 
atonement. From Galilee, where his friends 
wei« numerous and his party strong, he stole 
ft way in secret : Through Samaria, where he wai 
titen less known, he mMe a more publie progress ; 
Jeruaalem, where the faction of his enemies pre* 
Tftiled, be^niered in open triumph : In the temple 
be Iktd defiance to the jchief priests and rulers ; 
telliiig tbeoii that if, at their re<|«e8t, he diould 
eilenee the a<^clamations of his fiotlowera (which 
he refnsed to do), the stones of the buihling would 
pfoclaim |f is titles, and salulp the present Petty, 
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From similar motives^ it maj reasooablj be pre^ 
sumed^ our Savioar, in the beginning of hisr mi- 
nistry^ honoured the forward faith of the Sama- 
ritans with an open avowal of his person bm^ 
his office. In a more advaiiced period^ bent on 
the speedy execution of his great design^'he would 
not call them to bis party, lest by securing his 
person they should thwart ^is purpose. 

And iiow^ from these contrasted examples of 
Samaritan faith and Jewish blindness, let every 
one take encouragement, and let eveiy one leam 
the necessity of assiduity in self-improvement. 
Does any one whose thoughtless beart has hitherto 
t^eeu set upon the lust of the eye> the p.omp of the 
world, or the pride of life/ begin now to perceive 
the importance of futiirity ? Does any one whom 
the violence of passion hath carried into atrocious 
crimes, which repetition liath render^ habitual 
and familiar, begin to perceive bis danger ? — 
would he wish to '^escape it, if an escape were pos*' 
sible? — Let him then not be discouraged by an j 
enormities of his preceding life. To become 
Christ's disciple, every one who wishes is per^ 
initted ; Every one*s past sins are forgiven from 
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the moraeoi that he resolves to cooform to the 
precepts and example of his Saviour. He ^bo 
made aa open discoverj of himself-^an early 
proftsr of saWatioDj to a people wbo^ though not 
idolatinrs^ bad but imperfeetlj known the Father^ 
'^^he v9\ko, in a conferenee the occasion of which 
%as evideotlj of his own seeking^ revealed him- 
isittf to a womati living in impure concubinage 
"with the sixth man she had called her husband. — 
h0 v^ho 'forgave the birnier that perfumed his feet 
mud bathed them with the tears of her repentance^ 
^-^e vi4o absolved the adulteress taken in the fact> 
--^fce who called Saul the persecutor to be a pil« 
lar and an apostle of the faith he had so cruellj 
oppressedji— fce who from the cross bore the pe- 
Dvtedt companion of his last agonies to paradise, 
-^Hehkih said<-*and JQU have seen how his ac-* 
tibns AccMdtfl with his words-^Ae hath said— 
''flini ihat cometh to me, I will in nowise cast 
QUf ^' Him that cometh to me ip humility and 
penitence, I will in nowise cast out. In nowise, 
-~in no resentmeoi of any crimes, not even of 
blasphemy and infidelity, previous to his coming, 
will I exclude bim from the light of my doctrine. 
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from tbe bdnefiti of idj M^vxmtnts. itma 4b0 
glories of mj kingdotn." Cone thewfore uota 
him, all je.lhat tre beayy. ludev wMi jour siae. 
By hit own gracious voice be called jott vMocm 
earth : By the voice of his sAiliaasadorf he eo»* 
liBueth to call ^ he calleti^ j^Mi now bj. mine^ 
Come UDto fami, and he shall, give you r69t»*-^ffeit 
from the hard servitude of fin and i^petite 'Mi 
guiUjr fear. That joke is heavj^ — thM burdes 
as intolerable : Hi$ y^ke is ei^^ ^d k/$ bUfdeft 
^ht. ]^t come in sioo^rity ;-<-*da/e not to c^uiie 
HI hypocrisy and dissimalatiOfK Thbk ttot liiat 
j|.will.ffvailyoUj, io the li^tday^ to bavecallod 
jDiirselves Chriftipaa^o. have hem botm and 
educated under the goflpel light — to bavo Umd 
in the exterQa} . commtiBiitn ^ the ehureh mt 
earth^-^if |iU the while y#ur hearts havAihoklea 
BO eomoNinioa niith its Head in heateB, If^ io^ 
structed in (^bflHiftiity^and proftating to belifeve 
jts doct^inea^ ye iead the lives of ttDbeNeYeVs^ it 
vrill avait you nothii^ in the hext^ to have et^ 
joyed in this worlds like the Jews of old> advaa* 
tages which ye 4eq>ised^«*^to have had the eos' 
tody of a hply doetrine^ which never torched 
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your hearts— of a pure commandment^ by the 
light of which ye never walked. To those who 
difigrace the doctrine of their Saviour by the jcan- 
dal of their fivesj it will be of no avail to have 
Tainly called him 'J jA>rd^ Lord ! " 
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JOBN^ iv. 42. 

^^ We hare heard him ourseltres ; and kDOW that this is indeed 
the Christ, the Saiionr of the workL" 

8uCH was the testimooj whichi in an earlj period 
of our Saviour's ministry^ the good peopk of thel 
town of Sjchar in Samaria bore to the truth of 
his pretensions. Thejr rnake^ jou see^ a double! 
profession^ — firsts of a previous faith in a Christ 
that was to tome ; then^ of a faith now wrought 
in them by the preaehing of Jesus^ that Jesuri 
himself was the person they expected. 

From this public confession of the Sycharites> 
connected with the sentiments which had been 
expressed by a woman of. the same town^ in her 
private conference with our Lord at Jacob'tf 
Well^ these factSj as I showed you in my last 
discourse^ may readily be deduced;— that the 
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Blindiifitaiii of oi|r Saviour's day, with advantage 
of leis light from rerelatioo^ do less than the 
more instructed Jews expected a Messiah ; that 
tbejr knewi no less than the Jews^ that the time 
was dome for his appearance ; that^ in the Mes- 
siah who was now to come^ they expected not, 
like the mistaking Jews^ a Saviour of the Jewish 
nation onlj, of of Abraham's descendants, hot <^ 
the world ; that they expected a Saviour of the 
world from moral evil — from the misery of sin 
and guilt — ^from the corruptions of ignorance, 
hypocrisy, and superstition. 

Of these facts I now purpose to investigate the 
causes, t am to ioquiie idierefore^ &hi, on what 
gronni» tht^ previous. faith which we find in the 
Samaritans — their faith in a Christ to come^ was 
founded ; and in the next place, what partieu-t 
Jar evidence might produoetbeir convtetion that 
Jesus was the person thejr ex|>ected actually ar- 
rived. 

The first jquestion,. what were the grounds of 
their previous faith, oMty scon naturally to divide 
Uself into two parts,--«s it respects this previous 
faith in that part which was^peculiar to theSa- 
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marttaoa ; or in tliat more genial part of k io 
nrhich th^ only concurred in the nairerfal ex- 
pectatioD of all the civUised aatioais of the world* 
The expectation of an extraordinary person irho 
should arise about this time in Judea^ and be the 
histroment of great improTomeDts in the manners 
and condition of mabkindj was almost if not al- 
togeliier^unifersal at the time of our Satiouf^ 
births and had heen gradually spreading and gif- 
ting strength idt some time before it. The fact 
is so notorious to all who have any knowledge of 
antiquity^ that it is needless to attempt any proof 
df it. It may be assumed. Mi a prindple which 
even an^ iilidel of candour would be ifshamed to' 
deny ; Or^ if any one would deny it^ t vifOuUi de« 
elioe all dbptttewitb such an adversary, as too 
ignorant toreceife conviction, or too diftfnganu^ 
ous to acknowledge what he most secretly admit; 
This geoteal expectation was common therefen 
to the Samaritans with other nations : And m fat 
as it was eomimooi k nnistbetracedidacmieeom** 
mon source ; for causes can never be less general 
than thmr effects. Wkat was peciiliar toC the S«^ 
mar itans, was the just notion which is ejtpressed 



In my teii, and in tbe private professiopi of tfe 
jBfdbarite woanao, of tbe nataoe and extent of tbe 
hembtB men were to receiTe firom the opected 
ddkeroTj and of tbe means hy which the ddiver* 
ance waslo. be accomplished. 

The subject therrfore before U9, in its flrit 
gqienl branch, the inqoity into the groands of 
tbs.prfvioiii faitii of the fih^oiaritans, appears, in 
this Tiew mt itj to be of vast extent and cooipce^ 
hension : Fory to gite ihe question a ooipplete 
discttssioiii apd to conduct the inquiry in what 
might seem the mo^ natural order^ it would be 
9Q9essary. to consider^ firsti the general gtoipods 
of *the expe^tatidn which so ^nerally prevailed } 
fwl afteirwards^ to inquire fromiwluit particular 
fosirees the Spiinaritefcis drew those iust iviews of 
th^ Mfsiiibh's . bwioaii ! which Ibey hai^e been 
found i to, iWj t flstai a. TheinsredligatiDn of the 
$r<t : qnestipik would marf us lato deep disquisi^ 
lions of theologiiciil ant^quittss. ) 
. it is pot m^ch niy:pm0tiee to shrink fromdif^ 
ficultles ; noi Wk I hcifig mjself to believe thnt 
eooimon people are so incompetent as thej aif 
gmespliy tu^posod to he to compsehendiwhsiever 
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.*tiie preaclier m\\ ht at the trouble ter expUin. 
Under the cootrary pfersuasiod^ I scruple not to 
serve you with stronger meatis than are generallj 
thought fit for popular digestion.* I should con- 
sult my own ease more^ and your advantage less, 
if I could acquiesce in the g«»ieral'opinieil. 

For ;our present siibject. The cOiidition of the 
^oiaritans in the article of religious information 
was> in consequence df their cdnnexion with the 
Jews/ so different from that of any Other people, 
that we may reasonably separate the two questions 
concerning tbeiir particular faith and the general 
expectation of the rest of mankind, aM consider 
them as distinct sufajjects ; for the tiews of the 
Samaritans might haive been j ait what 4tiey were, 
although the Gentiles had been left (which neter 
was their case) in* tcrtal darkness. Fo# the pre- 
sent, therefore, I shall postpone the general qiie»* 
tioa concerning the grounds of the general ez« 
pectation of the Gentiles (which I purpose, how« 
ever, with Ood^s gracious assistance, at some fu« 
ture season to' resume ; but for the present I shall 
pDBtpoiie it), and, confining myself t# jibe parti- 
cular case of the Samaritans, I shall 'cndea^out 
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to ascertaiu the particular aources from which 
they drew their infiormatioa that the Messiah WM 
to come for the ^eueral adTantage of maDkiod, 
and that he was to come in the character of a 
frublic teacher, of the true religion. In the first 
circumstance^ their expectations differed from 
those of the Jews ; and in the jecond, from those 
of the whole Gentile world. Now» since these 
notions, which were peculiar to themselves, could 
act he formed on any vague traditions which 
were current among any other people, — and since 
they have. been remarkably justified by the event 
of things,— «it is most reasonable to suppose that 
they were drawn immedUitely from the word of 
God — from prophecies of the Old Testament, 
which the Samaritans interpreted with more dis* 
cermneot than the Jews, because they were fre^ 
from the prejudices which the Jews entertained in 
lavour of their own nation ; perhaps for this 
reason, that being secretly conscious of their spu- 
rious original, however they might boast their 
(ieseent Irom Abraham, they were unwilling to 
admit those exclusive claims of his family for 
which the Jews so zealously contended, i^d on 
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wbicfa their fatal pfejtkUces were fouoded. But 
if tke Qotiom of the SamaritaQfl were drawn »*• 
nediately from the Old Testament, it is evident 
thej are to be sou^t in Aose parts of k whieh 
the Samaritaps admitted. The SamarilaM ad- 
mitted no part of the sacre^ writings of the Jewf 
hnt the five books of Moses. In the books of 
Moses^ therefore, we are to look for such pro- 
phecies of the Messiah as might be a sufficicnl 
foundation of the faith of the Samaritans---<if tint 
pute faith whieh was free from the errore of the 
Jews, and far more particular than the general 
expectation of the Gentiles. In the books of 
Moses we must look for prophecies of the Mes- 
siah, declaring the general extent of the deliver* 
ance he was to accomplish, and describing him 
in the character of a religious teacher. And these 
prophecies must be clear and explicit,— -not con* 
i^^ed in dark images and arabignous alhisJons, 
but m terms that might be open to popular ap- 
prehension before their accomplishment; for if 
no such prophecies should be found in the bodu 
of Moses, the faith of the Samaritans will be a 
fiMt for which it will be impossible to account* 
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For fvofhecitB describing tbe Meisiab as the 
general benefactor of mankind, it is no difficult 
task to Asd them in the books of Moses : The 
greater difllctiUy, perhaps, would be to find any 
prophecy of him, of that high antiquity, in which 
jtbe extent of the blessings that should be the con- 
sequence of his appearance is not expressly signi* 
fed. This circumstance is clearly implied in the 
earliest revelations; and it is remarkable that it 
IS always mentioned in the post explicit terms, ii| 
the promises made to the ancestors of the Jewish 
nation. A general restoration of mankind from 
the ruin of the fall was plainly implied in the orir 
ginal curse upon the serpent : For what would 
have been the great victory of the woman's seed, 
if the greater part of Eve's posterity were doomed 
to continue in tbe power of the common enemy ? 
*^if, for one family to be brought by Christ 
within the possibility of salvation, two hundred 
and ninety-seven millions were to remain tbe ne* 
glected irictims of the Devil's malice ?-^which, 
upon a very moderate computation, was the case, 
if Jacob's was the single family that was to have 
an interest in Christ^ redemption. After the 
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floods wbeD Jehovah ^m described as the God 
of Sbem, it was declared that Japhet was to fiad 
^ shelter to Sbem's tabernacle. Nor can I per- 
ceive that the curse denouDced on Canaan's de- 
generate posterity amounted to an absolute exclu- 
sion of his descendants from the knowledge and 
the worship of Sbem's God : The contrary^ I 
think, is mercifully implied in the terms of the 
curse, — though, I confess, very darkly. When it 
was first intimated to Abraham that the Messiah 
was to arise among his descendants, it was at the 
tame time declared that the blessing was to reach 
to all the families of the earth ; and this declara^ 
tion was constantly repeated upon every renewal 
of the glorious promise to Isaac and to Jacob : 
So that the whole tenor of patriarchal prophecy 
attests the universal extent of the Messiah's bles-- 
sings ; and the thing is so very clear, that it is 
unnecessary to be more particular in the proof 
of it. 

Again, for the time of his appearance. This 
was marked in Jacob's dying prophecy by a sign 
which the Samaritans of our Saviour's days could 
not but discern. The dissolution of a consider* 
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ftble state batb^ like all events^ its regular ana 
tertain causes, which work the ultimate effect bj 
a slow and gradual progress. The catastrophe 
is ever ^preceded bj public disorders, of which 
. human sagacity easily forecasts the eyent. To 
the Samaritans of our Saviour's day^ living in the 
heart of the Jewish territory, it must have been 
very perceptible that the sceptre vras falling from 
the hand df Judah, when the Jewish polity was 
actually within half a century of its dissolution ; 
-—and when the sceptre should depart from Ju-^ 
dah^ then, according to the holy patriarch's pre- 
diction, the Shiloh was to come. 

Of the extent therefore of the Messiah's bles- 
sings, and of the time of his appearance, the Sa- 
maritans might find clear information in the books 
of Mosed. Upon these points Xhe earliest pro- 
phecies were so explicit, that no higher qualifi- 
cation could be requisite to comprehend their 
general meaning than a freedom of the mind 
from prejudices in favour of the pretensions o^ 
the Jewish nation, — prejudices which the Sama*^ 
ritans, who hated the Jews, were not likely td 
entertain. 

VOL. II. s 
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It may be someivhat more difficult to produce 
the plartitular predictioDs in which they found 
the Messiah described as a religious teacher. 
That predictions to this purpose do exisj in the 
books of Moses, in terms which were cleatly 
understdod by the ancient Samaritans, cannot 
reksbnably be doubted ; because we find this no- 
tion of the Messiah in the previous ftith of the 
Samaritahs, of tVhich the books of Moses were 
the soils foundation. If thisse prophecies are now 
noi easy to be found, the whole difficulty must 
arise from the obscurity which time hath brought^ 
through various causes, upon particular passages 
of these very ancient writings, which originally 
were perspicuous. 

It were, perhaps, not difficult to prove, that 
the promise which accompanied the delivery of 
the law at Sinai — the promise of a prophrt to be 
raised up among the Israelites, who should re^ 
semble Moses — bad the Messiah for its ultimate 
object : And from the appeal which is repeatedly 
made to it by the first preachers of Christianity 
— from the terms in which the inquiries of the 
Pharisees were propounded to the Baptist^^-from 
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the sentiments v^hkh tbe Jewish mukitude were 
accustofoed to express upon occasion of several 
of our Saviour's miiracles-^it is very evident^ that^ 
in the age of our Lord and his apostles, the Mes- 
siah was universally looked for by the Jewish na^ 
tion^ as the person in whom that promise was to 
receive its final and particular completion. In 
the office of a prophet, and more particularly ia 
the resemblance of Moses^ the character #f a 
teacher is indeed included; but of a national 
teacher of the Jews only^ not of an universal in- 
structor of maakifid. This promise liierefore 
could hardly be the foundation of the expeeta* 
tion which the Samaritans entertained of ;a public 
teacher who was to rescue the whole world from 
moral evil^ by instructing all men in the true re- 
ligioQ : For in the letter of the prophecy no such 
character appears ; nor is it probable, that be- 
fore the merciful scheme of Providence was de- 
veloped and interpreted by the appearance of our 
Savkwr and tbe promulgation of the gospel, men 
would be so qnioksighted in the interpretation of 
dark figures and distant allusions, as to descry 
the character of a universal teacher under tbe 
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linage of a prophet of the Israelites. The pasj- 
sages therefore on which the Samaritans built 
their hope we have yet to seek. 

One passage which^ if I take its meaning rights 
contains an illustrious prophecy to our purpose^ 
occurs in the book of Deuteronomy. It is the 
beginning of that prophetic song in which Mo* 
ses^ just before his deaths describes the future 
fortunes of the t^eWe tribes of Israel. This 
song is contained in the thirty-third chapter of 
Deuteronomy^ under the title of ^' The blessing 
wherewith Moses the man of God^ at the point of 
deaths blessed the children of Israel/' The par- 
ticular passage of which I speak lies in the se** 
cond^ thirds fourth^ and fifth verses. From the 
quick transitions that are used in it, from narra«- 
live to ejaculation, and from ejabulation again to 
narrative — and from the mixture of allusion to 
past facts and future events — it has much of that 
natural difiSculty which is in some degree insepa- 
rable from this style of composition : And the na- 
tural difficulty of the passage seems considerably 
heightened by the errors of transcribers ; inso- 
much, that the ablest critics seem to have de-^ 
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spaired of reducing the original text to any gram*^ 
matical propriety^ or of drawing from it any con- 
sistent meanings without much liberty of con- 
jectural emendation. If tne interpretation which 
I shall venture to propose should seem new, it 
will nevertheless be thought a circumstance some- 
what in its favour, that, at the same time that it 
brings the passage to a more interesting and more 
connected sense than any other exposition — a 
sense too the most pertinent to the occasion — it 
requires fewer alterations of the present text than 
are necessary in any exposition that hath been 
hitherto attempted. Of forty-two words, of 
which the whole passage is composed, six only 
undergo slight alterations, and a seventh is omit- 
ted. The six alterations have the sanction of 
antiquity, — ^two from the Samaritan «copy of the 
original text, three from the Greek translation of 
the Seventy, and the sixth from the Syro- Arabic 
and Chaldee versions. In the omission of the 
seventh word, which is the name of Moses in the 
fourth verse, I have the consent of all judicious 
£ritics ; who have found the omission necessi^ry 
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in all possible interpretatioos of the passage. In 
this sacred poem, the particular benedictions of 
the several tribes are naturally prefaced with a 
thankful commemoration of that vhich was the 
great and general blessing of the whole nation — 
the revefation which theyenjojed, and the singu- 
lar privilege of a polity and a law of Divine in- 
stitution. The mention of these^ational prero* 
gatives is mixed with intimations of God's gene- 
iral tenderness for the whole human race, with 
which the particular promises to the Jews, as 
hath been before observed, were seldom unaccom- 
panied in the earlier prophecies ; and, as I un- 
derstand the passage, a prediction of the final 
conversion of the Jews to Christ, after a previous 
adoption of the Gentiles, finishes the lofty proem 
of the inspired song. Such, as I concdve it, is 
the general scope and purport of the passage ;— of 
^every part of whieb, with the few altefisrtions I 
have mentioned, I shall now give you ibe literal 
translation,*— or, where that cannot be done with 
^erspienity in tiie EngliA language, the exact 
meaning, accompanied with so much of para* 
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phrase and remark as may be i^ecfis^fj to \\l}jifir 
trate the coonexion^ ap4 fo jjifstify pj yemq^ if^ 
iU principal peculiarities. 

The prophet enters ypoo hi? subject ^ith poe- 
tical allusions to the mo^t ^trikii^ cirqum^tances 
of the glorious scene whicl^ accorapanieijL tbf^ 
promulgation of the law. 

^^ Jebb¥a.h came frpm Sinai ; 

^' His uprising was ff 091 Seir : 

'^ He displfijed hi^ glory from mount Paran ; 

'^ And from the ipidst of the mjrifi^ds .came 
forth the Holy One *,— 

^' On his right hand streams o^f fire/' 
Seir and Paran were places in the Wilderness 
where the Divine glory had been seqsibly display- 
ed. The myriads^ from which the Holy One is 
described as coming forth, were the myriads of 
attendant angels whose descent perhaps was vi- 
sible before the blaze of light burst forth which 
was the well-known signal of the personal pre^ 
Bence of the Holy One^ — that High and Holy 



* ^^ The Holy One." The same word is nsed for God^ m 
U^e parallel text of Habakkuk. — Epitoa. 
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One whose traoscendent perfectioos and original 
existence separate him bj an infinite interval even 
from the highest orders of the angelic nature. 
The streams of fire on his rights are the inces- 
sant flashes of lightning which struck the whole 
assembly with dismay. 

The description being brought to this pointy 
the thing next in order to be mentioned should 
be the utterance of the Decalogue ; but here the 
prophet interrupts his narrative^ to commemo- 
rate God's parental care of all mi^nkind^ in these 
pathetic ejaculations : 

'' O loving Father of the peoples ! " 
'^ Of the peoples," — that is, of all the different 
nations of the world i for that is the force of 
f' peoples," in the plural. 

'^ O loving Father of the peoples ! 

^' All the saints are in thy hand ; 

'^ They are seated at thy feet, 

'' And have received of thy doctrine." 

^' All the saints^— good men of all families and 

of all countries — are under thy protection." In 

our English Bibles we read *' all his saints." It 

js upon the authority of the Seventy that I tbro^ 
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away the pronoun^ which not being expressed in 
their translation had probably no place in their 
copies of the original ; and indeed its whole ef- 
fect is but to destroy the generality of the expres- 
sion^ on which the spirit of the sentiment entirely 
depends. '^ All the saints are seated at thy feet^ 
and have partaken of thy doctrine/' In these 
words^ you will observe^ the great Being who 
was styled the loving Father of the peoples is ad* 
dressed in the specific character of a teacher ; for 
the expression of sitting at his feet describes the 
attitude of scholars listening to the lessons of a 
master. *' And they have received of thy doc- 
ixiTke, or of thy instruction/^ ^' They have re- 
ceived — '' In the public translation^ the ex- 
pression is in future time^ — '^ They shall re- 
ceive ; " and^ thus rendered^ the passage stands 
as a promise of the instruction of mankind by 
future revelations. But we have the authority of 
the Seventy to understand the original expression 
of time past. The promise of future instruction 
comes in another place : The iillusion here is to 
past mercies^ a& an evidence of the universality 
pf Crod's. parental care of all mankind^ in whict\ 



tbe prophet professes his belief; aa^ of this the 
past instances of general wercy, manifested in the 
revelations which had been granted to good men 
in the patriarchal ages^ long before tbe institu- 
tion of the Mosaic covenant^ furnished a more 
pregnant proof than distant promises. After 
these ^aculations^ the prophet resumes his narra-- 
tive^ and proceeds to meption the promulgation 
of the law ; which^ prefaced a^ it is with tl^e 
allusions to the world's old expeyriepce of its 
Mak$ff 's comprehensive love, seems raither alleged 
as a recent iustance of tiie general providoooej 
dian as an argument of wy arbitri^y partial I6nd<- 
ness £or that particular j^ace in which the theo- 
cracy was erected. ' 
'' To us he prescribed a law/' 
^' He/' the Holy One who came forth from the 
midst of the myriads ; for the interveiung ^jacu* 
lations stand in parenthesis^ and this line is to be 
iaken in connexion with the two last of ihe initial 
«tan2a« 

'^ To us he prescribed a law« 

** Jacob is the inheritance of the Preacher : 

^' He shall be king in Jeshurun, 
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'' When the chiefs of the people shall gather 

themselves together 
^' In union with the tribes of Israel/' 
'' Jacob is the inheritance of the Preacher/'. 
This sentence renders the reason of the institution 
of the law^ — that the family of Jacobs for the 
general good of mankind^ was chosen to be the 
inheritance- or peculiar portion of the Preacher. 
Thej were appointed to be for manj ages the 
immediate objects of Divine instructio^n, and the 
depositaries of the sacred oracles. lo this sense 
Jacob was the inheritance of '' the Pre&cher/' — 
of that person who hath been in all ages, though 
10 different ways at dvffierent seasons, the dispen- 
ser of the light of revelatifm. Of this Preacher 
Jacob is here called the inheritance, in the same 
sense in which the Jewish nation is called ^' his 
own " in the first chapter of St John's Gospel. 
The word which I have rendered by ''the 
Preacher '' hath been generally taken in th4s place 
in the sense of ^'congregation ; '' which gives the 
whole passage « very different meaning : But the 
sense in which I take it, of '^ the Preacher^ '^ is 
the usual signifieatian of Hie word. The use of 
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it in the sense of ^' congregation '' is unexampled 
in the sacred writings^ unless perhaps in this pas- 
sage^ in another in the book of Genesis^ and a 
third in the book of Nehemiah. The passage of 
the book of Genesis m^iII be particularly consi- 
dered in the prosecution of our subject. The 
signification of the word in question is not less 
ambiguous in that place than it is here ; and the 
sense of ^' the Preacher " will equally suit the 
context. In Nehemiah^ the sense is somewhat 
doubtful ; and^ were it certain, the style of Ne«- 
heraiah is not the best standard for the interpre- 
tation of Moses. The interval between the two 
writers was long ; and the changes and corrup- 
tions which the Hebrew language underwent in 
the captivity of the Jewish nation wer^ great and 
various. The book of Ecclesiastes was of an 
earlier and a purer age; and throughout that 
book, the word^ by the consent of all interpreters, 
signifies '^ the Preacher." But the particular 
advantage of taking the word here in its usual and 
proper signification^ is the remarkable perspi- 
cuity which it gives to the eusuinj:^ distich, — 
l^lecjrly demonstrating the person of whom it is 
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predicated that he shall be a king ; which person 
it will be no easy matter to ascertain^ if^ by adopts 
ing any other meaning of this word^ we lose the 
description of him which this line affords. ^' He 
shall be king." The Preacher^ whose inheri- 
tance is Jacobs shall be king. Our public trans- 
lation has it '' He was king ; " making the sen- 
tence an assertion of something past^ instead of a 
prediction. And this assertion some understand 
of Moses^ who was no king, nor eyer bore the 
title, — and some, of God, of whom it were im- 
proper to say that he was what he ever is, king 
in Jeshurun. With the authority of the Seventy 
therefore on my side, I throw away the letter 
which gives the verb the preterite form> and un<^ 
derstand it of time future. '' He," the Preacherj 
'^ shall be king in Jeshurun/' The word '"^ Jeshu- 
run '' is no patronymic of the Jewish nation ; 
but, by the natural force of it, seems rather to 
denote the whole body of the justified^ in all ages 
of the world, and under all dispensations : And it 
is to be taken with more or less restriction of ita 
general meaning, according to the particular 
times which may be the subject of discourse. It 
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is sometimes descriptive of the Jews^ not as the 
natural descendants of Jacob or of Abraham^^ but 
in their spiritual character of the justified^ while 
they formed the whole of the acknowledged 
church : But in prophecies which respect tho 
adoption of the Gentiles, it denotes the whole 
body of the faithful gathered from the foiir winds 
of heaven. In this Jeshurun the monarchy of 
God was from the beginning, is without inter- 
ruption, and shall be without end : But the Mes^ 
siah*8 kingdom commenced upon our Lord's as* 
cension ; and its establishment will be then com- 
plete, when the rebellious Jews shall acknowledge 
him. This kingdom I conceive to be here pre* 
dieted, in the assertion that the Preacher shall be 
king in that Jeshurun which shall hereafter be 
composed of Jews and Gentiles, living in friend- 
ship and alliance, professing the same faith^ and 
exercising the same worship. 

Thus it appears, that in this propbeqr of Mo- 
ses, if we have rightly divined its meaning, the 
Messiah is explicitly described under the cha- 
racter of a preacher, in whose spiritoal kingdom 
J^ws and Gentiles shall be united as tbe subjects 
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of a common Lord. This interpretation of thig 
remarkable passage will receive^ I thinks consider- 
able confirmation^ from the elucidation of ano- 
ther prophecy of an earlier age^ in which Christ's 
character of a general teacher^ or his business at 
least of teaching all the worlds is described in 
terms less liable to ambiguity of interpretation. 
And this I shall consider in my next discourse. 



SERMON XXVL 



JOHN^ iv. 42. 



'' We haTe heard him ourseWes ; and kuow that this is indeed 
the Christ, the SaTiour of the world." 

X HIS fourth chapter of St John's Gospel con- 
tains a narrative of our Saviour's visit to the town 
of Sychar in Samaria ; and in the text we have 
the testimony which was publicly borne by the 
people of the place to the truth of his pretensions. 
Extraordinary as the fact may seem^ this por- 
tion of the evangelical history affords the most 
unquestionable documents of the truth of it^ — 
that the Samaritans of our Saviour's day not only 
believed in a Christ who was to come^ but had 
truer notions than the Jews^ their contemporaries^ 
of the nature and extent of the salvation to be 
expected from him> and of the means by which 
it should be accomplished : The nature of the 



salvatioii^ apiritaal^-^ihe exUnk, uniTONal^-^tM 
meam, teaGhiog>« They Mpectei a delWeriNiM 
of the whek world frein moral evil^ hy a person 
who should appear in the character (tf»«nive»sol 
teacher of the true celigioa. 

Of these jwt viewa of the SaaKMritaoe, the 
book« of l^ses^ which were the only part of the 
Jewish scriptufee whieb the* Samaritans receiared^ 
were the otAy possible foundation. The conclu*- 
aioo therefore seems iofalliblej that prophecies do 
actuallj exist in some part of the books of Moses^ 
which describe the Messiah as a general teacher 
pf the true religion^ and express this character in 
terma which were clearly understood by the an- 
cient Samaritans. If these prophecies are now 
not easy to be founds the difficulty must arise 
from the obscurity which time hath brought 
upon particular passages of those very ancient 
writings^ which originally were perspicuous, ff^ 
by the assistance of Him who hath promised to 
be ever with us, we should be enabled to succeed 
in our attempt to do the injuries of time in some 
degree away, and to restore defaced prophecies 
pf this great importance to their original eyi- 

f Ot. II. T' 
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dence^ we trust we shall have rendered some part 
of the service which we owe to that great cause 
to the support of which our talents and our 
studies stand solemnly devoted. 

In mj last discourse^ I produced a passage 
from the book of Deuteronomy^ which^ in what* 
ever obscurity it may haye lain for several ages^ 
with fewer and slighter emendations than are re-? 
quisite to bring it to any other consistent mean-^ 
ing admits an interpretation which makes it an 
illustrious prophecy to our purpose. You will 
recqllect^ that the passage is the psoem of that 
prophetic song in whi^h Moses^ just before his 
death, described the fortunes of the twelye tribes 
of Israel. My translation, which it may be 
useful to repeat, that the agreement and resem- 
blance between this prophecy and some others 
which I now purpose to consider may be the 
more readily perceived, — my translation of 
the second^aod three following verses of the 
thirty-third chapter of peuteronomy, is in thetq 
words. 

'' Jehovah came from Sinai ; 
^' His yprisipg was froin Seiir : 
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'^ He displayed his glory from mouot Parair; 

^' And from the midst of the myriads came 
forth the Holy One, — 

'^ On his right hand streams of fire. 

*f O loving Father of the peoples ! 

^' All the saints are in thy hand ; 

^' They are seated at thy feet, 

'^ And have received of thy doctrine. 

'^ To us he (the Holy One) prescribed a law. 

'^ Jacob is the inheritance of the Preacher ; 

^^ He (the Preacher) shall be king in Jeshu- 
run, 

*' When the chiefs of the peoples gather 
themselves together 

'* In union with the tribes of Israel.'' 
The interpretation of this remarkable passage 
will receive great confirmation from the elucida- 
tion of another prophecy, of an earlier age, 
which I now take in hand.' The examination of 
tiiis prophecy will consist of two parts. The 
first point will be, to ascertain its. meaning, as it 
stands in our modern copies of the Hebrew text 
without any alteration ; and the second, to con- 
sider an emendation suggested by the old ver^^ 
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81008^ ^liicb, witbottt alteriDg the sense^ consi- 
derably improves the perspicuity and heightens 
the spirit of the expression. 

When the patriarch Jacob was setting out for 
Padan-aratn^ to form an alliance by marriage^ 
according to the customs of those early times^ 
with the collateral branch of his mother's fa- 
mily, his father Isaac's parting blessing was to 
this effect : '^ God Almighty bless thee^ and 
make thee fruitful, and multiply thee ; and thou 
sbalt %e a multitude of peoples/' This blessing 
was repeated, it seems, to the patriarch, in his 
dream at Luz ; for though this circumstance is 
not mentioned by Moses in its proper place, in 
his narrative of that extraordinary dream, in the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Genesis, it is however 
apparent, by the words which in the forty-eighth 
chapter he puts into the mouth of Jacob upon 
bis deathbed. ^' Grod Almighty appeared uoto 
me at Luz, in the land of Canaan ; and blessed 
me, and said unto me. Behold I will make thee 
fruitful, and multiply thee ; and I will make of 
ilieea multitude ol peoples." You will obserw, 
that it is net without % special reason that I 
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choose in ibeae passages to sacrifice (he propriety 
of my Eoglish expressioo to an ejkct adhereace 
to the letter of the Hebrcfr text, ia the unt of 
the word ^' peoples/' in the plural. In the ori- 
ginal language of the Old Testament, the word 
'^ people/' in the singular, always signifies sOme 
single nation, and, for ^le most part, the indivi^ 
dual nation of the Jews ; the plural word, ^* peo^ 
pies,'' signifies many nations, dther Jews and 
Gentiles promiscuously, <>€ the various nations of 
the Gentiles, as distinguislied fhnu the Jewv., 
Om translaXors, in ihis instance 0Ter*^tadious 
of the purity of tlieir Snglish style, ftate dropped 
this important distinction throughout the whole 
of the Old Testament; and thus tkfe force and 
apiritof the original^ wherever itdepi^nds upitm 
this distinction^ which is the case in many pro« 
phetac tetts, is unhappily lost in oorpabiictransw 
lation.*-*'-^— ^But to return. 

This lame blessing was again repeated, upon 
the patriarch's return from Padan^aram ; wheii 
God miffpetLted to hkn, and sajld^-*'' I am Go4 
Alra%hty« Be fruitful and multiply. A Mtioh 
sad a eoniyany of nations shall be cf thee/' It 
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id the game word in the origioal which) is tea* 
d.ered in our English Bibles^ ip this third bene-' 
diction, by a '' company^'' and in the twd former 
pptssages by a. '' multitude.: " .Qut it is of great 
importance to observe, that in the promise made 
to Abraham that he shaiild be- a father '' of many 
nations^'* or» according to the margin^ '^of a 
multitude of nations^" a vei^diffefent ward 10 
used . W^ere th^. marginal interpretaitioii adopted; 
the t^rma of this prdmtse.to Abraham, i(odo£ihe 
blessings pronounced upon Jacob upcm'lhree 
different occasions, in our English Bibles would 
be very much the same ; whereas in the original 
they are essentially different ; and the difiereocc 
lies in the pfriocipal word, in the word which 
expresses the matter of the promise^ Now^ as a 
sameness of the terms^ if it really existed, would 
be an argument for assigning one and the same 
meaning to the promises^ so a regular variation 
of the terms in which the promises io Abraham 
and to his grandson were conveyed, when the 
promise tvas repeated twice to Abraham — to 
Jacob three times, creates a strong presumption 
that the promises to these di&rent persons, in 
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\vhich so striking a diffelrence of the terms wai 
bo constantly observed, bad different objects i 
And the event of tbingis confirms the suspiciod. 
Of Abraham^ wbo viras tbe common ancestor of 
the Israelites, tbe Arabians, the Idum^ans, and 
manj other nations of the East, it might be said 
with truth, in the literal sense of the words^ 
that he should be '* tbe father of mftn j natidns : '^ 
But of Jacob, whose whole posterity was con- 
tained in th^ single nation of the Jews, I cannot 
see with what propriety it could be said that *' a 
company of nations should come out of him,'* 
or that he should be made *' a multitude of 
peoples/' To say that nations or peoples stand 
only for tribes, is at| ilNdevised subterfuge of 
Jewish expositors : It is founded upon a prin- 
ciple which ever will mislead, because it is in 
itself false (though, by the way, it is the favour- 
ite asramption of our modern Socinians, and is 
the foundation of their whole system), that th^ 
prophetic style describes little things by gigantic 
images* Even in the spiritual sense, the expres- 
sion that Jacob should be a multitude of peo-^ 
ples^ or that a company of nations should comd 
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out ofhim, would be improper and unproplietic ; 
for the various races af meii^ nvho^ bj embracing 
the faith of Christy are become in a spiritual 
sense the children of Abraham and of Jacobs 
are in the same spiritual aense^ by virtue of their 
adoption into the blessed familj^ become parts of 
the one nation of the spiritual. Israel^ aod are no 
longer to be called in any spiritual sense a multi* 
tude or a company of peoples or of nations, it 
is a just observation of the learned Calvin^ that a 
prophecy which shoii^ have described the Chris- 
tian community under^the image of a variety of 
nations would have been np blessings but m 
curse ; since, according to the regular significa* 
tion of the prophetic images, which have theif 
regular and determined significationanaless Uum 
the words of common speech, such a prophecy 
would have been predictive of factions and 
schisms, and would have threatened a dissolution 
of that unity on which the wel&re of the ehurch 
depends* The word which in these promises ta 
Jacob is rendered by ^'multitude" or '^com* 
pany'^ in our English Bibles, takes its origin and 
its meaning from a root which properly signifies 
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'' to assemble/' or *' to call an assembly: " And 
tbe force of it in liiese passages seems more pro- 
perly expressed in the Greek translation of the 
Seventy than by any later interpreter. Their 
translation is to tiiis effect: In the two first 
places^ '^ I will snake tbee for the gathering to* 
getber of nations ; " in the third place^ '' The 
gathering together of nations shall be from thee : " 
And the gathering together which is intended 
can be no other than the gathering of all nations 
into one in Christ, But^ if I mistake not^ this 
great event is much more expressly mentioned in 
these passages than it appears to be even, ia the 
yeraion of the Seventy ; the Messiah being per* 
fiOtiaUy mentioned under the character of the 
'' Gatherer of the nations : " For the word which 
tke Seventy render by '' the gathering together^'' 
and the EngliA translators by ^'a mnltitude " or 
'' company^'' may by its derivation eiUier signify 
the persone of iiirhich an assembly is composed, 
in which sense our English translators under* 
atood iti — or the act of bringing them together, 
which is the sense the Seventy express; or it 
may bear a third sense, which perhi^s is of all 
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th^ most pertinent in the passages in question^ — - 
it may stand for the person bj whose authority 
the assembly is convened. Any one of these 
three senses^ the word> for its natural force^ may 
bear indifferently ; and in which of the three it is 
in any particular passage to be taken^ can only 
be determined by the occasion upon which it is 
introduced^ by what is said of it^ and by the 
words with which it is immediately connected. 
In the passages in question^ the first sense seems 
absolutely excluded by the truth of history^ with 
which true prophecy must ever be consistent : 
Jacob never became the father of a multitude of 
nations. Of the remaining two^ we are at liberty 
to choose that which may be most consistent with 
histoiy and with the general tenor of the ancient 
prophecies^ and may give the most importance to 
the sense and the most spirit to the expression! 
The spirit of the expression will be the most 
striking if the last of the three senses be adopted^ 
that of a person ; for^ with this sense of the word, 
the literal rendering of the three passages will be 
thus : Of the two first, '' I have appointed thee 
for a gatherer of the peoples ; '* of the thirdj 
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*' A D&iion and the Gatherer of nations shall 
arise from thee.'' Were I satisfied that our mo* 
dem copies of tlie Hebrew text give these pro- 
mises to Jacob precisely in the termn in which 
ihey were originally delivered to him^ without 
the alteftition or omission of a single letter^ I 
might perhaps allege^ in confirmation of the in- 
terpretation I would propose, that our Lord maj 
be imagined to allude to this prediction of him- 
self under the character of a Gatherer of the na- 
tions, in those pathetic words, with which he 
closed his public preaching: '^ O Jerusalemi 
Jerusalem ! thou murderess of the prophets ! thou 
that stonest them that ai'e sent unto thee ! how 
often would I have gathered thy children toge-^ 
tber in what manner the hen gathereth her own 
ehickens under her wings, and ye would not ! *' 
But, whichever be the true rendering, — whether 
^' the Gatherer," for which my opinion stands^ 
or " the gathering together," which the Seventy 
approve, — the prophecy contains an evident allu-^ 
sion either to the person of Christ as a teacher. 
Or to his business as a teaching ; for although 
the ambiguous word, in the sense of anassembly^ 
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seems to carrj no natural limitation of its mean- 
ingj but might stand for aojr assembly conTened 
bj proclamation^ without r^ard to any particu- 
lar end or purpose for which it might be boldeo^ 
-^yet the most frequent use of it among the sacred 
writers is for assemblies of which the purpose is 
either ciTil consultation or religious worship and 
instruction : And the civil assemblies to which it 
is applied are for the most part those in which 
something of religious business mixes itself more 
or less with the purpose of the meeting : So that, 
in the sense of " an asseknbly/' it pretty much 
corresponds with the English word ^' congrega* 
tion ; " which by its natural force might stand for 
any assembly^ and yet, by the usage of our best 
writers, and indeed of common speech, is appro- 
priated to religious assemblies. By analbgy, 
therefore, we may conclude that this same word, 
in the sense of '^ an assembler,'' must peculiarly 
denote the person who presides in a religioua 
congregation, who leads the public worship, and 
instructs the people : And the Gatherer of na- 
tions, in this sense^ is the proper character of the 
founder of a religion which was to be adopted by 



the wliole Geotile world ; except^ perhaps^ thai 
it maj seem somewbat more compreheDsi?e^ as 
deBcribing a persoo wbo should gather the na* 
tioas^ as our Saviour would have gathered the 
childreu of Jerusalem^ for the double purpose of 
teaehiog and of saving them. 

In these passages therefore of the book of 
Geoesis> as thej stand in our modem copies of 
the Hebrew text, whether we follow the version 
of the Seventy or adopt another which the ori« 
ginal words will equally bear^ we have an expli- 
cit prediction of the instruction and salvation of 
the Gentiles^ to be accomplished by a descendant 
of Jacob. The two first indeed^ in which it is 
said to Jacob that he should be or that God had 
appointed him to be for a gatherer or for the 
gathering of the peoples^ declare perhaps the ge^* 
aeral benefit immediately intended by the selec- 
tion of Jacobus family ; who, for the general good 
of all mankind^ were i^pointed to be for a cer- 
tain period the depositaries of the true religion^ 
and the objects of a miraculous discipline. Their 
intercourse, in various waysat different periods — > 
by conquest or by commerce, by alliance or Vy- 
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mysterious scheme of Providence of gadieciiii; 
all nations into one in Christ. But^ thou^ the 
Seventy have so far succeeded as not to miainter- 
pret ( for they have expressed the true purport of 
the prophecy^ and have introduced no false 
images which the original words do not convey)^ 
whether they have had the good fortune to seize 
the true turn of the original expression^ a^ have 
given the prophecy in its genuine form as well as 
its true meanings will bear a question* In their 
translation^ the prophecy is a simple prediction 
of the event. The original words will bear an 
exposition which render it an animated prediction 
of the person by whom the event was to be ac** 
complished^ in that particular character in which 
we have the highest reason to think he is actually 
described in some passages of the Mosmc wri^ 
tings which have been long misunderstood. The 
different interpretations of * this passage have all 
arisen^ as I have in a preceding part of this dis- 
course explained^ from the ambiguity of a single 
word^ which by its natural force may indifferently 
signify either a multitude assembled^ the act of 
assembling, or the person by whose authority th<; 
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hisei&blj is conveDed. If tbe ambiguous wdra 
be taken in the last of these three meanings^ thd 
literal rendering of the three passages in questioil 
ivill be to this effect : Of the two firsts '' Thou 
shalt be/' or '' I have appointed thee to be for a 
gatherer of the peoples ; ** of the thirds " A na- 
tion and the Gatherer of nations shall arise from 
thee/' I shall not dwell upon the arguments 
that might be alleged for giving a preference td 
this interpretation of the passages in question^ as 
the original text stands in our modem copies; 
but I shall proceed to show^ that in older copies> 
which were likelj to be more sincere, this was 
the most obvioud if not the only sense which the 
Hebrew trords presented. 

The copies of the Hebrew telt which are now 
in use, from which the English and most modem 
translations of the Old Testament have been 
made, give the text which the Jews have thought 
proper to consider as authentic^ since a revision 
of the sacred bookd by certain learned Rabbiil 
who lived several centuries after Christ. Thes^ 
critics, by their yery imperfect knowledge of th^ 
Hebrew language, which in their time had beeri 
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1 4e8d ka^age aoioAg the Jews thenftsdTes i«r 
mmnyng€», aad by their prejudices agaiast onr 
Sai^ieur^ were but lU qoalified far Iheir ardnoua 
tNidertakiog. I would not over confidently 
ebai^ them with an impiety of which they hare 
been 8iisjiected-M>f wilful c^ruptions of the 
proi^betiic text in pir^udice *f our Lord's pre- 
tensions. To say the Irutfa^ I am little inclined 
lo give credit to this heaty aceosatiou : The 
J^ws, to 4o them j«»ticcu with all their preju^ 
dices, have ever shown a laudable d^ee^ re- 
ligious veneration iot the oacved test ; and hnve 
empl^^ the greatest pains^ Uioi^h not dways 
hy the most Judicious means, to preserw its in- 
tegrity. I am therefore unwilliag to believe that 
any Jew would make the ieast wilful alteration 
•n any expression which he believed to have pro- 
ceeded fr^m the inspired pen. But> alAoii^h I 
am inclined to acquit diem <of the imputation of 
wilfol corruptions (without «ny smpeachment 
however of tb^ candour of those who judge 
nof e severely ; for they have room enough fior 
their suspicions )« it is but reasonable to suppoa^ 
"^it weM unreasonable to suppose the cotitmry>^— • 
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tbat where various readings oeeurrei of any pro* 
pbetic text^ these Jevrkb critics would give the 
prefereacej not in Hialice^ hut in the error of a 
prejodieed amid^-^tbej would give the prafer- 
ence to that reading which night seem the least 
favourable to the scheme of Cbristisaity^ and to 
give the least support to the claims of that 6a^ 
iviour whom their ancestors had cruciBed and 
slain : And that this was actually their practice^ 
ndght be proved by many striking instances. It 
is therefore become of great importeMe to con* 
aider how certain texts might stand in more an^ 
eimt copies of the sacred writsngs; which is 
often to be discovered from the translations and 
paraphrases made befoie the appearaoce of our 
Saviour^ and of consequence before any fMreju- 
dioes against him couid operate. Among these, 
the QtMk trwslatioa of the Pentateittchj for its 
great aatiquiiyt deaervcs the highat attention; 
lieing about two hundred and sijcty years older 
ttuta |he Christian s^ra. And though an extreme 
Gaution should be used in admitting any conjee- 
imcal icmendations ^f the sacred ftftt^ kat we 
ishould corrupt what we atteropi to amend, yet 
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the historical inquiry after the varieties of thd 
ancient copies cannot be prosecuted with tod 
much freedom: For^ though it might be dan- 
gerous to make any alteration of the modem text, 
except upon the most certain evidence^ jet it can 
never be dangerous to know of any particular 
text that it was once read otherwise; and the 
inquiry might often prove the means of restoring 
many illustrious prophecies. Nor can I see for 
what reason we should be scrupulous to adopt 
readings which give perspicuity to particular 
passages^ and heighten the prophetic evidence, 
when we have the highest reason to believe that 
those readings were received by the Jews them- 
selves, in their unprejudiced times; and were 
only called in question afterwards, for the posi- 
tive testimony they seemed to bear to our Sa- 
viour's claims, and to the gospel doctrine of a 
general redemption. The passages which would 
be most apt to suffer, through the prejudices of 
the later Jewish critics, would be those in which 
the call of the Gentiles was most openly predicted^ 
and io which the Messiah was described as a 
universal teacher. 
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We have seen that this description of the Mes- 
siah is contained in the promises to Jacobs as 
they stand in the modern Hebrew text. From an 
attentive consideration of the Greek translation 
of the Seventy^ I cannot but persuade mjself that 
this character of the Messiah was far more ex* 
plicitly expressed in the copies of the Hebrew 
from which that version was made^ though it 
was not clearlj understood bj those translators ; 
and jet the whole diflference between their copies 
of the original and those of the modern Jews 
consists in the omission of a single letter in the 
Inter copies. The word '' gatherings" or ^' ga- 
therer^'- on the true sense of which so much de- 
pends^ is rendered by the Seventyj in every one 
of the three passages in question, in the plural 
number, — not " gathering/' but *' gatherings;" 
and jet the original Hebrew word, in the present 
state of the text, is aingular. These translators 
have in general followed their original with such 
fcrupulous exactness,-— expressing in their Greek 
all the grammatical peculiarities of their Hebrew 
original, often at the expense not onlj of the 
purity but of the perspicuity of their stylOi-rthat 



no one who has had the opportunity of giving a 
critical attention to that translation will belieyei^ 
that the Seventy would in three places^ where 
they found a word in the Hebrew which could 
not but be singular^ choose^ without any neces- 
sity^ to express it by a plural word in Greek ; 
and every one who cannot believe this will find 
himself compelled to conclude^ that that word^ 
which in our modern copies of the Hebrew text 
is necessarily singular; in the copies which the 
Seventy used was something that might be taken 
for a plural. The addition of a single letter (and 
that a letter ^ich, transcribers have been very « 
apt to omit) to the word which now occurs in 
the Hebrew^ will give it that plural form whieli 
the Seventy have expressed : Biit^ with the ad- 
dition of this letter^ the Hebrew word may be 
either that plural word which the Seventy undcar- 
stood it to be^ or a singular word which literally 
signifies '' the Preacher/' ^' The words of lA€ 
Preacher, the son of David^ king of Jerusalem. 
Vanity of vanities^ saith the Preacher/' This^ 
you knoWi is the title and the beginning of the 
book of Ecclesiastes. The word which here^ 
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and in oHm pub of this same book« is very pra^ 
perly rendered in our English Biblea hy ^^ the 
Preacher^'' difiera oobio a single letter from that 
plural wofd which in the promises to Jacob the 
Seventy have rendered by '^ the gatherings.*' 
But since this word> by the consent of all inters 
preters^ signifies *' the Preacher " throughout the 
book of Ecclesiastes^ why should it be otherwise 
understood in other passages of Scripture^ where 
the same sense may suit the context? In the 
promises to Jacobj no other sense of the word 
Fill equally suit the context^ since no other in« 
terpretation of the word.produces an equal per- 
spicuity of the whole sentence. This therefore 
is the sense in which it is most reasonable to un- 
derstand it ; and the literal translation of these 
three passages, as the text appears to have stood 
in the copies which the Greek translators fol- 
lowed^ will be thus : Of the two firsts " Thou 
shalt be^" or ^f I have appointed thee to be for 
a preacher of the peoples ; '' of the thirds ^' A 
nation and the Preacher of nations shall come 
out of thee/' ' It is no great objection to this 
interpretation that the Seventy missed it : These 
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translators were Jews^ and would be little iiw 
plined to admit a sense of any text which shouM 
make it a prediction of the. Messiah in the etr 
press character of a teiicfaer of the Gentiles. They 
took up therefore with another meaning, which 
the word^ considered by itself, ' might equally 
bear, though it rendered the sentence less perr 
spicuous. The want of perspicuity was a cir- 
cumstance in which they found a shelter for their 
prejudices. They perhaps imagined, that ** the 
gathering of the nations,'^ though by the proper 
import of the Hebrew words it expressed ^' a 
gathering of the nations for the purpose of in- 
struction and salvation," was only an obscure 
prediction of a universal monarchy of the Jews, 
to be established by the Messiah, and a gathering 
of the Gentiles under thai monarchy by con- 
quest : And an obscure prediction of this exalta- 
tion of their own nation was more to their taste 
than an explicit prophecy of the Messiah as a 
general benefactor. The Samaritans, who had 
po interest in the national prosperity of the Jews^ 
fheir ^nemiesj, were bc^tter interpreters. 
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To sum up the i;vhole of this long but interesh 
log disquisition^ it appears that the promises to 
Jacobs conveyed first in his father Isaac's part-r 
log blessing — repeated in the patriarch's dream 
at Luz^ and^for the last time^ when God ap- 
peared at Peoiel — in any sense in which they can 
be taken^ contain^ especially the last of them, a 
clear prophecy of the Messiah as a universal 
teacher. The precise terms in which these pro-^ 
mises were conveyed are in some small degree 
uncertain ; for We find, in the translation of the 
Seventy, the plainest indications of a small difier- 
ence, in all the three texts, between their copies 
and those which are now received. The difler- 
ence is only Of a single letter in the ancient co- 
pies, which is not found in those of the present 
day ; and this variety affects not the sense of the 
promise, but makes some difference in the degree 
of precision with which the sense is expressed. 
The terms of the promise, according to the one 
or the other of these two different readings — ac*p 
cording to the ancient or the later copies, are 
unquestionably correct ; and according to either^ 
X^e g^eral purport is the same : But if t^e 
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greater correctness lie in the later copies, thea 
the Messiah's character of a teacher of the oar 
tions is only to be drawn from the general cha« 
racter of a gatherer^ in which it is contained ; or 
his particular business of teaching the nations, 
from the general business of gathering them :. If 
the ancient copies gave the truer reading, then 
the Messiah is expressly announced under the 
specific character of a " Preacher of the nations." 

In either way^ we have found, in these pro- 
mises in the book of Genesis, of which the Sa« 
maritans acknowledged the authority, an explicit 
prophecy of the Messiah ai a universal preacher. 
Two prophecies therefore of this import seem 
to be yet legible in the books of Moses ; and, bj 
bringing these prophecies to light, we discover a 
new circumstance of agreement between the cha* 
racter which our Lord sustained and the pro- 
phecies that went before concerning him. 

I would now turn your attention for a moment 
to a subject which might well deserve a particu- 
lar discussion, — the evidence upon which the 
Samaritans, looking for a Christ to come, were 
induced to believe that Jesus was the person* 
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What VfM liie eridenee wfaieli produced this be* 
lief ? — vrbat is the evidence on which we belieye } 
We are curious to examine the philosophy of th^ 
doctrine ; — we seek for the completion of pro- 
phecies^ and for the eridence of miracles ; — un* 
less we see signs and and wonders^ we will not be* 
lieve : But upon what evidence did the Samari- 
tans believe ? We read of no miracles performed 
among the Sycharites. That we read of none^ is 
not a proof that none were performed : But if 
any were^ it was not evidence of that kind which 
took possession of the hearts of the Samaritans ; 
— *tb^ allege our Saviour's doctrine as the 
ground of their conviction ; and our Saviour's 
doctrine carries with it such internal evidence^ — 
it is in itself so rational and consistent — in its 
consequences so conducive to that which must 
t>e the great end of a Divine revelation, if any 
such be extant^ — it discovers a scheme of salva- 
tion so wonderfully adapted both to the perfec- 
iions of God and the infirmities of raan^-*that a 
mind which hath not lost^ by the force of vitious 
habits^ its natural sense of right and wrong, its 
natural approbation. of what is good and great 
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and amiable^ will always perceive the Christian 
doctrine to be that which cannot easily be dis-^ 
believed when it is fairly propounded. The Sa- 
maritans heard this doctrine from the Divine 
teacher's mouth for the short space of two days : 
We^ in the vnritin^ of the evangelists^ have a 
complete summary of his triennial preaching; 
we faave^ joined with the detail of ma^y of his 
miracles> the delineation of his character^ and 
the history of his wonderful life of piety and 
love : We have seen the fortitude with which he 
repelled temptation — the patience with which be 
endured reproach — the resignation with which he 
underwait the punishment of others' crimes : In 
the figured language of the apostle^ we ourselves 
have heard him preachy— 'we have seen him cru? 
cified, — ^we have seei^ him rise again ; We ej^pe- 
rience his present power^i iii the providential pre- 
servation of his church and support of his doc- 
trine. The Samaritans were convinced by a 
preaching of two days; — how then shall w^ 
f pcape> if we neglect so great salvation ! 



iSermon XXVtI. 



PHILIPPIANB^ iii. 15. 

^^ Let 118 therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded i 
. and if in any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall 
rereal eyen this unto yon.'' 

J. HE obscurity of this tc$xt arises from two 
causes^ — from a double sense of the word ^' mind- 
ed/' and from an improper use of tbe word 
'* otherwise. " 

The word ^^ minded '* pt*e4Jcat^ indiffermitly 
ahj state of mindj'-^tbis or that particular stately 
according as the occasion upon which it is used 
and the words with which it is connected may 
limit and qualify its geiieral meaning. A state 
• of the mind may be either a state of its disposi*^ 
tions and affections towards external objects*-^ 
state of its hopes and fears^ its desires atnd ayer-^ 
sions^ its schemes^ purposes^ and machinations^^— ^ 
or a state of the intellect with respect to its in** 
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ternal faculties — the quicknest of the apprehen* 
sion^ the strength of the memory, the extent of 
knowledge, and the truth or error of opinion. 
The condition of a man's mind with respect to 
these or anjr other cirfumstaiices of its appetites 
— its native powers or acquired endowments^ 
maj be expressed in our language by his being 
Ihiis or thiis minded. By tkiis great ktttiide of 
its signification, the English word '' minded" 
serves to convey the meaning of a great variety 
of words in the original langua^ of the holy 
Scriptures^ la this particular text, however, it 
is one aad the same word in the original wbidi 
answers in both parts of the sentence to the word 
'^ mnded :" And this original woid might seem, 
by its nature and derivatiooi, lo be cap^le of the 
same variety of meaning as the English ; but, bj 
the usage of the sacsed writers^ its significatioa, 
•o far «s it corr'Csponds at all vnth the English 
word '' minded," is iar more restrained ; lor it 
is 4iewr applied lo the intellactiial part of the 
mifid^ but with respect to the opinions, — ^nor to 
tbediisposjtion, but in a religious sense, to €X- 
ptess the state of moral tasle mA «eatiaieot. It 
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^strries^ bowever^ a doable meaning ; geeing it 
iBay exfNres9 a fltate of mind with respect either 
to opiaioa or religious disposition. It is used ia 
tiiese two different senses in the different branches 
of the text ; and this double application of the 
aame word^ in different clauses of the same sen- 
tence> makes the whole difficulty of the passage 
as it lies in the origiaal. 

But^ in our English translationj this difficulty 
is greatly heightened by &e improper use of the 
word *' otherwise,'' which in our language is a 
word otf comparison between individual things^ 
inso«Kich that it can never be used with pro- 
priety unless it is answered by the comparative 
*' than '' either ezpresaed or understood ; and 
the expression '^ to be oUierwise minded," in the 
English language, properly signifies to be in a 
state of mind other than some certain state aif- 
terwards mentioned or already described. In the 
text, I doubt not but the generality of the^eaders 
^ the English Bibles imagiqe an opposition is 
intended between " thus minded '' and '^ other- 
7»Ue mmded ; " and would perhaps supply the 
aentwoe thus : ^[ Let us, as many as be perfect. 



be thus minded ; afid if in any tbid^ y<m be 
otherwise minded tbaii thus^ God shall teyeal 
even this unto you." This at least seems to hk 
the exposition to which the English expressions 
naturally lead : But this exposition will lead us 
far away from any thing that may be supposed to 
be a wise man's meaning. 

Nowj the original word which is here rendered 
'* otherwise^^' is frequently indeed used^ like the 
English word^ to indicate comparison; yet^ in 
its primary and most proper meaning, in which I 
think it is to be taken bere^ it predicates gene- 
rally^ without rrference to individual terms of 
comparison^ the opposite of sameness or uni- 
formity, — that is, difference or Variety; and it 
might perhaps be better rendered by the English 
Mrord *' variously/' We \^ill take the liberty 
therefore to substitute *' variously "in the place 
of '^ otherwise " in the text ; and, bearing in re- 
membrance the double meaning of the word 
^' minded," let us see what sense the passage^ 
thus corrected, will present. *' Let us, as many 
as be perfect, be thus minded; and if in anjr 
thing you be variously minded, God shall reveal 
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€fen this unto y<m/' Light seems to op6^ on 
the passage: The opposition which before per- 
pltted us between '' thus minded '•' and ^^ other- 
wise mnded '* now disap pears. The deficiency 
of the sentence is in another part than we at first 
Buspected^ and is to be very diSerently supplied. 
^' Let us^ as many as are perfect^ be tbuff minded ; 
sod if in any thing ye be variously minded, God 
flhall reveal to you evefb this thing concerning 
which j/ou halx Tariou9 minds/' I doubt not 
but you now perceive that the exhortation to be 
^^ thus minded " respects certain virtuous habits 
of the mind---certain' sentiments with respect to 
religious practice^ which the apdstle would re- 
oommend it to the Philippians to assume : And 
the supposition of their being variously minded 
regards certain differences of opinion w:bich he 
jippriBfaended might subsist amon^ them whdi 
this epistle was written; and wfaicfa^ be' assures 
Aem^ the good faabte he prescribes, were they 
onoe beoome universal, would in a great mea- 
sure alMtfibh, by thai especial blessing of God's 
oTerrnlivg providence ^and enlightening Spirit 
whitfa ewf «ccdfiipanies the uprigirt and sincere* 

TOL. II. X 



i!be diipoittioo or habit of tW mind tvUdi 
Ihe apostle recommeDds^ is that which ia the 
Terses immediately preceding the text he has de- 
scribed as hi; owD/ — aamelyy such a constant 
and earnest desire of cootintial improTenent in 
the habits of a Christian life^ as made him think 
lightly of any proficiency he had actually made 
in it^ otherwise than as a necessary step towards 
farther attainments. Having expressed his higii 
sense of the importance of the Christiaa doctrine^ 
and the merit of that righteousness which con-^ 
sists in the exercise of Christian duties^ and 
arises from a true and Uvely faitb in Christy — ^he 
deflaresj in the, tenth and eleventh verses^ that 
he is content to be conformed to his Master's 
deaths — ^that is, to. suffer and to die^ as he did^ 
for the good of aaankind^aiid for the interests of 
the true religiw ; if by any means he might '' at- 
tain unto the resurrection of the dead. No^" 
says he, '' that I have yet gotten hold,^-not that 
I am secure of attaining the great prize to which 
I aspire, or sim already perfect; but I persevere 
in the pursuit, if, by my utanost dfligence, Immy 
»t hst lay hold of it. For which purpose,— *that 
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kst laj bold upon the prize^-— hold has been takeil 
of nie by Jesus Christ/' There is in the origi* 
nal a certain animated plaj ( not udusual in the 
most serious discourse; nor abating any thing o£ 
its^ seriotisties!!, but adding to its force) upon thci 
double meaning of the word '' lay hold/' A 
person l&ys hold upon ik thing when betakes pos- 
session of it^ and claims it as his r^t and pro- 
perty, la this sensci the apostle speaks with 
fisttdi difidenee Und bdniility of his hope of lay- 
iog hold of his reward. A guide lilys hold of H 
person that is going out of his way^ to lead him 
into itj 6r of a feeble person^ to support him. 
In this tense^ the apostle speaks of Christ's lay- 
ing hold on him^ to conduct hitai into the path 
of life^ and to support him in it ; at the sam^ 
time, not without some oblique allusion to thd 
imracukms manner of his firsft tonversioo, un- 
der the ^age of a sudden and violent seiaure. 
The apostle goes on. *f Brethren^ I do dot so 
account of myself as if I bad alrei^y gotten bold : 
Keelous as I have been in the propagation of 
the fnitbi — ^patient as I Am under all the silffer' 
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ibgs.io wlhiefa it kas ioToIved me^^-if^repamd a* I 
aiflt. Jto sacrifice my life, ia itssupport^*— yet I da 
B«iientertain tlie arrogant opiaioa^ tliat^ by these 
aetf vices 1 or thesis dispaeitioos, I hate already 
earned .my ceward. , I pretend to no merit beyond 
this one>tbingy that^ forgetting ifbai is bdiind^^^ 
thinking little- of tftiaininetits already made, — I 
stretch' forwaida to wHat is yet bef Ofe». endca- 
voarjhg at bontinnal iit](Ht>vebeat : I maketo* 
lizards the goaI^> fo« the prize of thd higli caHing 
ofGod iq Christ Jesiis. Vhii^^ismy miaii ; tbe«e 
are my ndtiona of onr^uty ; these al^ my'vieiws' 
of our pi^rfebtioD : And let tia aJl^as matiy as bo^ 
peribct^-^off many as pr&tetld to pisrfectioo, or 
jweuld aspire after ity-^be thus riiinded ; and i$ 
itl any thing ye be yarioHsty itiioded,— if in cer- 
tain points of doctrine^ or concerning some par- 
ticulars of external M^orifhip, you «re not alt 
agreedj«*«provided yon are sincere in the desire 
and constant in 'the endeavour «0' impmre^^Gcd' 
vrill enlf^htfcn yon# uhderstaxidinga, aad'^jbrkig 
you> by a general appfehenstonr of ihe trilAi, to^ 
agree no Icsa in yoiir opinions tbsm ia the g^nefal^ 
principles of life/* Tbft apostle goes oo> m thtr 
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fuMmnng verse, f' Be that as it ma,j, jiq Cur nj 
we bare akeady attaiaed, walk bjtlte same iule ; 
have jour roiads upon the iaiile.tbiag^/' « Tlm.is 
the exact renderiog of tbe siiteentli Terse t The 
words '^ let ns,V which occui; twke io the £bg^ 
lish translation,^ — '' let us walk 'bj the same 
rnle/^a^ *' let us mind the same tbit^^/'rr-tthe 
words '^ let us-^ are in both places an additim 
of tbe translators^ 'an4 darken : the meaning;. 
f' But^ whatever differences of opinion may re* 
main among you/' says the apostle, '^io that 
which I for my part consider as the only perfec* 
tion to which I have yet attained^ agree in fol^ 
lowing my example : Walk by tbe same rule by 
whitb I wa]k*-K>f neglecting the things that are 
behind^ and making for the goal ; have your 
minds upon the same thing which my mind is 
set upon-^a contiQual progress and improve^ 
ment/' 

Thus I have opened to you what I conceive to ^ 
be the true meaning of the text. Indeed it is 
the only one that can be drawn without violence 
from the words ; and is the best suited to the pur- 
port of the apostle's discourse : An^, among a 
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neat yariety of expositions that hare beeopropo^ 
sedj there is but one other that seems to'deser? e tiie 
least attention ; which is that of those who^ in 
the expression '' thus minded^ " refer the word 
^'. thus''' to the opinion which the apostle ex- 
presses in the beginning of this chapter^ con* 
corning the ceremonies of the Mosaic law>— r 
that they make no part of a Christian's dutj ; 
and the difference of opinion expressed in the 
words '^ otherwise minded/' they understand of 
a diffcirenc^ of opinion between the apostle him- 
self aqd some members of tb^ churf h to wltic|| 
he writes, upon that particular question con- 
cerning the importance of the Jewish ceremo- 
nies : And thus they bring the sense of the text 
to ndhing ^lo^e thap a declaration concerning 
those who might stand for the obligation of thi; 
ceremonial law under the Christian ^ispc^satiopj^ 
— that God would, at some time or other, opei^ 
their minds to perceive the error of thisr particu- 
lar Qpinipn. As this exposition has been pretty 
much received, and has found its way into some 
of the best English paraphrases of this epistle, it 
^a^ be proper briery to mention our reasops for, 
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jcejeciiD^ it One great objection to this inter^ 
pi£tatioii is, that it turns the text into a verj sin- 
gular promise of illumination^ upon a particuiar 
<)iiestian, to all who should dissent from the 
apostle's doctrines, without the stipulation of 
any .c<Miditbn v^hich might render them in any 
degree ivorthy of such exti'aordioary favour. It 
is far more reasonable to understand the pro- 
QitftB of ^ general illumination of the mind upon 
neligiioua wbJQcts, limited to thofiie whp, under 
much darkness and imbecility of understanding, 
should distinguish themselves by a sincerity of 
good intention. . But an objection of still greater 
weight than this is, that by thje evident conne;^n>o 
of the text vi^ith ijie fo)lQw^qig\ver8e this exposi- 
tjion is .clearly »et, apide. Read the two verses, 
the fifteenth and sixteenth, in connexion^ and you 
will easily decide whether the sum of the adma- 
nition, according to this view of the passage, is 
such as the apostle can be supposed to give. 
*' Let us, as many as be perfect, be thus minded 
. with respect to the rites of the Jewish religion, 
— that under the Christian establishment they are 
9f no importance towards salvation ; and if anjr 
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of you thiak otherwise about them^ Go4 will at 
some time or other bring yon to a better jnind. 
But^ be that as it may^-^^^faetfaer you are brpoght 
to that better mind or nb^-^^aar far as we ba^e at- 
tainedj waikby the same role." By What same 
ruleP— Why^ according to this exposition^ by 
the rule of oeglectingt the Jewish * ordioaDcet. 
'' Have this same mind." Wbat same mind ?^— 
That which it has been Just supposed they might 
not have^ — the opinioo that the ritual part of the 
Jewish religion is superseded by the gospel. Ife 
that would stand for this interpretation of the 
teat, let him find Another instftnce^ in the sipostle's 
writings^ where the apostle enjoins a hypocriti* 
cal assent to opinions which the understanding 
haj not received^ or requires of any man to walk 
by a rule whieh has not the entire apprbbatioo of 
his conscience. 

I have thought proper to examine this exposi- 
tion mote particularly than I should otherwiie 
have doiTe, because I find it is much received^ 
and has found tt^ way into some of the best Eng- 
lish paraphrases of this epistle. But^ having 
shown you tbatiit bfin^ the text to a meaning 
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little consistent with the general sense and spirit 
of the gospel, I shall think it needless to dwell 
upon the farther confutation of it. Some other ^ 
expositions are to be found among the Latin fa«* 
thers, which all rest upon a corruption of some 
ancient copies of the Latin version. Of the two 
which the genuine text of the apostle maj bear, 
that which I adopt is what the words in their 
natural meaning most obviously present, and the 
only one that the context will admit. We may 
therefore safely rest in this as the true exposition 
of the apostle's meaning : And I shall accordingly 
proceed to set before you the important lesson^ 
which the text, in this viewof it, suggests ;-*-^bich 
are tbeie imo: First, it teaches us in what the 
true perfection of the Christian character con- 
sists; and secondly, what the immediate advan- 
tages to the Christian community w6uld be, if 
that good habit of the mind whrch constitutes 
perfection word' once become universal; which 
would be nothing less than this, — that all dif« 
feitences of opini6n ( at least all contentious dis« 
a^eeroent, the great bane'of Ghristian' love and 
barmoBy) would be abolished, byG^'s blessing 
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#n the natural operatiDo of this happy temper ; 
and Christians would be established in that unir 
versal peace and charity which is so generally 
professed and preai^bed^ and is so little prac- 
tised. 

Firsts the taxt teaches us in what the perfec- 
tion of the Christian character consists^— namely^ 
in an earnest desire and steady pursuit of perpe- 
tual improyement. This^ at least, the apostle 
declares, was the highest attainment be himself 
could boast : And what was the height of the 
apostle's virtue may well be allowed to be the 
perfection of every private ChristiaOj especially 
as it is in this circumstance that he proposes him- 
self as an ewmple to all who would be perfect.' 
f' Let us, as manyasbeperfect^ be thus minded.'* 
Perhaps you will imagine, that if this be perfec* 
tion, it is an attainment easily made ; or rather, 
that it is a quality of which none ^^re destitute, 
since al) men have more or less of a desire of bet- 
ing better than they feel themselves to be. But 
that desire of improvement in which the apostle 
places his own and every Christian's perfection^ 
^ Mot a d«iire termiwted in the mind itse|f> Ufl? 
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productive of anj^ real effort to improve. TbU 
J8 80 little the perfection of a Christian, that i% 
9eems to be only a necessarj part of the human 
character in its utmost state of depravatioq : It is 
the necessary result of that natural perception 
lof right and wrong of which the worst of men 
are never totally divested. He that should be 
divested of it would from thai moment cease to 
be a man : He would cease to be a moral agent ; 
inasmuch as, having lost all natural sense of the 
moral quality of his actions, he would to all in* 
tents and purposes, with respect to moral good 
(ind evil, be irratiopal : He would havelost the 
faculty of reasoning upon that subject ; and could 
QO longer be accountable for the violation of 
irules which he would no longer understand. 
These perceptions therefore, from which our 
Vfhole capacity of being good or bad arises, must 
be of the nature of man, if roau by his nature be 
a moral agent : And the difference between good 
men and bad is not that the latter do really los^ 
ibe perceptions which the other retain ; but that, 
retaining the same original perceptions, they lose 
\^e benefit of them ip the conduct of (heir liYeSj^-r? 
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fLuniog the attention^ by a yoluntary effort of tb^ 
mind^ ito other objects. These peroeptioim being 
of the. nature of man^ it is of the nature of man^ 
even of wicked men^ to approve virtue iiod to 
disapprove its opposite : And from a natural d^« 
flire of being in friendship with himself^ the 
wicked man, when he reflects upon his own cha- 
racter, and perceives that it is destitute of those 
qualities which might natural Ijr claim bis own 
respect and love, cannot but wish that he were 
the opposite of what be is, — respectable- rather 
than contemptible — amiable rather than odious. 
Hen^ it is, that nothing is more common than 
for persons of the most debauched and aban<- 
doned lives to acknowledge that ihey are not 
what they ought to be, and to express a wish that 
they were better, — at the same time that they 
speak upon a subject of such great concern with 
a tranquillity and coolness that shows that no- 
thing is farther from their thoughts than the 
purpose of making any vigorous efforts towards 
their own reformation. These wishes are not 
insincere ; but they are involuntary ; resulting, by 
a natural necessity, from that constitution of the 
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humftn miod wbich is indeed its perfectioD^ coo* 
sidered as the work of God^ bat is no more a 
part of the moral virtue of the man, considered 
as a free agent, than any other of bis natural en- 
dowmeat8,-^-4be strength of bis memorj, for in- 
stance, or the quickness of his apprehension, or 
even than the exterior comeliness of his person^ 
bis muscular strength, or the agility of his limbs. 
In all these ufitural gifts and faculties, among 
•which conscience is the first in worth and dig- 
nity, there is reason to admire the good and per- 
feet work of God : But it is in the application 
of them, by the effort of the will> to God's ser^ 
vice, to the good of mankind, and to self-im^ 
proyement, that we are to s^ek the true perfec- 
tion of the hwnan character. The bare unpre- 
tailiog wish that we were what we necessarily 
understand we ought to be, hath nothing more in 
it of moral nierit than the involuntary assent of 
the mind to any other self-evident truth. In the 
epistle to the Romans, St Pan I, describing the 
condition of ffae mind in its most corrupt and 
ruined state, when reason is become the slave of 
appetite, and the prohibitions of God's pure and 
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liolj law serre only to irritate the paMooB ^bioU 
tbej ought to controli — in tbia ruined coaditiotr 
of the mind^ St Paul supposes that the natural 
sense of what is right remaioi^ accompanied witk 
an ineffectual desire of performing it : And it is 
not to be supposed that be speaks of that qua- 
lity here as the perfection of a GbriMiao which 
there be attributes to the reprobate. That desire 
of improvement which makes the perfect Chris- 
tiah^ the apfostle describes in himself as an active 
principle^ maintaining the ascendant in bis heart 
over every other appetite^ and diripkyiog iU 
energy in the whole tenor of bis life. He* de* 
scribes it as derived from a conviction of the un* 
derstanding that the proper business of this life 
is to prepare for the next. The formal nature of 
it he places in this^ — tbat its immkliAte object it 
rather virtue itself than any exterior prosperity 
of condition with which virtue may be rewarded : 
For he compares his thirst of virtuous attain^ 
ments to the paSsipa tbat stimulated the compe- 
titors in the Grecian games ; and he describesf 
the reward which the Christian seeks under the 
image of the prize to be bestowed on biml tiiai 
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nboiild be foremost in the race. The pflssidn 
which fires the competitors id anj honourable 
Contest is a laudable ambition to excel ; and the 
pvize is no otherwise valued than as the mark 
and seal of victory* Of that reward which is 
the object of the! Christian's Jiope^ it were mad* 
ness to affirm that it has not aa intrinsic Tahie ; 
for we are taught that it will consist in a state of 
perfect happiness : But that happinesB is there«- 
fore perfect^ because it is the conditiim of a na- 
ture brought to perfect holiness ; and thut desire 
of improveoient in which the aposjtle places our 
perfection hath for its immediate object those 
virtuous uttainments which insure the reward, 
rather than the reward itself^ otherwise consi- 
dered than as the honourable distinction of tbe 
approved servants of Grod. It is easy to petceite 
that this thirst for moral excellency must be in 
its nature what the apostle in himself experienced. 
^^^ principle of growing energy ; for, whereyer 
this principle is sittcere^ as long as any degree o£ 
imperfection remains, or, to speak more accu* 
rately, as long as any farther excellence is attain- 
able^r farther improTement must be the object. 
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The true Christiftn therefore ncTer can rest in 
atij^ habits of virtue already attained : His pre^** 
sent proficieDCj he values only as u capacity of 
t>etier attaimnents ;.aiid, like the great Romaa 
whoise appetite of cdnquest was inflamed by every 
new advantage gained, he thinks nothing done 
vt^bile augbt remains which prowesa osay achieve. 
Such id the principle^ as may be colkctod from 
the apostle's description of his own.lieelings and 
hia own practice>--^sucb is the principle in which 
he plades the perfection of a Chdstian ; in ita 
Ofigin rational, in its olyeet disinterested, in ita 
energies bDUndless : And in these thre&proper* 
ties ita perjfective qmlity consists. And this I 
would endeavour more distinctly tA prove : Bittj 
Ufi this purpose, it will be necessary to explain 
^hat inan^s proper goodness naturally is; and to 
cdiSider tnan both in fak first state* of natural inw 
nocence; and in his present state of xedeosptioAf 
frofrt the ruin of his fall. But thisiaalaqoe 
subject; which we shall treat in a separate diss 
course. 



SERMON XXVIIL 



PHiLippiANs^ iii. 16. 

.'' Let 08 tberefore,' as many as be perfect, be thus mioded; 
, and if In auj thing je be otherwise piioded, Grod shall re- 
veal even this unto you." 

X HE perrectiofi of tbe Cbrislian character^ as 
may be collected from tbe apo9tle*s description 
of bis own feelings and his own practice^ consists^ 
it seemsj in an earnest desire of perpetual pro- 
gress and improvement in tbe practical babits of 
a good and bolj life. When tbe apostle speaks 
of this as tbe highest of bis own attainments, be 
speaks of it as tbe governing principle of' bis 
whole life ; and the perfective quality that he 
ascribes to it seems to consist in these three pro- 
perties, — that it is boundless in its energy, disin- 
terested in its object, and yet rational in its ori- 
gin. That these are the properties which make 
this desire of proficiency truly perfective of the 
TOi;. II. T 
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Christian character^ I shall now attempt to prove : 
And^ for this purpose^ it will be necessary to in- 
quire what man's proper goodness is ; and to take 
a view of man^ both in his first state of natural 
innocence^ and in his actual stftte of redemption 
from the ruin of his* fall. 

Absolute perfection in ifA%ral goodness^ no less 
than in knowledge and power^ belongs' iticom- 
municablj to God ; for this reason^ that good- 
ness in the Deity only is original : In the crea- 
ture^ to whatever degree it .may be carried^ it is 
derived. If man hath a j ust discernment of what 
is good, to whatever degree of quickness it may 
be improved, it is originally founded on certain 
first principles of intuitive knowledge which the 
created mind receives from God. If he hath the 
will to perform it, it is the consequence of a con- 
nexion which the Creator hath established be- 
tween the decisions of tbe judgment and the ef- 
fort of the will ; and for this truth of judgment 
and this rectitude of the original bias of the will, 
in whatever perfection he may possess them as 
natural endowments, he deserves no praise, any 
otherwise than as a statue or a picture rnay de« 
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Mr?6 praise; in nvhieb^.ivhat is reallj praised ia 
aot the marble nor the canvass^not the elegance 
^f the.figare nor the richness of the coioaring*, 
—but the invention and execution of the artist. 
This^ however, properlj consideredj is no imper- 
Section in man ; seeing it belongs by necessity te^ 
the condition of a creatures The thing made can 
be originally nothing but what the maker makes 
ii ; therefore the created mind can hare no ori- 
ginal knowledge 'but what the Maker hath ifi-' 
fiised — no original propensities but sueh as are 
the .necessary result of the established harmony 
and* order of its faculties. A creature therefore^ 
in whatever degree of excellence it be supposed 
to be created, cannot originally have any merit 
of iis own ; fov merit must arise from voluntary 
actions, and cannot be a natural endowment : 
And it is ovring to a wonderful contrivance of the 
' beneficent Creator, in the fabric of the rational 
mind, that created beings arc capable of attain- 
ing to any thing of moral excellence — that they 
are capable of becoming what the Maker of them 
may love, and their own understandings approve. 
The contrivance that I speak of consists in a 
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principle of which we have brge experieoceis 
ouffselYes, and may. with good neaaon auppoae it 
to subsist in every iotelligent being, except Ihe 
First and Sovereign intellect It is a priod^le 
which it is ia every man's power ,to torn,: if he 
be so pleased^ to }m own ad vantage : But if he 
fail to do this^ it is not in hb power to hinder 
that the Deceiving Spirit turn it not to his detri* 
ment. In its own nature it is ifidiflG»ent td the 
iiH^resta of viftueor of vice;, being no propen«- 
si<t^ of the mind' to one things or to another^ but 
simply this property^— that vrJIateYer acttoii, eii*. 
ther g04)^ or had^ bath been doniB once, i9 done a 
second time with mpre ease and-^witb a.. better* 
liking ; and a frequent repetitioii heighteoe the 
ease and.pleasure of the perforaian^e without 
limit. By virtue of this property>of the winA, 
the having done any thing once.becofoes a mo^ 
tive to the doiqg of it again ; the having done. 
it twice is a double mptive ; and sa many times 
as the act is repeated, $o many times the motivse 
to tbe doing of it pnce more is multiplied . To 
this principle, habit owes its wonderful force ; of 
ijyhich it is usu^l tp bear men (pmplain> aa of 
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lonletbing external that enslaves the will, fiiii 
the complaint^ in this as in every instance vA 
Whibh man presumes to arraign the ways df Pro- 
vidence^ is rash and unreasonable. The fault H 
in man himself^ if a principle implanted in hint 
fbr bis good becomes by negligence and misma 
nagement the instrument of his rain. It is owing 
to this principle that every faculty of the under- 
standing and every sehtiment of the heart is ca- 
pable of being improved by exercise It is th6 
leading principle in the whole system of the hu-^ 
man constitutionj modifying both the physical 
qualities of the body and the moral and intellec- 
tual endovrmenti of the mind. We experience! 
the use of it in livery calling and condition of 
Kfe. ' By this the sinews of the labourer are 
hardened for toil i by this the hand of the me- 
chanic acquires its dexterity ; to this we owe 
the aitiazing progress of the human mind in the 
politer arts and the abstruser sciences ; and it 
is an engine which it is in our power to employ 
to nobler and more beneficial purposes. By the 
same principle^ when the attention is turned to 
moral and religious subjects^ the understanding 
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may gradually advance beyond any limit that 
may be fissigned in quickness of perception and 
truth of judgment; and the wiH*s alacrity to 
conform to the dictates of conscience and the de- 
crees of reason will be gradually heightened^ to 
correspond in some due proportion with the 
growth of intellect. ^' Lord^ what is man^ that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man j tiiat • 
thou so regardest him ! Thou hast made him lower 
than the angelsj to crown him with glory and 
honour ! *' Destitute as he is of any original per- 
fection^-^— which is thy sole prerogative^ who art 
alone in all thy qualities original, — ^yet in the fa- 
culties of which thou hast given him the free 
command and use, and in the power of habit 
which thou hast planted in the principles of big 
system^ thou hast given him the capacity .4>f ion 
finite attainments. Weak and poor in hiii, be^s 
ginnings, what is the height of any creature's 
virtue^ to which he has not the power, by a slow 
and gradual ascent, to reach? The improve* 
ments which he shall make by the vigorous exer* 
tton of the powers he hath received from thee, 
thou permittest him to call his own, imputing to 
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him the merit of the acquisitions which thou hast 
given him the ahility to make. Wbat^ then^ is 
the consummation of man*s goodness^ but to co» 
operate with the benevolent purpose of bis Maker^ 
by forming the habit of his mind to a constant 
ambition of improvement^ whtch^ enlarging its 
appetite ia proportion to the acquisitions already 
m4fl^/ may correspond vt^ith tfie increase of bis 
ciipadties, iii every stage of a progressive virtue^ 
io evety period of an endless existence > And to 
vvhat purpose but to excite this noble thirst of 
virtuous proficiency — to what purpose but to 
provide that the object of the appetite may never 
be exhausted by gradual attainment^ hast thou 
ndparted to thy creature-s mind the idea of thine 
own attribute of perfect uncreated goodness ? 

• Bilt man^ alas ! hath abused thy gifts ; and 
the tbiiigs'that should have been for his peace 
are )>ecom^'to hiiti an occasion of falling. Un- 
mindful of t6e hei^t of glory to which he might 
attufin^ he has set his affections upon earthly 
things, l^he first command^ ^ich was imposed 
thai be tnight form himself to tlie useful habit 
of implicit obedience to his' Maker's will^ a 
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slight tem^iioo — the fair show ^nd fragraooe. 
of the forbidden fruit, moved him to transgress. 
From that fatal hoiir^ error hath seized his uo- 
derstandiqg, appetite perverts his mil, and the 
power Qf habits intepded for the infinite e;»lt^ 
tion of hisf nature^ operates to hisruin^ 

Man hath been false to hicn^C; but. bi^ 
Maker's love hatb not forsaken him«... '^y o^ljr 
promises of mercy^ bj looses and the j»rqp|]ets^ 
and at last by his Son/ God calls his fallen Clo- 
ture to repentiince< He hatl| pjrovided ap atone* 
ment for past guilt He provMses the effectual 
nids of Ms H^lj JSipirit, to couqteract the pQweir 
of perverted habit, to rei^tore light to the darkr 
ened understandings to tanie the fui^ of ioH^ixie^ 
appetite^ to purify the soiled ^agjnatiqn/yipd (9 
foil the grand Deceiver, in. eveqr, new «tteiii|>t. 
He calls us to use our best diligence ; to improve 
under these advantages.; apd it is pcpfllised to 
the faithful. And sincere^ tba(t by tllp:p9petual 
operation of the Holy. Spirit op.theil^;nHqd8J, yad 
by an alteration which ftt the general; resurrao-. 
tion shall take place in the cqnstitutiop ^f the 
body^ they shall be promoted to a degree of per- 
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maiim in nian in bis corrupted state they never 
oould attain. They shall b^ raised aboye the 
power of temptation, and phu:ed in a condition of 
happiness not inferior to that which by Gk>d'8 
original appointment might have corresponded 
with tlie improveoient of their moral state, had 
that improYcmeot been tbeir own attainment, by 
a gradual progress from the first state of kmo- 
cJence. That .the devout and well-disposed are 
thus by God's . power made perfect, is the free 
giftfof God in Christ — the effect of undeserved 
mercy,* exercised in consideration of Christ's in* 
tercession and atonemeht. Thus it is that fallen 
man isia Christ Jesus '' caeated anew unto those 
good works which Goi bad before ordained that 
we should vialk in ,tb6mr.<'' His lost capacity of 
improvement is reistored, and thet great ca^ir of 
virtue is again before him. What then ia the 
perfbetionof jpan, in this state of redemption, but 
that which might have been Adam's perfection in 
paradise.? — a desire of moral improvement, duly, 
proportioned to his natural capacity of improving, 
and, for tha;t purpose, expanding without limits 
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aft be rises in the knowledge of what ift good, and 
gathers strength in Uie practical hahita of iL 

Tbus^ you see, ^the proper goodness of man 
'consists in gradual iflsprovement ; and fhe desire 
of improvement, to be truly perfiectiTe nt.hm 
character,, and to keep paee with the growth of 
his nooral capacities, must be bouodtess in its 
energies, or capable of an infinite enlargement 

Another property requisite in this desire of im^ 
proVemeot, to give it its perfective quality, is 
that it shoiild be disinterested* Virtue mast be 
desired for its ovm sake, — not as subservient to 
any farther end, or as the means of any greater 
good. It has been thought an objection to the 
morality of tfaeCbristiaD system, thatas itteachea 
men to shun vice on account of impending pu-^ 
nishments, and to cultivate virtuous .habits in 
the hope of annexed rewards, tliat theoefore the 
virtue which it afiects to teach it teaches not, 
teaching it upon mean and selfish motives. The 
objection perhaps may claim a hearing, because 
it 'is' founded on principles vrhieh the trtie Chris^ 
tiari will of all men be the last to controvert; — 
namely^ that good actions, if they arise from an^^ 
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oUier motive tbfmtlie puf« lofe of 4biog good^ 
or^ iTvhich is the tame thii^^ from the pure deaire 
of pleiifliDg Grody • lose all pretension to intrinsie 
worth and merit. God himself is good^ by idut 
complaceiicy which bis pisrfect nature finds in 
' eiertioDS of power to the purposes of goodness ; 
aind nMi are no otherwise good, ihain as' they de* 
li^t in virtuous; aoiions from the bare apprdien- 
sion that they are ^od, without any selfish views 
to adVantageoBs eohsequences. He that denies 
these principles confounds the dislincit ideas of 
the. useful and the. fair, and leaves hothiog ie» 
mainii^ ol genuine virtue but aa empty naise* 
Bttt our answer to the adversary is^ that these 
are the principles of Christianity itself; for St 
Paul himaelf places the perfection of the Cfaris-^ 
tian: charact^ in that quality of disinterested vir* 
tue which some have iiffotiously supposed «an^ 
noi rbeldng* to it. . It may 'seem^ pevbaps^^that 
the strictness and purity of the precepts of Ghcis^ 
tisBityratUeff heighten the objection than remove 
it;. thM the objection^ fig^tly underfiitood, .!ii 
tUsi-^that the* Christian system is at* variance 
with itself J its precepts exacting a perfecttonof 
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which the belief of itt doctrineB-inott oeeeBsntilf 
preclude the attetooieiit ; for how i§ it possible 
that a lore of Tirtue and rdigion should be dis^ 
ii^Mited, whicb^ io its most improved state^ is 
confessedijF aeeompanied with the expeetatioii af 
an iufiinte reward ? A little attention to the na- ^ 
ture of the Christianas hope-^to the ettent of his 
knowledge of the rewarrd he seeks, will soite this 
dilBcuIty. It will appear^ that the Christian's 
desire of that bap|»oess which the gmpel pro* 
mises to the virtuous io a future life, — A^t the 
desire of this happinessy and the pure love of vir- 
tue for its owa sake^ paradoxical as the asseitiott 
may at first seem^ are inseparably' connected;: 
For the truth is^ that the Christian's love of vk* 
tue does not arise from a previoua desire of the 
reward ; but his desire of the rewasd arises fnom 
a .pve vious love- of virtaie. Observe that I do^ not 
speak of anjF.love of yirtue previous to 'bis con- 
version to Chffistianitj : But I aflkm^ that the first 
and immediata offset of his conversion is to inspire 
him with the genuine Ipveof virtue and religion; 
and that his desire of the reward is a tecondary 
tnd subordinate effect— a consequence of tho 
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love of Tirtue previously formed in him : For> of * 
tbe Dature of tbe reward it promises^. what does 
the gospel disoover to ua motetbao tbisj<-<i>ibatit 
shall.be gneat and aidless, and adapted to the ior 
tellectual eudomueDts aod moral qualities of the 
huttan soul io a $(ate of high improvemeot ?~» 
And from tliia>ge»eral view of it, as the proper 
coaditioo of the virtiioita, it becomeft the object 
of the Cbristiaa'fl desire and his hope. '' It doth 
not jret appear/' saith St John^ ^' .what we shall 
be : But we know that when he shall appear 
{j..e. when Chikt shall appear) we shall be like 
him; for we AnW see him as he is/' This, jou 
seet, is our bope,---4o be made like, to Christ our 
Saviour, in the blessed day of bin. appearance: 
And *' he that bath this hope in him" — this ge- 
neral hope. of being transformed into the likeness 
of his glorified Lord, of whose glory, which, as 
be hath not seen, he hath no distinct and adequate 
conception-**'' purifies himself, as he is pure/' 
Qf the particular enjoyments in which his future 
happmess will consist, the Christian is ignorant. 
The gospel describes them by images only and 
illusions, which lead only to this general notion. 
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Hhat they will be toch m 4i6 give entire satiafac- 
tton to all the desires of a virtaous soul. Our 
opinion of tbeir value is founded on a sense of the 
excellence of virtue^ and on faitb in God as the 
protector of the virtuous. The^ Christian gives 
a preference tq that particuhir kind^of bappipess 
to which a life of virtue aiid*rdligien leads, in 
the general pemuasion, tfaatofatl possible hap- 
ptaess thai must be tbe greatest, which so good a 
being as God hath annexed to so excdknt a thing 
in tbe creature as the shadow of his -own perfec- 
tions. But the miad, to be susceptible of this 
persuasion, must be previously possessed witb an 
esteem and love of virtue, and wilb just appre- 
hensions of God's perfections : And the desire of 
ihe reward can never divest tbe mind of that dis* 
interested love of God and goodness on which it 
is itself founded;, nor can it assume the relation 
c/S^ cause to that of which it is itself tbe effect. 
It appears, therefore, that tbe Christian's love of 
goodness — his desire of virtuous attainments, is, 
ill the strict and literal meaning of the word, dis- 
interested, notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
reward wbich is the object of his hope. The 
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magnitude of that reward is an object of faitli^ 
not of a^nse or koow ledge ; and it is comrpended 
to his faith^ by his just sense of the importance 
of the attainments to which it is promised. 

If apy one imagines be can be actuated bj 
]ifiqciplcs nK>re disinterested than tbese^ he for- 
gets tblit he is a man and not a god. Happiness 
must 1^ a constant object of desire a^d pursuijt 
tocveryiifteUigent beings — tbat is^ to eveiybeing 
wfao^ besides the actual perception. ojfpieseut 
pleasure afid present paiii, bath ibe power of 
forming general ideas of happiness and misery as 
distinct states acisingf rbm d ifferent causes. Every 
being t^at bath ibis degree, of intelligi^nce is u0« 
der.thego:verQmjent of final causes; andtbead* 
Tonc^m^ntiof bist.owu happiness^ jf it be not.al- 
ready eatif^e and secure^ must be an end. It is 
impossible^ therefore^ tbat any ratiotial agents 
snlesshe be either suflSeient to bis x)wii bappi** 
Bess (^btcb is the prerpgative of. GDd)> or bath 
some certain assurance tbat bis condiAion will not 
be altered for the worse (which will hereafter 
be the glorious privilege of the saints who over^ 
coin«)i — bult without this prerogative or this pri<» 
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vihge/ii is impossible that any rational ' being 
sbouht be altogetber unconcerned' aboiif'tbe con- 
sequences of bis moral conduct^ as tbey tnaj af- 
fect his own condition. In the present life^ the 
advantages are not on the side of Tirtne : All 
comes alike to all, — ^' to him that sacrificeth/lltid 
to him.that sacrificetb not — to him that swearelh> 
and to him that feareth an oath : '' 'And if a con- 
stitution of things were to continue fc¥ ever in 
wbick virtue should iabotir under disadvantages, 
man might still have the virtue to regttl that 
virtue vras not made for him ; but discretion 
must be bis ruling principle ; and div^etion^ in 
tbis state of things^ could propose no' end but 
immediate pleasure and present interest. The 
gospel, extending aur views to a future period 
of existence^ delivers the believer frcm the un- 
easy apprehensionr that interest and duty maj pos- 
sibly be at yarianee. It delivers bim fVom that 
distrust of Providence which the present face of 
things/ witktout some certain prospect of Aitu- 
^ity, would be too apt to create ; and sets bim 
at liberty to pursue virtue with all thai ardour 
p( affection which its native worth may claim^ 



and latitude to GodI his Malu^r «ad RadsenMir 
nuyencite. 

It jA tttBte, tbe alltf tiativA whbb the , gpspal 
kolds out 11 endless happiMis'iHr heivM.ioi: i^ndH; 
kift mSerin^ in bell ; and thci "view oSdhbkt%\tw^ 
native may wdl be auppoBed to open»te i^anocrv 
tarn degree on base and aardid vind^ji-H)!! ttbese 
If bo, witbont anj sense of Ttrtue^ otmmf imfe#«« 
eace of its proper eiQOjrnienta aa natitraUy 4he 
groatest good, iimke Mm other cboice of: heaven 
tbati as the least of two great; erik. . To be de** 
prired of seo^iml gratifications,, thejr bold to be 
an evil of no moderate siase^ to which tfaejr must 
submit iMk heaven ; but yet they eeooeive of this 
absence of pleasure as tnor e tolerable than posi- 
tive torment, which thegr justly apprehend those 
wIhi are excluded from heaven must undergo in' 
the place of punishment On minds thus de» 
praved, the view of the alternative of endless 
bappineu or endless misery was intended to ope* 
ri^; and it is an argument of Ood*a wonderful 
mer^y, that he has been pleased to display such 
pvospects of futurity as may affect tbe human 
mind in its most corrupt and hardened stote^-^- 

TOL. II. z 
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thai men io '^his uowortby ^ie^ in this stsie of 
enmity with God^ are yet the objects of his care 
and pity>*~fhBt *f he willeth not the death of a 
Mnner^ but that the sinner should torn from his 
way and live/' But> to imagine that anyone 
whom die warnings of the gospel may no others 
wise affect than with the dreadof the pmishment 
of sin — ^tfaat any one in whom thliy may. work 
otify a reluctant choice of )iea?ei) as eligible only 
in eomparison with a state of torraent^-^does 
merely in those ifeeltngs^ or by a certain pusilla^ 
nimity in vtce^ which is the mdst those - feblinga 
can eflfect, satisfy the diitiea of the Christian calU 
ing^-^to imagine this^ is a strange misconception ' 
of the whole scheme of Gbristianity. The nU 
most good to he expected from, the principle of 
fear is that it may induce a stat&of mmd in wbkh 
better principles may take effect. It may bring 
the sinner to hentate between self-denial here 
with heaven in reversion^ and gratification here 
with future sufferings. In. this state of ambit 
guity^ the mind deliberates : While the mind de^ 
liberates, appetite and passion intermit : Wb% 
they intermit^ conscience and reason ' eoer^iw» 
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Coucienoe concetm^s ihe idea (d the moral good \ 
Reason GOntemplartes tbe new and iovely imagQ 
witliddight; At liecoines the willing^ piipil .of 
religion ; she learns to discern in eack created 
thing the print of 9overeigD.got4lne«9>afid.io>tbe 
attributes of God descries its ^ost.and perfe<t 
foroiv New yiews and new deaii «a o^qupy tti9 
aoul I Virtue is understood to be theireswiUanpQ 
of God; his resemblauce ifl.coTeted> as- the 
highest attaio4uent; heavto is desired^ as tb^ 
condition of those who resemble him ; and the 
intoxicating cup of pleajutce is refu8ed>-***BQt Um4 
the mortal palate might not find it sweet, but be* 
caitise viee presents it. When the habit of the 
niltiid' is formed to these views, and these senti- 
ments^ then, and not before, the Christian cbar 
vatiter^' inrdie judgitient of St Paoh is perfect ; 
and the perfective ^qnlalitf of this disporiitiQp of 
the! mind liasf principally in . this . circumstance, 
thai it. is a.disiuterestad.ibve of virtue and reli-* 
gi^ AS the chitef objei^t: . Tbe^ disposition is npt 
ihe)iess .imliiabilek.Dor the less good^ when it in 
ctap6ifiMm^;*becaode.tt b the last stage of agra-* 
dtaai^pn^rtas^C.^thettiind wbioh may too often 
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perhaps begm ia nothing l>«iie(. than a 86000 of 
guilt end a: juAt fear of pimialndeDfc. ' ThetweeK 
i|689 «f the ripened. fruit ia nnt the )esi.deiicioiH 
foir the avsterity of its cruder atate : Nor. is ihis 
Chrirtian cighteousiicas to be despiaoct ifj amid 
the various- tAioptaiioat of the worlds a geiue of 
the dutigar as meW aa tho ttirprtnde trf* a life of 
irin should* tie tieoesraty not only to its begioiiing 
bntto its'peraiBneBcy. 'The whole of;dur |)re« 
Mirt life is -hut the chiidKood of our existence : 
Axid children are not to be framed to the wiadoaa 
and* virtues of men withoiit more or less of a 
cofnputsiTO discipline; at the tamo time that 
perf^iMi must be confessed to consist in that 
pure lo^va of God and of his hiw which <aateth 
oiitfear.'' > •■ / ■ ^ • . 

Wo h|EL?e now'faeen^ that the perfective qvaiitp 
which the apostle ascribes t»the Christian^ dcf^ 
sire of improvement coasista muc^ in. these two 
properties^-^^that it ishooodlesldn-its energiei; 
attd disint^reflted in its obje4i^'. -A tlurd reodara 
it complete /wfascb is thi6^'«*--tharUiitnppettfte4if 
the miiid (for such it mag^ he< oaflejii!;'(atffi<ni|5li 
insattabte^ «ttd^ In'ibe siraslest sedapefi^nfrbidlv 
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disinterested) is nevertheless rational ; inasmuch 
as its origin is entirelj in the understandings and 
personal goo4r though jiv^it (ts x)bject, is rendered 
bj the appointment of iProvidence^ and by the 
promises of the gospoly -it^-certain consequence. 
Upon the whole^ it' appears that the perfection of 
the Christian character^ as it is described by the 
apostle; consisb id that which is tfaii nfftiifel per- 
fcctiif^fk of ^^maiu^ii^ ft principle w|ii^ brings 
every thdtight afaddiisire of the inriAd iflto an en- 
tire subjection to the will of Godi rendering a 
religious course of life a matter of . choice *^iO 
less ith^o of duty and interest. 
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. DANIEL^ iv, 17. 

V Thi8 waltep. i^j|>y.the.,f^q|e^.pfjtto WatQl^ei;8, a^d^ the 
demand by the word of the Holy Ones ; to the intent tW 
the lirmg m^y Icjtow tfak^ t1l« M^ HigW mll&tfli iM the 

^. kii^d^.of .iiffo, 4iiid gbeth It t^. wh9m80fTfir,he..wi3Iy 
and se^teth np OTer it the basest of tnen." * 

jL he matter wliicih the texi riefers to the ^decree 
of the Watchers/' and ""^ the demand of the Holy 
Ones/' is the judgment >vhieh^ after no long 
time^ was about to fall upon Nebuchadnezzar^ 
the great king of whom we read so much in his- 
tory^ sacred and profane. His conquest of the 
Jewish nation^ though a great eyent in the his- 
tory of the churchy was but a small part of this 



* Preached in the Cathedral Church of St Asaph, on 
Thursday December 5. 1805 ; beiag the day of public thanks- 
giving for the victory obtained by Admiral Lord Viscount 
Neliion, over the combined fleets of France aUd Spain, off 
Cape Trafalgar. 
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jirinGe's story. Tk^ kiogdpm of Babjioo came 
to him by inheritance from his father; upon 
his. accession; he made himself master of all the 
rest of the ^ssj^riao empire.; and to these raat 
domiqifMis be added^ by a long series of i¥a>ri of 
unparallelled success^ the whole of that immense 
ttfict of country ^hich extends from the bapks 
oC the Euphrates weB^\i;ard to the spa^coasts of 
Palestine and PtMenicia and the bprder jof Egypt* 
JSoT was he more renofened ia .ipraF than jiu^ly 
admired in pieace>. for pubMc Mforks of the highr 
est utility »nd magpi^cepce. To hiiki ihe faraoui 
city of Babylon owed whateyer it possessed of 
slffengtb^ of beauty^ or con¥e0ience>r^its solid 
walls with their hundred gates^ immense in ^ir« 
cuit,. height, apd thickness-^its stately ttmple 
and its proud palace, with the hanging gardensr-- 
its regular streets and spacious squares— 4he em* 
baokmentSj which confined the river — the canaUj 
which carried off the floods — and the vast reser-^ 
voir, which in seasons of drought (for to the :yi,j 
cissitudes of immoderate rains and drought ibe 
climate was liable) supplied the city and the ad^ 
jacent country with Water. In a word, for the 
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extMt <>f liib'dottiimon^ and the great reveoues it 
dtepq^lied-^for his unrifklled sitccess in waiv-for 
tlii iiiagirifi^ence and splendour of his court--^ 
kUd for Iris stupendotis works and improvements 
irt Bab} Ion/ he was the greatest monartb^ not 
mfy of bis oi^ti iimen, but inconiparablj the 
g^Katest (he world had cfver seeh^. without extiep** 
tion eveh of thfdse wfaos<i names are remembered 
a^jtbefirtt eififizers of mankind-^the Egyptian 
SeJtoMris aAd^fhfe Indian B&cehus. But great at 
this' princii*s ^tkleAts and sendowcnente must hate 
hten, hi^ niiintetrupted and unexampled prospe* 
rily was too mueh ibr the digestion of his*mind : 
tlifr heart grew tttin in the eontemplation ef bis 
grandeur ! He forgot that he was a mati ; and 
he affected divine honours. His impious pride 
received indeed a cheeky bj the miraculous deli^ 
verlinee of the three faithful Jew* from the fur- 
saee to which thej had been condemned. His 
mkid at first was much afl^eted by the miracle ; 
bift file impression in time wore off^ and the in^ 
te^iMtiM of power and prosperity returned upon 
1m!i. God was therefore pleased to humble him^ 
and to make hiib an example to the wot Id and to 
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biiDseir of the frailty of all liumah power-^tlie 
insiaMlity bf all human greatness. I sajr^ an 
example to the world and id hittiself; fbr it is 
▼ery remarkable^ that thelii^'* own conversion 
was in part an object of the jwlginent inflicted 
upon bim : And/ notwithstanding what has been 
said to the bontrarj; upon nogiround at all^ bj 
a foreign commentator of great naide^ it is 6vi- 
defit/frbin the sacred history^ that object wait ac* 
complished \ and it was in order to the accom^^ 
plishment of it that the kiiig had warning of the 
impending visitation id a dream. That a dispen* 
aation of judgment should betempered with such 
signal mercy to a heathen prince, not^ like Cyrus^ 
eminent for his tirtues, however distinguished by 
his talents^ is perhaps in some degree to be put 
to the account of the favour he showed to many 
of the Jews his captives, and in particular to his 
constant patronage of the prophet Daniel At a 
time when there was nothing in his situation to 
fill hi» mind with gloomy thoughts, ^' (or be was 
at rest in his house, and flourishing in his palace**' 
he saw in a dream a tree strong and flourishing : 
Its summit pierced the clouds^ and its branches 
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otrer&iiadowed tbe ^hole exienl of bis vast doini* 
nions; it was UdcD^^ith fruity and luxuriaot in 
its foliage ; tbe cattle reposed in its 8ba4#, arid 
tbe fowls of the aiir lodged in its braacbes ; and 
multitudes partook of its delicipus fruit. But 
the king saw a celestial beings a Wiatcber and a 
Holj One>. come down from heaven ; and beard 
bim give order with a loud voice, that tbe tree 
should be hewn dowq^ its branches lopped oflT^ 
and its fruit scattered, and nothing left of it but 
*^ tbe stump of its roots in tbe earth ; " which was 
to bo secured, however, with a '' band of iron 
and brass, in the tender grass of the field/' Words 
of menace follow, which are applicable onlj to a 
man, and plainly show that the whole vinon was 
typical of some dreadful calamity, to fall for a 
time, but for a time only, on some one of tbe sons 
of men. 

Tbe interpretation of this dream vvas beyond 
the skill of all tbe wise men of tbe kingdom. 
Daniel was called ; who, by tbe interpretation of 
a former dream, which had been too bard for tbe 
Chaldeans and the Magi, and for the professed 
diviners of ^11 denominations^ had acquired great 
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taredUiMd favour niriikbMlietkiag^ md befiiMe ibis 
timetl^d' been promotol Mtbebigbest offices in 
(lie 9tatt>bad> amcp^totberabi to tJlat<of ftesi^ 
d^9t of. the leojilegc of ibe Magi^i JOi^aiel told 
tbe kiog^ Jtbat: the tree: .wbitji be bad seen bo 
«(roii^ .iuid' flourtsbiog. m^as himselfi-^that tbe 
bowing down of tbe tree wbs a drtedlUldetkinitjr 
.that should befilL hiatj, and coiri;inue till be 9hould 
be bf ougbt to know ^^tbatthe Most Higbruletb 
410 the kingj^oBi of men^ nad givetb it 4.0 whom- 
4oef^r bewilUr 

St^aag^yas it must se^m^ notwkbstanding Da^ 
niel's Wdgfat and credit ^ith .tbe king — notwith^- 
standing the consteriiatiQn of mind yinto .whicb 
tbe dream had tlirowiibiin^ this warning bad no 
permajBfint elEect. He was not cured of bis over- 
weening pride and vanity^ till he was or^rtaken 
hy the threatened judgment. ^' At the. end of 
twelv^ roonthsj be was walking in the fiahice of 
tbe kingdom jof Babylon/^ — probably on tbe fibit 
roof of tbe building, or parhapa on one of the 
highest terraces of the hanging gardens^ where 
the whole city would lie in prospect before him j;^ 
and he said^ in the exultation of his beart^^^' Is 
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not tUd gresk B9i9lbn>!i»vilii0k IhdHkmiiifw 
the sea 6( (iw^reiln^ tiii* might of b^power, 
and for thi? ftbnOur of tey majMt^ ^^-^^Tliteifordlft 
Ib^d \icmtily p$sM hii lips^ Wben ''themigiit 
frf* hfe pdwer Md the honour of hit tMJeUy^* d^ 
part^ from htm :' The same Voici whtoh hi the 
Afeatti bad^yedicted the jodgment nowdeooooceA 
iheimp^bditig^ ej^cutbti:; and tkbH'i^ had no 
sooMr cefitebd td sp^iikUHftn the tliin^>^8 done'. 

This i^ '''the mditer^'t'-^this jtni^nt; ihua^ 
predicted and thus executed^ is the tMtte^ Virhich 
the te3rt reters to ''the decrte of the Wtitehers '* 
and the " word of the Holj Ones/' :^'. The ntiat- 
ter is by the decree of the WatdMrs^ and the re* 
quisitioB is by the i^^ord of the Holy Ones; " and 
the intent '6f the matter ik to give maakind a 
proofy in the fall and restoration of this mightf 
notiarch^ that the fortunes of kings aad empires 
are in the hand of God>— that bis prb? idence per* 
petufllly interposes in the affiirl of sien^ distri- 
buting etowns and sceptres, alwaya foi$ the good 
of the faitbfnl primarily, ultimately of his whole 
creation^ but according td bis will. * 
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*.. To appiebend ligbCIf b<Mv:tiw judgment ap<^o 
NdboefaadbeBKar^ offtgioaiiqg*^ as it it tepteseated 
in the test> in ike '' di^cveejof the Woicberi^ wd 
in the word :0f 4h6. Holy Qiies/' affords ^o ior 
.fltiiiice of ^ ioidiediiite loterfepence. of -Gv^d-s 
plN]ividM€^.i».the dJOiihs of meti^ it is stty aecel* 
wry tlial tMteatrdiliuld. be beiUer tbail*it gener 
f allj' bas. beeo hithertoundergtodd : Aod tbe Xmi 
ttCT^r ^{anibe^nghUjJif iidder«(ood> until wer asoer*^ 
tain who tb^-arer vid %o what cla$9 of beings 
tbey belongs wbo are called ''tbe Watcbers'' 
luid^' tbo Holy Ooea; '' ^fqf, M^ordtpg as these 
tp'ots aito A\9u^9X\y jtj^w^A^, tb^ te^t will 
lead^jtP :^I^J^ 4^fferj^ft, Jqdeed to op|io/utf ^on- 
4QlwigyQf,^t4}iti(«0 €OA€)miP»Si if tbes^ |;erms ar^ 
4gb^jr vndfTisti^Mlrt 'to «KQrt faj^e ajid dii^gerous 
€Ai«lM9ioiifK;if tbej ar^ ilji a^eftpfetfd. 

i ai^.59sbafft$d to say^./tU^jtfff yo^ cQqsuIt verj 
p^l«9 .«n4. yacjf. leapi^li xCjpjnipeRtfttprfc Ju^tlj 
Mtteaie4;f/qr their, iUMstrf4iop9 pf tbe B|b]^ geiif-? 
raUiK^ you.wttli.bf^ toild thfse .^'.W&tcb^lil" aivl 
f'ttiiBy:<%IMA;»r0iiifig|s]|^-7Ti)rJ^^ of 

»(^iiery!.^ltlt onfokr^ it|ipy,w«:pL9Mfl4 to si^^ aurU 
MMerinfQititapfe «M#ildmce:upop ib«,t)tf)one.of 
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God . ' And' so muck ikilt bsve * Mfane; of' these 
good and karned meni affected Jti theiiiar4idry <Sf 
aageis^ that they pretend to dtstiuguiAfatbedif*- 
fereat ranks of the different dedoiBfnatioBs. The 
^' Watchers/' they lay, ard of tiiedH;glibst tank ; 
the ^^ Ho^ly Ooesy^' itery higfa ia raiak^ >bilt inrfef 
rior to the '' Watcher^ :^^ And tbd attigebiire io.* 
trodad^d upon this oocasion, they sa^^; iuallasiao 
to the prroceedtngi of earthly |^nriU|ca, -who publish 
their decrees with the advioo of their phief nii* 
nisters. a 

This interpretation of thes^ words is founded 
upon a notion which got groondin the Ghrisx 
tian church ttiany 'ages "since, and unfortunately 
is not yet exploded ; namely, that ^GKkl's gOY^n^ 
nietit of this lower worM is carr^ dh by the #d^ 
ministration of the holy adgel9,>^ihat the differ^ 
ant orders (and thcVse who. broached this doc- 
trine could tell us exactly how mauf citAtrs ihtxt 
arte, and how many angels in each order )*^tbail 
Hie diffsrent orders -hafe their diffiretit4e|Mit« 
meats Iff governmeDt- assigned to tfaedi^: * )9oib^^ 
constantly attendinglitt^he |k«8eiiM*of Godi fern 
his cabinet councir: -Others are biy^pfOfiwiid 
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gowrnors; every kiogdom in ibt world having 
its appointed guardian ^gel^ to whose manage-r 
ment it is intrusted : Others again are sinpposed 
to have the charge and cnslody of individuals; 
This ^stem is in truth nothing better than the 
Pagan polytheisnij somewhat disguised and. qua- 
lified ; fpr in the Pagan system every nation bad 
its tutelar deity^ all siibordinate to Jupiter the 
aire of gods and men. Some of. those, prodigies 
of ignaraM^' and folly the Rahbin of the. Jews 
who lived since the disperajoa of the nation 
thought all would be well if; for tutelar deities 
they substitute tutelar aogels. From this sub- 
s^tujkion the system which I havadescf ibed arose ; 
and from the Jews^ the Christians^ with other 
fooleries/ Adopted it. But/ by whatever n^oio 
these deputy gods be called^-^whether you- call 
them gods, or demigods, or da^mM^nsj, or genii« 
or heroes, or angels, — the difference iq only iq 
the name; the thing in ^Mbsta^ce is the same^ 
They still are deputies, invested with a subordi* 
nate, ind^eed, but with a high authority, in tho 
exercise of which they are much at liberty, and 
at their own discretion. If this opinioq ^ycro 
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true, a i;iroald be difficult to. show iba.! the kea? 
then were much to blame in the worship whiek 
they rendered to tliero. The 'officers of anj 
great king are entitled to homage and respect in 
proportion to the authority committed to them ; 
and the grant of the power is a l^^al title to such 
respect. These officers therefore ^ the great- 
est of kings will be entitled to the greatest rtfve- 
fence ; and as the governor Of a distant province 
will in maoy cases be more an object of awe 
and veneration to the inhabitants than the mo« 
narcb himself, with whom they have no initoe* 
diate connexion^ so the tutelar deity of angel 
wiH; with these vrho are put under bte/.supei*- 
sede tlf^ Lord of all: And the heatbeOj, wli# 
worshipped those who were strppMed te have 
ihe power Oveir them^ were certainly more eon«- 
siM6nt with tkeqaseWes than they who acknow- 
ledging the power withhold the worship. 

Sd nearly allied' to idolatry— or rather so much 
the same thing with polytheism^ is this notion of 
the administration of God's government by the 
authority of angels. And surely it is strange^ 
that in this age of light and learning. Protectant 



(livines should be heard to say that ^ this dM* 
trine seems to be countenaneed by leveral pas- 
sages of Scripture/' 

That the holy angels are ofleti enptoyed by 
Crod in his government of this subhinary worlds 
is indeed ckarly to be proved by hofy nrrtt. That 
Ihcy have powers over the matter of the univ^se^ 
analogous to the powers over it which men pos- 
sess^ greater in extent, but still limited, is a thing 
which might reasonably be supposed, if it were 
not declared : But it seems to be confirmed by 
many passagerof holy writ ; from which it seeow 
also evident that they are occasionally, for cer« 
tain specific purposes, commissioned to exercise 
those powers to a prescribed extent. That the 
evil angels possessed before their fall the like 
powers, which they are still occasionally per- 
mitted to exercise for the punishment of wicked 
nations, seems also evident. That they have a 
power over the human sensory ( which is part of 
the material universe), which they are occasion- 
ally permitted to exercise, by means of which 
they may inflict diseases^ suggest evil thoughts, 
and be the instruments of temptations, must also 

T0|.. U. A A 
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be admitted. But all this amoupti not to anj 
Ibiog of a discretional autboritj placed in tiie 
hands of tutelar angels^ or to an authority to ad- 
vise the Lord God with respect to the measures 
pf his .government, ^ov&deutij I deny that a 
•ingle teit is to |i>e found in holy writ, which^ 
rightlj understood^ gives the least countenance 
to the abominable doctrine of sijicfa a participa-* 
tiop of the }ioly angels in Qod's government ^f 
the world. 

In what manner thenj it may be askedj are the 
holy angels made at all subservient to the pur* 
poies of God's government ? — ^Tbis question is 
answered by St Paul^ in his epistle to the He- 
brews^ in the last verse of the first chapter : And 
this is the oiil)^ passage ip the whole Bible io 
.which we have any thing explicit upop the office 
and employment of angels. '' Are they not alij^'* 
saith bcj ** minuter jug spirits^ ^ent forth to mi^ 
nister for them that shall be heirs of sfilvetiop i *' 
"they are all^ however high in ranl^ apd order^ — 
they are all nothing more than " ministering spi- 
ritf,'' or literally ''serving spirits; " not invested 
\jfi\b authority pf their own, hut '' sent forth ''-r* 
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occuioDally MOt forUi^ to do such 8er?ice as may 
be required of them, '* for them that shall be 
heirs of saWation/' This text is the conclusion 
of the i^omparison which the apostle iostitutes 
between the Son of God and the holy angels, in 
order to prove the great superiority in rank and 
nature of the Son : And the most that can be 
made of angels is, that |hey are servants, occa* 
sionally employed by the Most High God to do 
his errands for the elect. 

An accurate discussion of all the passages of 
Scripture which have been supposed to favour 
the contrary opinion would o^uch exceed the 
jpst limits of this discourse : I shall only say of 
them generally, that they are all abused texts, 
wrested to a sense which never would have been 
dreamt of in any one of them, had not the opi* 
nion of the government of angels previously ta- 
ken hold of the minds of too many of the learned. 
In the consideration of particular texts so misiuv- 
terpretedj I shall confine myself to such as occur 
in the prophet Daniel, from whose writings this 
moDBtfoua doctrine has been supposed to have 
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received great support; and of those I shalfeoa* 
sider my text last of aU. 

lu the prophet Daniel^ we read of the angfel 
Oalyriel hy name ; wbo^ together with others un^ 
tiained^ is emplojed to exhibit Visiofis typical of 
future erenta to the prophet, and io eipouad 
them to him : But there fs notlring m this em- 
ployment of Gahripl and his associates which has 
the most remote connexion with the supposed 
office of guardian angels either of nations and 
states or of individuals. 

We read of another personage superior to 
Gabrieh who is named Michael. This person- 
age is superior to Oaliriel, for he comes to help, 
bim in the greatest difficuities; and Gabriel the 
servant of the Most High God, declares that 
this Mie)iael is the only supporter he has. This 
is well to be noted : 6abrie}^ one of God's mi- 
nistering spirits; sent forth, as such spirits arc 
use^ to he, to minister for the elect people oP 
God, bos no supporter in this business but Mi-: 
chaeK This grtat personage has been long dis- 
tbgttiabed io «iir cAloodars |by the title of "^ M- 
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tiwel the atclHaigttl/' It hat been for 4 lon^ 
time a fashion 10 the eharch to speak very fre* 
i|iieiitly and fauUiailjr of archaogeU, as if \bef 
ivere an order of beings with which we arif per- 
ftctlj well acquainted* Some say there are neTen 
of them. Upon what solid ground that asser*- 
tion stands^ I know not ; but this I koow^ that 
the word ** archangel " is not to be found in any 
one passage of the OM Testament : la the New 
Testament the word occurs twice^ and onlj twice. 
One of' the two passages is in the first epistle to 
tike Tbcssidoniatts ; where the apostle^ among the 
eircflmstaoees of the pomp of out Lord's descent 
from hea?en to the final judgment^ mentions ^^ the 
voice of the archangel/' The other passage is 
in the epiltte of St Jade ; where the title of arch- 
ai^l is coupled with the name of Micbae!^-^ 
^' Michael the archangel/' This passage is so 
remarkably obscure^ that I shall not attempt to 
draw any eoncloMon fr<Mn it but this» which ma* 
mfeslty follows^ be the particufatjr sense of the 
passage what it may : Since this is one of two 
teats in which alone the word ^* archangel " is 
found in the whole Bible^-^since in this one text 
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onljr die tide mt wcbaagel i» erapkd vith uj 
Dune^— and siote tbe ntiiie with wliicb it k hen 
eoupled is Mkhmt], — it follows undeDiftbly that 
tbe arcbangid Michael is the oolj aMhangeL of 
whom we koow^ any Ibiog from holy wriL It 
eaoDOt be proved fffom holj writ^-i-and if not 
from holy writ^ it cannot be proved at aU^«^tbat 
any archangel exists but the one archangel Mi* 
cbael; and this one archangel Michael is un«> 
questionably tbe Michael of the book of Daniel* 
I must observe^ by the way^ with respect to 
the import of tbe titfeofarchangel» thai tbe word, 
by its etymology^ clearly implies a superiority of 
rank and autborily in the person to whom it i& 
applied. It in^lies a command over ai^ls ; and 
this is all that the word of necessity implies. But 
it follows notj by auy sound rule itf argumqnl^ 
that because no other superiority than that of 
rank and authority is iuipliod in the title, no other 
belongs to the person distingiiished by the titin^ 
and that he is in all other respects a i«ere angel, 
toce we admit various orders of intelligent hch 
' ings, it is evident that a being highly above the 
angdic order may eommand angdai 
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To aM^teki, if ^ CED^ to what offd^ of bi$uigi 
the arehfti^el Michael may l>elong^ lei us flee hovp 
be H described by tbe prophet Daaiel, who iiewr- 
describes bim bj that title ; and what action U 
attribotod to bin in the book of Daniel, and in 
another booh^ in which he bears a very prioeipal 
part. 

Now Dani«^ eills him ^' oHe of thfe ebi»i 
prinoDs/' or ^* one of thfe capital prhttesi^' or 
" one of the princes that are at the head of all : '* 
For this I maintaiDto be the full and not more 
than the fall import of the Hebrew words. Now, 
since we are clearly got above the earth, into the! 
ordiNT of celestiaki who aie the princes that aio 
firgt, or or fbe AMd o/oiff ^aie they any other 
than the Three Persons in the Gtidhead ? Mi- 
chael, therefore, is one of them ; but which of 
them ? This is aok left in* donbt. OabfieU 
speahing of him to Daniel, calls him ^' Michael 
ifowr prince,'' and '^the great prince which 
standeth for the children of thy people ; ' - that is^ 
not for the nation of the Jews in particuUr, but 
for the children, the spiritual childreOi of that 
holy seed the elect people of God ; a descriptioii 
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^iiieh aippiks partkularljr tor tl» Sra of God, 
aad; to noi Me ebe* Aad ia perfeet cowKiteirae 
wilb this dkaeriplba of Miebad ia ike book of 
Ikuaol, ii^ tbe actioa oaMgooi to btai.ia Ibe Apo- 
0»l5|Me^ m wbick ^ve iad Ua figbting mik tkor 
OM finrpfoty tke dootiMr of Ike \mM, Had tic- 
terious in the combat. That eombat who noo 
to ouiiotiio^ ia Ikal eonbat who was to bo yic^ 
torioiHi, kat tke ecod of the woman ^ . From all 
this k is eoiicot, tkat Mwkael is a aame foe our 
Lofd kiaiadC kshtt patUeular ehataclef of the 
chaiapioaof his iatlkfal peopfe^ agaiasl tke v»- 
Hncc of tke apostefte faction and the wiles of tke 
JkinL Id Ais ponit I have tbe good' foftoae to 
kato a host'of tbe learned on my side; and. tke 
Aiog wili be fertbet evident fiom what ia jet tn 
eomOi 

We hare as jfk bad but poo» sndoess in oat 
seareb for gaardkn magtU, or lor angds of the 
cabinet, to the book of DadisI f but tkere are a 
sort of persons meationed in it whom we hate 
not jet iKmsideiod^-^^nainelj^ those whoarocalisd 
^' the prinees of Fsrsia and of Orascki.^ As 
Acse princes p^sonallyoppoiiitke angel Oabfiel- 
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ivilfa tbaae who tm?e taken tbeai for. prioces itt 
die Uteral accoptatioa of the word^^—tfaak i$, far 
nan reigning in thoie eimalries* But if that in- 
tBfpntali<m could be eaCahlialied, these priwea 
wouU not he angeU of aojr sort ; and mjr present 
afgument wonld haw oo comcera with them. If 
fkey aM hc»ng8 of the a^elie order^ thi^ ni«tt 
be evil luigeb; for good aogah woiiM net op« 
pose and mairt the great prince Michael and hii 
angel Gabriel : If thc^ wen evil angela^ kh$f 
eooU not he totriar aagda ef Persia aod of 
Grscia nspectively, w of ony other country. 
But, lo come directly to. the point, skice thef 
%ht with Michael, to Ihoae who are convttMUt 
with the prophetic style, and have observed the 
uniformity of its images, it will seem highly prd* 
hable that the angela which fight wiih Michael 
in the book of Daniel- aio of theeame sort with 
those who fight with Michael, nnder the banners 
of the Devil, in the twelfth chapter of the Apo« 
ciriypse. '' Thtre was war in heaven. Michael 
and his angels fought with the Dragon ; and tlie 
Dragon fought and his angels." The vision of 
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fliemr io.beatreii^ ia Hie Apocaljpse^ teprts^U 
the vebemedt straggler between GbriBtianity and 
die aid idolatry m the first agee of the gospels 
The angels of the tm& •pposite amnca repcesent 
tvrn opposite parties in Ibe Rom8n'»state» at the 
time Krfiieh the vision nore particularly regains. 
MiclMiel'ft angels aie the party which espoused 
the side of the €hristfm religion^ the friends of 
wbidi bad for many years been aumeroas^ and 
heciNne wry pcyweafnl under Conslantiae the 
Greats the^rst Christiaii'emperor : The Dragon's 
angeia arethe party which endeavonred to sap« 
port the old idofaitffy. And^ in coofonnity «widi 
Ais imagery of the Apocalypse^ the prmces of 
Fersia^ in the book of Daniel^ are to he ooder^ 
stood^ I tiiink^ of a party in the Piersiaii state 
which opposed the return of the captive Jewvi 
first after the dteth of Cyrus^ and again ahtt the 
death of Darios Hystaspes. And the prince of 
GrsBcia is to be understood of a party in the 
Greek empire which persecated the Jewish reii* 
gion after the death of Alexander the Greats pat^ 
ticuhirly in the Gredic kingdom of Syria. 
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We haye now coMidared all the mogek uA 
•apposed angels of the book of Danid^ exeepl 
die persoBftges is mjr text ; and we iiaTe fduod at 
yet no tolcdar angel of aay peof ince or kingdom 
-<^ao memlier of any celestial senate or pvivy 
comciK Indeed, with respect to the iatlMr m^ 
tion of angele of ihe presence^ ahhough it hai 
oftra been assumed in expoeilioa of some paf- 
sages in Daniel, the confirmation of it has never 
keen attempted, to the best irf my recollection^ by 
lefarenee to that book. Its advocates have chiefigr 
relied on Micainh's vision, rekled in the twenty^ 
second chapter of the first book of Kings ; ia 
which^ they my, Jehovah is repremnted as sitting 
in eomteff with his angels, and aehMng with 
them upon meatures. Bat, if yoa read the ac- 
count of this vision in the Bibfe, you will fio^ 
that this knot an accurate focital of iL ''Mi^ 
caiab saw Jehovah ^tft tug on his thMoe, and aU 
the host of heaven siOMding by him^ on his right 
lumd and on his left/' Observe^ the heavenly 
host are not in the attitude of counsellors, uitting ; 
they are standing, in the attitude of servants. 



readj to receive eomm^odfl^ aod to be eeot fortn 
eaeh upoB his proper errands '' And JeboTali 
iaid> Who iball perradde Ababj Uiatheao^ga 
up and fall at Ramolh Gileadf" Heft it od 
consultation : No'advite is askei or^^ivea : The 
onlj qnestiott, asked ts^ Who^ of &e whole awl* 
titnde assembled^ will imdertakea paMiouhv aer^ 
tice ? The answers were Variooe. ^' Some spak^ 
on Ibis niaaner, and aome on lihat;" aooe, as tt^ 
should seem/ showing avj teadioess for the bttsi^ 
ness^ till one more fors^ard than fStm rest pro^* 
seated btmselF before the tbroae^ and aalid " I 
will persuade him/' He ia askod^ by waj of 
trial of hb qoalificatJons^ ^^ How V* He gives 
a satisfoctorj answer ; and, befaig both umdy for 
the business and fbtfiid equal to it, is seal forth. 
If this can be called a coasultatioD/ it is eertairij 
no iuch consultation as a great anooarch holds 
with his prime asinisters^ hut auch ai a military 
commander might hold with privaias in tlie ranks. 
Hating thus disposed, I think, of all the pas* 
sAges in the book of DaMel whioh mealioo beings 
of the angelic or of a supftior order, except mj 
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text^ X caa oow proceed to the exposition of tl|gt 
upon very sare and certain groonds. 

Among those vvbo understand the titles of 
'^ Watchers^' and ''HoljQnes'* of angelic be^ 
ip^, it 19 not quite agreed whether they are an* 
gda of the cabinet^ or the provincial governors-^ 
the tatehir angeb^ to whom these appellations be* . 
long. The majority^ I thinks are for the for* 
!nier. Bnt it is agreed by all^ that they must be 
principal angels — angels of the highest orders ; 
which^ if they are angels at all^ must certainly be 
supposed : For it is to be observed^ that it is not 
the mere execution of the judgment upon Ne- 
buchadnezzar, but the decree itself, which is 
ascribed to them : The whole matter originated 
in their decree ; and at their command the decree 
was executed. ^' The Holy Ones** are not »id 
to hew down the tiee, but to give command for 
the hewing oC it down. Of bow high order, in- 
deed, must these '^ Watchers and Holy Ones'* 
have been^ on whose decrees the judgpssents of 
God himself are fottoded, and by whom the 
warrant for the execution is finally issued ! It is 
surprising, that such men as Calvin among the" 
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and the elder Lowth in our own chureh — and 
nicb as Calmet in the church of Rome^ should 
not have their e^es open to the error aad impietj 
indeed of such an exposition at this, which makes 
them angels ; especially when the learned Gro« 
tiiiSj in the extraordinary manner in which ha 
recommends it, had set forth its merits, as it 
shoiUd seem, io the true light, when he sajs that 
it represents God as actiog like a great monarch 
'' upon a decree of his senate,'" — and when stna* 
ther of the most learned of its advocates imagines 
something might pass in the celestial senate bear- 
u|g some analogy to the forms of legislation used 
in the assemblies of the people at Rome^ in the 
times t>f the republic. It might have been ex* 
pec ted that the exposition would have needed no 



* Cal?in, indeed, seems (o ha?e had some spprelietisioa 
ik^ tUft exposilioa (which, howereiv he adopted) mskes too 
ipoch of aogels ; and to ha?e been embarrassed with the dif. 
ilcaUj. He has recourse to an admirable expedient to get 
af^r it I . He says the whole viiloo was aceoainodated to the 
capacity of a heathen king, who had but a confined know, 
ledge of Cod, and could not distinguish between him and 
thsanpeli^ 
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either confiitation^ in the judgment of men of 
pietj and sober minds^ than this fair statement of 
its principles by its ablest advocates. 

The plain truth is^ — and some learned nien^ 
.though but few^ have seeq it>— *that these appel* 
ktions^ ''Watchers" and ^' Holj Ones/' d|B» 
note the Persons in the Godhead ; the first de« 
scribing them bj the vigilance of their universal, 
prpvidence^ — the second^ hy the transeendentsanc* 
|ity of their nature. The word rendered '' Uolj 
Ones'' is so applied in other texts of Scripture^ 
which make the sense of the other word coupled 
.with it here indisputable. In perfect consistency 
with this exposition^ and with no other^ we find^ 
in the twoity- fourth verse^ that this decree of 
the '' Watchers" and the '' Holy Ones" is the 
decree of the Most High God : And in a verse 
preceding my text^ God« who in .regard to the 
plurality of the persons is afterwards described 
by these two plural nounsj '' Watchers" and 
^'Holy Ones^*' is^ in regard to the unity of the 
essence^ described by the same nouns in the sin* 
gular number^ '' Watcher" and " Holy One." 
Ad4 this is a fuller confirmation of the truth of 
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whom the same name in the singular and in the 
plural may be iadiscriminatelj applied ; and this 
change from tfa« one number to the otber^ with- 
out any thing in the prineipjes of lai^uage to 
account for it^ is frequent^ in speaking of God^ 
in the Hebrew tongue^ btft unexampled in the 
case of any other being* 

Tbe assertion therefore in ny text is, Ih^ 
God had decreed to execute a signal judgment 
upon Nebuchadnezzar for his pride and impiety, 
in order to prove, by the example of that mighty 
monarchy tlnil '^ th^ Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giTeth it to whomtoerer be 
will, and setteth up over it the basest of men/* 
To make the declaration the more solemn and 
striking, the terms in which it is conceived dis- 
tinctly express that consent and copcurrence of 
all the Persons in the Trinity in the design and 
execution of this judgment, which must be un- 
derstood indeed in every act of the Godhead. 
And in truth, we shall not find in history a more 
.awful example and monument of Providence than 
the vicissitudes of Nebuchadnezzar's life afford. 
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Bailed gradualjj io the piiuMtcle of power and 
bttoran glory, hgr a long train of those brilliant 
a«tioiM and aitceeBses which man is too apt to 
aseribe entirely to himself (the proximate causes 
being indeed in himaelf and in the instruments be 
uses, akbougb Providenee is always the prime 
efficient), he was suddenly cast down from it^ 
and, after a time, as suddenly restored, without 
aay nalural or bitmaa means. Hts hiHniliatton 
was not the effect of any reverse of fortune, of 
any public disaster, or any mismanagement of 
the a&irs of bis empire* At the expiration of 
alweivemonth from bis dream, the king, still at 
rest in his house aad flourishing in his pabce, 
surveying his city, and exsilting io tbe mono* 
meats of kb own greatness which it presented to 
bis eye, was smitten by aa invisible band. As 
ths event atood saicoanected with any known iia-» 
tasral cause, it must have been beyond the ken of 
any foresight short of the Divine ; and it tMlows 
i&4Doatestibly» that the prediction and tbe ac» 
compKsbaient of st were both from God.. The 
king'a nistoration to power and grandear had 
Mia bMi pciedfeledi and tbii took plaoe al tbe 
roit. II, B a 
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|)redicted time, indepeodently df any natural 
cause^ and without the use of any human meaiw. 
And the evidence of these extraordinary oeeur« 
rences — of the prediction^ the fall^ and the r^* 
storation-^is perhaps the most undeniable of any 
thing that rests upon mere human testimoiiy. 
The king himself, upon his recovery, published 
a manifesto in every part of his vast empire, giv- 
ing an account of all whieb bad befallen him, 
and in conclusion giving praise and honour to 
the King of heaven ; acknowledging that '' all 
his works are truths and Itiis w^ys judgment, 
and that those who walk in jiride he is able to 
abase/' The evidence of the whole fact there- 
fore stands upon this public record of the Ba- 
bylonian empire, which is preserved verbatim in 
the fourth chapter of the book of Daniel, of 
which it makes indeed the whole. That chap- 
ter therefore is not Daniel's writing, but Nebu- 
chadnezzar's. 

Nothing can so much fortify the minds of tha 
fiaithful against all alarm and constematioiH- 
nothing so much maintain them in an unruffled 
eproposure of mind, amid all the tumuUa and 
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totikussioQs of the world arouod them^ as a deep 
eonviction of tbe truth of the principle iDCulcated 
in my text^ and confirmed bj the acknowledg- 
ment of the royal penitent Nebuchadnezzar^ ^' that 
the Most High ruleth in tbe kingdom of men/' 
But as this doctrine^ so full of consolation to 
the godlj^ is liable to be perverted and abused 
by that sort of men who wrest the Scriptures to 
the destruction of themselves and others^ — ^Not- 
withstanding that my discourse has already run 
to a greater length than I intended^ the present 
occasion demands of me td open the doctrine in 
some points more. ful]y^ and to apply it to the 
actual circumstances of the world and of our-^ 
selves. 

It is the express assertion of the texi> . and the 
language indeed of all the Scriptures, that God 
governs the world according to his will,; — by 
which we must understand a will perfectly in- 
dependent^ and unbiassed by any thing external ; 
yet not an arbitrary willj but a will directed by 
tbe governing perfections of the Divine intellect 
—-by God's own goodness and wisdom : And as 
justice is included in the idea of goodness, it 
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muftl be a will governed bj God's justice. But 
God's justice^ io i^s present dispensations^ is a 
justice accommodated to our probationary state^ 
-r-a justice whicb^ making the ultimate bappi^ 
ness of tbose who shall finally be brougbt by the 
probationary discipline to love and fear God its 
ead^ regards the sum^total and ultimate issue of 
things***not the comparative deserts of men at 
the present moment To us therefore^ who see 
the present moment only, the government of the 
world will appear upon many occasions not con* 
formable^ in our judgments^ formed upon limited 
and narrow views of things, to the maxims of 
distributive justice. We see power and prosper* 
' rily not at all proportioned to merit ; for " the 
Most Higb, who ruleifa in the kingdom of men, 
givrth it to whomsoever he will, and setteth up 
over it tbe basest of men,"-^men base by the tur- 
pitude of their wicked lives, more than by the 
obscurity of their original condiiioii ; while good 
kings are divested of their hereditary dominiomiy 
dethroned, and murdered : Insomuch, that if 
power and prosperity were sure marks of the fa^ 
vour of God for tbose by wbooa tfaey are pe»- 
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«esMd> the obsertation of the poet^ imp ions as it 
teemsj would too often be verified ; 

** The conqueror is Heateti's faroorUe ; bat on earth, 
Just men approve aod honour more the vanquished." * 

as at this moment the world beholds with wender 
and dismay the low-born usar per of a great mo^ 
narch's throne^ raised^ by the hand of Prorklence 
unquestionably^ to an eminence of power and 
grandeur enjoyed by none sinee the subversion of 
the Roman empire^«-»a man whose undaunted 
spirit and success in enterprise might throw a 
lustre over the meanest birtb^ while the profit^ 
gacy of his private and the crimes of his public 
life would disgrace the noblest. When we see 
the imperial diadem circling this monster's brows 
-^while we confess the band of God in his eleva- 
tion^ let us not be tempted to conclude from 
this^ or other similar examples^ that He who 
ruleth in the kingdom of men delights in such 
characters^ or that he is even indifferent to the 
Tirtues and to the vices of men. It is not for his 
^wn sake that such a man is raised from the 



^ ^^ Victrix caus^ Dih placnit; sed Ticta Catoui." 
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dunghill OD which he sprang ; but for the good 
of God's faithful servants^ who are the objects 
of his constant care and love^ even at the time 
when they are suffering under the tyrant's cruel* 
ty : For who can doubt that the Seven Brethren 
and their mother were the objects of God's love^ 
and their persecutor Antipchus Epiphanes of his 
hate ? But such persons are raised up^ and per- 
mitted to indulge their ferocious passions — ^tbeir 
ambition^ their cruelty, and their revenge — as the 
instruments of God*s judgments for the reforma- 
tion of bis people ; and when that purpose is 
answered, vengeance is execute upon tb^m fof 
their own crimes. Thus it wasi with tbe Syrian 
wc have just mentioned/and with that more an- 
. cient persecutor Sennacherib, and many more ; 
and so, we trust, it shall be with him who now 
*' smiteth the people in bis wrath, and ruleth th^ 
nations in bis anger." W.ben the nations of Eut 
rope shall break off their %n\% by righteousness, 
the Corsican " shall be persecuted with the fury 
pf our avenging God, and none shall hinder." 

Again, if the thought that God ruleth the af- 
fairs of the world according to bis will were al- ' 
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ymjB present' to the minds of men^ tbey would 
never be east down bejond measure by any sue- 
cesgeg of an enemy ^ nor be unduly elated with 
their own. The will of God is a cause ever 
blended with and overruling other causes, of 
which it is impossible from any thing past to cal* 
eulaie the future operation : What is called the 
fortune of war^ by this unseen aiid mysterious 
cause may be reversed in a moment. 

Hence again it follows^ that men persuaded 
upon good grounds of the justice of their cause 
Aould not be discouraged even by great failures 
in the beginning of the contest, nor by sudden 
turns of ilUfortune in the progress of it. Upon 
such occasions, th^ should humble themselves 
before Gh>d, confess their sins, and deprecate his 
judgments :' But they should not interprret every 
advantage gained by the enemy as a sign that the 
aeotence of Ood is gone forth against themselves, 
and that they are already fallen not to rise again. 
When the tribe of Benjamin refused to give up 
*^ the children of Belial which were in Gibeah " 
to the just resentment of their countrymen, the 
other tribes confederated, and with a great force 
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made war upon them. The cause of (he f onCb* 
, derates was just ; the war, on their part, wna 
sanctioned by the voice of God himself; and i^ 
was in the counsel and decree of God that thejr 
should be ultimately victorious : Yet> upon the 
attack of the towo, they were twice repul^, 
with great slaughter. But they were uot d^ivea 
to despair : They assembled themaelves befon 
the house of God, and wept, and fasted. Thajf 
received command to go out again the third day. 
They obeyed. They were victorious: Gibeah 
was burnt to the ground, and the guilty tribe o£ 
Benjamin was all hilt extirpated. Ah edifying 
« example to all nations to put their trust us God 
in the most unpromising circumstances* 

Again, a firm belief in God's providenee, Qver<^ 
ruling the fortunes of men and nations, will uuk 
derate our excessive admiration of the virtues and 
talents of men, and particularly of the goeat 
achievements of bad men, which are always er^ 
roneously ascribed to their own high endow** 
ments. Great virtues and great talents beui^ 
indeed the gifts of God, those on whom thsy.are 
C4Miferred are justly entitled to respect aod. ho* 
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oour : Bitl the Gi?er ii «ot to be forgottmr 
oentre and source ^ all i^rfeetioo, to whooi 
thanks aod praise are prinarily due even for thosa 
benefits whkk are cMivejred to us through hit 
highly fiivoured aervaoti. But whea the bril* 
Uaot successes of bad men are ascribed to them^ 
selves, aod they ate admired for those y^eiy ac^ 
tioas in which they are the most criminal, it is a 
most dangerous error, aad often fatal to the oik 
terests of nankiad ;. as, ui these very times, no- 
tiling haa so much conduced to establish the 
povrer of the Gorsican and multiply his successes, 
as the davish fear of hini which has^ seized Um 
minds of men, growing out of an admiration of 
his boUness in enterprise on some occasions aod 
his hairbreadth escafies on others, which >have 
raised in the many an opinion thai he possesses 
sueh abilities, both in council and in the fold, as 
reader hsm an overmatch for all the statesmen 
and all the waripiors of Eorope, insomuch that 
nothing can staad befote him ; whereas^ in 
tmih, it were easy to find causes of his extraorw 
dioary sueeesa in the political principles of the 
times in which, he first arose^ independent of any 
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the reyolatioDarj phrensj^ the spirit of treason 
and revolt, \vhich prevailed in the countries that 
were the first prej of his unprincipled ambition. 
But, were this not the case, yet were it impious 
to ascribe such a man's successes to hiaaself. It 
has been the will of Oed to setup over the king* 
dom '' the basest of men/' in order to chastise 
tile profaneoess^ the irreligion^ the lukewarmness, 
the profiigaf^jr, the turbulent seditious spirit, of 
the times ; and when this purpose is effected, and 
the wrath of God appeased, ^' whereid is this 
man to be accounted of^ whose breath is in his 
nostrils?" 

It is a gross perversion of the doctrine of Pro- 
vidence, when any argument is drawn from it 
for the indifierence of all human actions in the 
sight of God, and the insigdifieanoe of all human 
efforts. Since every thing is settled hy Provi^ 
dence according to God's own will> to what 
avail, it is said, is the interference of man > At 
the commencement of the disordered state wUeh 
still subsists in Europe, when apprehensions were 
expressed by many (apprehensions which are 
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still entertained by those who first expressed them) 
that the great Antielirist is likely to arise out of 
the French revolution^ it was argued by them 
who were friends to the cause of France — '^ To 
what purpose is it then^ upon your own prin« 
ciples^ to resist the French ? Antichrist is to 
arite^-— he i$ to prevail^ — he is to exercise a wide 
dominion; and what human opposition can set 
aside the fixed designs of Providence ? " Strange 
to telU this argument took with many who were 
no friends to the French cause, so far at least as 
to make them averse to the war with France. 
The fallacy of the argument lies in this^ that it 
considers Providence by halves ; it considers 
Providence as ordaining an end and effecting it 
' without the use or the appointment at least of 
means : Whereas the (rue notion of Providence 
is, that God ordains the means with the end ; 
and the means which he employs are for the most 
part natural causes ; and among' them he makes 
men, acting without any knowledge of his secret 
willj from their own views as free agents, the 
instruments of his purpose. In the case df Anti- 
christ, in* particular, prophecy is explicit So 
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clearly as it is foretold that he shall rise, so 
clearly is it foretold that he shall fall : So clearly 
as it is foretold that he shall raiae htmself to 
power by successful war, so clearly it is foretold 
that war— fierce and furious war, wagvd upon 
him by the faithful, shall be id part the meana of 
his downfaK So false is all the despicable cant 
of puritans about the unlawfulness of war. And 
with respect to the present crisis, if the will of 
God should be, that for the punishraent of our 
sins the enemy should prevail against us, we 
must humble ourselves under the dreadful visi- 
tation : But if, as we hope and trust, it is the 
will of God that the vile Corstcaa shall never set 
bis foot upon our shores, the loyalty and valour 
of the country are, we trust, the appmnted meaniB 
of his exclusion. " Be of good courage, then, 
and play the men for your people ; and the Lord 
do that which seemeth him good." 

It is particularly necessary at this season that I 
should warn you against another gross and dan- 
gerous perversion of the doctrine of Providence ; 
which is misconceived and abused when we im- 
pute any successes with which we may be blessed 
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to any merit of our own engaging on our side 
that* will of God bj vbich the uaiverae is goTcra- 
ed. If we are successful in our contest ifith a 
tjnmt who has surpassed in crime all former 
examples of depravity in an exalted station^ we 
owe it not to ourselves^ but to God's unmerited 
mercy. Nor are we to ascribe it to any pre^ 
eminent f igbteousnesa of ibis nation, in compa* 
rison with others^ if we have suffered less and 
prospered more than others engaged in the same 
quarrel. This country^ since the beginning of 
Europe's troubles to the present day, has cer* 
tainly been favoured beyond ^th^r nations : And 
at this very crisis, — at the moment when the ar- 
mies of our continental ally were flying before 
those of the common enemy,*— in that very mo** 
m^iit, the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
which were to have lowered the British flag, to 
have wrested from us our ancient sovereignty of 
the ocean, and to have extinguished our com- 
merce in all its branches, — ^this proud naval ar- 
mament, encountered by a far inferior force of 
British ships — a force inferior in every thing but. 
the intrepidity of our seamen and the skill oC 
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their leaders-^was dashed to pieces^ at the mouth 
of its own harbour; by the caonon of that great 
commander whose gra^e is strewed with laurels 
and bedewed with his country's .tears. But let 
not this inspire the yain thought; that because 
we are righteous above all the nations 6f Europe 
our lot has therefore been happier than theirs. 
It has been ruled by the highest authority^ that 
they are not always the greatest sinners on whom 
the greatest evils fall: The converse follows 
most undeniably^ that those nations are not al* 
ways the most righteous who in peace are the 
most flourishing and in war the most successful. 
Let us give therefore the whole glory to God. 
In the hour of defeat^ let us say ^' Why should 
man complain ? — man> for the punishment of 
bis sins ? " In the hour of victory^ ^' Let us nol 
be high-minded^ but fear/' 



